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CI-I RI STIAN ITY AN D sac I AL IS 1\1 


I.-CHRIST AND OUR NEIGIIBOURS 


TO-DAV, Christians, adherents of the 
1110st successful people's l110vement 
known to history, have to face the fact 
that the leaders of the newest people's 
111ovement--Socialisnl-are nearly aU 
against thenl. 
For this state of things Christians 
are as much to blame as Socialists. 
'rhe leaders of Socialism are carrying 
the working classes of every country 
\\'ith them, not in their economic 
teaching alone, but to a very large 
extent in their opposition to Chris- 
tianity. 
\V orkpeople, the first to heed Chris- 
tianity, the first to teach it, the first to 
strive and suffer for it, are everywhere 
being led away fronl the movement 
they made. 
"Christianity," says Bebel, " the pre- 
vailing spiritual expression of the pre- 
sent econolllic order, must pass away 
as a better social order arrives." 
Liebknecht maintains that Socialism 
sets itself against Christianity because 
" Christianity is the religion of private 
property and of the respectable classes." 
"The first words of religion," Fried- 
rich Engles declares, "is a lie." 
" The idea of God," says Karl 11arx, 
" 111Ust be destroyed." 
That is clear enough as to the attitude 
of the founders and leaders of Social 
I)emocracy on the Continent. The 
same anti-Christian tendency has been 
shown by nlen who have tried to build 
up a Social Democratic Party in Eng- 
land. 11r. Belfort Bax says of Socialisnl: 
" It utterly dcspises 'the other world,' 
with all its stage properties-that is, 
the prc
ent objects of religion." 


Yet we know that this kind of 
Socialislll nlade no headway in England. 
Social Democracy was stagnant while 
a body of Christian Socialists grcw up 
among us. These people had been 
influenced by Kingsley and l\Iaurice in 
the Church of England, and by the 
great nlissions, váth their large social 
aims, founded in recent years by the 
Nonconformist Churches. 
But as a 11lere nlaterialistic 11l0Ye- 
ment, Socialisnl nlade little, if any, 
progress in our 11lidst. The seyeral 
organisations formed with the object of 
creating a Socialist Party in England 
after the pattern of the large and power- 
ful Socialist Parties in France and Ger- 
many have aU been failures. It was 
111atter for wonder to men like 'Villianl 
rv10rris that England, the honle of co- 
operation and the Labour mOYelnent, 
cared so little for Socialisnl. 
Socialism in this country was with- 
out a prophet among the people 
until Ivlr. Blatchford appeared. His 
"l\1errie England" burst upon them 
as a revelation. No book of to-day has 
influcnced I)emocracy more. It sold 
by the million. I-Iere was SOlllething 
the people could understand. Here was 
Socialism that was not irreligious, what- 
ever else it nlight be. There was a 
distinctl y Christian note in that and 
many of Ivlr. Blatchford's subsequent 
books. For years the Socia1ism that 
has been identified with the Clario1l 
and its editor has steadily grown in 
this country. 
N ow in his last work, God and .AIy 
Neighbour, 1\ir. Blatchford has joined 
with Bebel and LieLknecht and Engles 
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and Marx in denouncing the Christian 
religion. "Christianity," says 1\1r. 
Blatchford, "is a fabric of impossi- 
bilities erected upon a foundation of 
error." 
Again, "I am working for Social- 
ism," says 1fr. Blatchford, "when I 
am attacking a religion that is hinder- 
ing Socialism." 
Now we who are Christian Socialists 
-and observe the word Christian 
con1es first-put all this denuncia- 
tion of Christianity down to misap- 
prehension, for much of which the 
churches must share the b1ame. 
In the face of all these utterances 
frOlTI Socialist leaders we still say with 
:rvlazzini that "The instinctive philo- 
sophy of the people is faith in God." 
\Ve believe that the greatest number 
of social refonns have taken their rise 
in Christianity. \Ve believe that the 
Labour l\fovement in this country owes 
n10re to Christianity than to Socialism. 
The Labour IVlovement was here be- 
fore Socialisn1 was heard of. The 
trade unions, the co-operative societies, 
the friendly societies, have been led 
for the most part by avowedly Chris- 
tian n1en, and these three great people's 
movements growing up side by side 
have raised the condition of our work- 
ing classes infinitely higher than Social 
l)emocracy has raised the condition 
of the working classes of any other 
country. 
\Vhatever may be said of the Labour 
1\10vement here, it certainly cannot be 
described as an anti-Christian n10ve- 
mente It has not, like Social Den1o- 
cracy, turned fron1 its own objects to 
denounce Christianity. Rather it has 
found its best inspiration in Christian- 
ity, and its best leaders in Christian 
men. 
I anl personally acquainted with 
most of the Labour MeIllbers of Par- 
li..\ment. Not one of them opposes 
Christianity. Most of them are avow- 
edly Christian n1en, several closely iden- 
tified with the churches. 
Agnosticism nlay be growing an10ng 


our working people to-day, but we be- 
lieve it to be but a passing influence. 
\Ve still hold with Carlyle that, "The 
Practical Labour of England is not a 
chimerical triviality: it is a Fact, ac- 
knowledged by all the \V orlds; which 
n
 nlan and no demon will contradict. 
It is, very audibly, though very in- 
articulately as yet, the one God's Voice 
we have heard in these two atheistic 
centuries. . . . Labour nlust become 
a seeing rational giant, with a soltl in 
the body of him, and take his place on 
the throne of things. " 
And if Labour is being led away to- 
day frOlTI the Christian religion by so 
many of the Socialist leaders, we believe 
it is because of the error and miscon- 
ception into which those leaders and 
their followers have fallen regarding 
the essentials of Christianity. 
That, too, is not to be wondered 
at. If they judge Christianity by 
the great mass of Church-goers 
to-day, can you wonder at their 
distrust and indifference? I\lany 
\vorking men and working women 
have written to me to say that while 
they are anti-Church they are not anti- 
Christian. Others say they have come 
out froln Church n1en1bership, given up 
Sunday School classes, ceased to sing 
in choirs, because they feel the Church 
is not the friend of the people, and 
is teaching what is not true. Others 
go further and declare there is no place 
for religion in the working man's pro- 
gramlne. 
I\1r. Blatchford has but given ex- 
pression to what a large part of our 
present-day Democracy is saying and 
thinking. In God and lIIy Neighbour 
he says: "Christ's message, as we 
have it in the Gospels, is neither clear 
nor sufficing, and has been obscured, 
and at tin1es almost obliterated, by the 
pomps and casuistries of the schools 
and Churches." 
\Vith the latter part of this state- 
ment I cordially agree; with the fornlcr 
I disagree. 
Further, 11r. Blatchford suggc';ts 
. 
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"that the teachings of Christ were im- 
perfect and inadequate." 
Let us see. Forget the churches 
and turn to the words and life of Christ 
Himself, and you will find that some of 
the religious difficulties of Democracy 
disappear, and many of the n1iscon- 
ceptions stand out in clear light. 
Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends. Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I cOlnmand you. 
'I'here is certainly no ambiguity 
about that. Christ is the one great 
teacher who practised what He 
preached; He laid down I-lis life for 
His friends-as well as for His ene- 
n1ies. " Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you." 'Vhat 
did He command? 
The first of all the commandments 
is . . . Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart. . . . 
And the second is, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater 
than these. On these two com- 
mandll1ents hang all the law and the 
prophets. 
You could not have anything clearer 
or more simple than that. The pomps 
and casuistries of the schools and the 
churches may have obscured the teach- 
ing, but the meaning of Christ's own 
words is unmistakable. 
Christ's message is to all men and to 
all movements. Therefore Christ has 
a 11leSsage to Labour and to Socialis111. 
Having been a Labour Inan Himself 
and a leader of Labour 11len, His 
message is the most exalted that has 
ever been addressed to Labour, always 
simple, always synlpathetic. 
There is, I know, something seem- 
ingly more attractive to high-souled 
people, in whose ears for ever sounds 
the sad still music of hU111anity, in 
nlaking the service of man the first 
principle of their religion instead of 
the service of God. That is what 
:tvIr. Blatchford does, and the great 
bod y of secular Socialists. 


'Ve say, in reply, that the most en- 
during service of man is found in the 
service of God. The greatest servants 
of man have been servants of God. 
To mention but a few commonplace 
names of comparatively recent times: 
Father Dan1ien, John 'Vesley, Charles 
Kingsley, Elizabeth Fry, John Howard, 
'Vilberforce, Lord Shaftesbury, Florence 
Nightingale, General Gordon, I)ickens, 
Victor Hugo, and :l\1rs. Booth. 
1\10st people find it impossible to 
serve mankind long without despair. 
Because of the weakness of human 
nature, that despair forces many people 
to retire fro111 the service. Sometin1es 
a great leader keeps together a large 
following, and wins many recruits; but 
when the leader goes, the cause always 
suffers, the ranks are always thinned 
by desertions. Only those who are 
strong in heart, and nlind, and purpose 
endure to the end. But a n10vement 
that only retains the intellectually strong 
can never be a people's movement. An 
abiding cause is one that can stand the 
weaknesses, the follies, the inconsist- 
encies of human nature. Of Chris- 
tianity, as of no other people's move- 
ment, it can be said: "Our ,V ord was 
nlade flesh, and dwelt among us." It 
has cOlllmitted itself to the selfishness 
and renunciation, the civilisations and 
the savageries of man. The \Vord 
became humanity, and overcame hu- 
manity. 
Have you ever tried to find ou t the 
cause of man's despair in other move- 
nlents? Have you thought why so 
many movements which ainl at the 
brotherhood of nlan come to naught? 
IVlovements that put the service of man 
first can never be anything else but of 
the nature of man, weak and erring. 
Something higher than a gospel of 
the brotherhood of man is needed in 
order to redeem man. Think you this 
is a new gospel-this of the brother- 
hood of man? Peoples and nations 
have committed themselves to this re- 
ligion from time immemorial, and the 
result is always the same all the world 
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over all the ages through: the religion 
that is of man produces the evils that 
are of man. You cannot gather grapes 
of thorns. 
In the eighteenth century the 
" Liberty, Equality, Fraternity" of the 
French Revolution produced the hor- 
rors of the guillotine; in the nineteenth 
century the brotherhood of man as 
taught by the descendants of the Budd- 
hists in India helped to produce the 
infamies and cruelties of the Mutiny; 
in this so-called enlightened twentieth 
century, which Mr. Blatchford tells us 
has got rid of the devil, the "all-men- 
are-born-free-and-equal" of the Demo- 
cratic American Constitution lynches 
black men, and tortures them until the 
victims have been heard to cry out, 
"Please, ivlr. \Vhite 1\lan, shoot me, 
shoot me!" \Vhen, too, in the ages 
that the Church has been powerful in 
the things of this world, and has arro- 
gated to itself powers that belong to 
God, and substituted human law for 
divine teaching, you have had the evils 
of man over again, with all man's 
cruelty and bigotry and savagery. 
1\'1r. Blatchford has based many of 
his arguments against Christianity on 
the vile and horrible persecutions car- 
ried out by the Church. He has blamed 
Christianity for the infamies of the 
Church, made inhuman by man. He 
does not seem to have seen that the 
Christianity of persecution days is seen, 
not in the Church-which, as an insti- 
tution of man, is liable to man's errors 
-but in the people persecuted. 
\Vhom did the Church persecute? 
For the most part, Christians. In 
much the same way, another Church 
of man persecuted Christ Himself. 
Often enough, the very persecutions 
of the Church, instead of being an 
argument against, are an argument 
for Christianity. They show how for 
Christ's sake men and women and 
children were not afraid to defy the 
Church in the days of its greatest 
power, nor afraid to face torture and 
the stake, 


In one of his Clarion articles 1\1:1'. 
Blatchford told of the disgust he felt 
at seeing in an art gallery a picture 
of a maiden being led by a crowd of 
monks to her death. I think 
1:r. 
Blatchford called the monks unholy 
savages. They were unholy savages, 
in the sense that some of the French 
Revolutionists, and some of the Hindus, 
and some of the cultured American 
Democrats have been unholy savages. 
But what of the n1aiden? She stands 
in the picture for Christianity. The 
monks only stand for man's inhumanity. 
She was giving her life for her faith. 
\Vhere is the maiden or the man whc 
has gone to the stake for Socialism? 
Nothing gives so n1uch courage to 
halting men and timid maidens as 
Christianity. Thousands of Christians 
who were persecuted by the Pagans, 
and thousands more who were perse- 
cuted later by the Church, could have 
saved themselves by a word; but that 
word meant the renunciation of their 
faith, and they refused to utter it. 
Surely there is something marvel- 
lous in this fact alone. \Vhat is this 
wonderful thing that gives to maidens 
a courage greater than that born of the 
battlefield in valiant soldiers? It is 
a power that is not of man: a power 
that COlnes from the Heavenly Father. 
And it is just this Fatherhood of 
the Christian religion that nlakes it 
triumph over all religions that are 
merely religions of humanity, ren- 
dering it more abiding, making its 
fonowers better servants of mankind 
than those who profess a religion 
which aims solely at the service of 
man. Christianity owns, as a first 
principle, that before n13n can change 
others, he must first change himself. 
This is a change not to be wrought 
by man, but by God. It is a change 
that is wrought in all who observe the 
two commandments which Christ said 
were greater than all others, greater 
than the law and the prophets: first 
the service of God, second the service 
of man. The service of God will so 
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change nlan that his whole attitude to- 
wards his fello\vs undergoes a changp.. 
A religion confined to the brother- 
hood of man has never yet wrought 
in the individual, nor brought to man- 
kind, anything of the abiding peace 
and joy, or of the lasting devotion to 
hunlanity, that comes from Christian- 
ity. Need I repeat the reason? It is 
because the religion of the brother- 
hood of man alone, being of man, is . 
as fickle, as Inutable, as man; and if 
sometimes as noble as nIan, none the 
less sometinles as ignoble as Inan. 
The Christian religion is nlore than 
this. I t does not depend on Ulan 
alone. Christians believe in the 
brotherhood of man in a deeper, 
wider sense than do secular Social- 
ists. They believe in the brother- 
hood of man because they have first 
believed in the Fatherhood of God. 
The inspiration of Christianity, its 
staying power, its peace, its mercy, 
its patience, its charity, its long-suffer- 
ing, its self-renunciation - all these 
things do not depend on man alone, 
with his liability to err and to fail one 
at the needed hour; they depend on 
the I-Ieavenly Father \Vho never errs 
and never fails one, \Yho is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. \Ve 
Christians maintain that we cannot 
sincerely and for ever serve our 
brothers who are on earth until we 
have first learnt to serve our Father 
which art in Heaven. There can be 
no brotherhood without fatherhood. 
The brotherhood of man without the 
Fatherhood of God is an impossibility. 
All the reform movements that men 
start here on earth testify to the in- 
born yearning of the human heart for 
leadership, for headship, for fatherhood. 
1Iodern Democracies only get rid of 
kings to elect presidents. The Labour 
nlovement lives and thrives through its 
leaders. The Trades Union Congress 
must have its president, the Labour Re- 
presentation Committee its chairman. 
Leadership is the very life's blood 
of Denlocracy. \Vithout it Demo- 


cracy drifts towards Anarchy. Some 
of the Labour leaders have been 
truly straight and trustworthy men, 
while others have been neither straight 
nor trustworthy. How often has one 
heard the echo of Isaiah's words: 
"0 my people, they which lead thee 
cause thee to err, and destroy the way 
of thy paths." 
I have known many Socialists and 
Labour men" despair because of the 
erring of their leaders and adherents. 
I have known others leave the nlove- 
Inent because of it. But these things 
never fin me with despair either of 
1110vements or of men. I have always 
believed in the people. I believe in 
the people more than I believe in the 
Churches. The Churches are but nlan's 
images of God, but the people are 
God's images of Himself. The people 
err and fall because they put their 
trust in man, instead of in God their 
Maker. They err and fall in the 
service of their brothers on earth be- 
cause they have not first sought the 
service of their Father in Heaven. 
l\len and movements may go astray 
as often as they like, I still believe in 
the people. But I can only believe in 
man as I do, because I have learnt first 
to believe in Cod. 
"J\Iy Christian friends," says ]\1r. 
Blatchford, "I mn a Socialist, and, 
as such, believe in, and work for, uni. 
versal freedom, and universal brother- 
hood, and universal peace." All this 
sounds excellent, and it is the kind of 
thing that appeals to the popular mind; 
but there is something wanting-there 
is a f3.tal omission. There never will 
be universal freedom, nor universal 
brotherhood, nor universal peace on 
this earth, except by faith in the 
universal Father. 
It may be said there is a compla- 
cency about this which makes many 
Christians neglect their duty to their 
fellow-men. \Vherever ChJ.:istians neg- 
lect that duty they are breaking the 
express commands of their Leader. 
You cannot serve God and neglect 
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man. l\lany who believe in God think 
they can j and I am sorry to say that 
the Churches often seem to encourage 
this view, or at least to preach that one 
has nothing to mind but the things of 
God, as though man himself was not 
of the things of God. 
That is one reason why the great 
mass of our working people feel they 
have little in common with the Churches 
to-day, and why so few of them are 
found allied to the Churches. Church- 
people to them seetn so self-satisfied in 
their religion, so disdainful of the needs 
and rights of the struggling toilers out- 
side the Churches. Church people who 
think that the service of God is a suffi- 
cient religion without the service of 
man are makÏ1i1g the same nl1stake as 
those people outside the churches who 
think the service of Ilian is a sufficient 
religion without the service of God. 
Surely the words of Christ are clear 
enough about our duty to man. \Vhen 
describing the Last J udgnlent to His 
disciples I-Ie said: 
Then shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world: for I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and 


ye visited me : I was in prison and ye 
came unto me. Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and 
fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? \Vhen saw we thee a stran- 
ger and took thee in ? or naked, and 
clothed thee? Or when saw we thee 
sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee? And the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, Inasnluch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
If Socialists on the one side are 
making the mistake of trying to serve 
man by disregarding God, there are 
Christians on the other side who are 
nlaking the nlistake of trying to serve 
God by disregarding nlan. \Vith many 
it is as though the Apostle James had 
never spoken : 
If a brother or sister be naked, and 
in lack of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; and yet ye give 
them not the things needful to the 
body, what doth it profit? 
Churchgoers want reminding that 
the Fatherhood of God is impossible 
without the brotherhood of man, just 
as nluch as Socialists want relliinding 
that the brotherhood of llian is Î1n- 
possible without the Fatherhood of 
God. 



Il.-WHY I RETURNED TO CHRISTIANITY 


By GEORGE LANSBURY 


IT is with a good deal of re1uctance 
that I enter into a discussion on the 
subject of Christianity. I do so, how- 
ever, because it is the bounden duty 
of each of us to give, if we can, a 
reason for the faith that is in us. 
Almost all I have to say deals with 
nlY own experience, and I give it not 
with the idea that it is important 
people should know what I have or 
have not thought, but in the hope that 
some other man or woman in the thick 
of the battle of right against wrong 
may find, as I believe I have found, 
some solid reason for keeping on in 
the struggle, however hopelegs the 
outlook at any particular Inoment may 
be. 
N early thirty years ago I was con- 
firmed as a n1ember of the Church of 
England, and during the first few years 
I was filled with a real enthusiasm 
born of the belief that Christ came to 
be an example and an inspirer of each 
one of us, to work on behalf of others. 
All the stories of men and women who 
had given their lives for others had a 
daily charm for me, and I can honestly 
say that in all I tried to do from that 
day in Spital fields Church when I 
received the laying-on of hands till I 
was thirty years of age, was done 
solely because of the faith I then 
held. 
About fourteen years ago I came in 
contact with some good men connected 
with the Socialist movement who were 
also Agnostics, and they convinced me 
that in the development of Society 
Socialism was bound to be born. I 


read 1\1arx and Engels, sat at the feet 
of Stanton Coit and others of that 
school, and at last gave up my religion 
and for at least ten years professed 
nlyself an Agnostic. 
I still kept up my work on behalf of 
others, but four years ago I began to 
ask myself whether the men and 
women I worked amongst were worth 
the trouble and pains bestowed upon 
them, and whether, after all, it would 
not be much better to think of my wife 
and falnily and leave others to fight for 
themselves. 
During this period it is true I was 
very ill, but the fact is I was heart sick, 
heart sick because of the dreadful 
set-back every movement for the good 
of the people seemed to be suffering 
from. 
One day the thought came to me, 
'Vas I right in giving up myoId faith? 
and if I had it again would not that 
carry me through all difficulties as it 
had carried thousands before me? 
And then if ever a man prayed for 
light and guidance I did, and after 
twelve months of reading and prayer, I 
went back publicly to the faith of my 
early days and once more put my trust, 
not in men, but in God. 
I cannot demonstrate there is a God, 
but to me there is One to 'Vhom I 
can pray and in 'Vhose mercy I can 
trust. I believe I approach HÏ1n 
through Christ 'Vho is my intercessor 
before God. I know that I am like 
other men weak and frail, that I com- 
mit sin and often do things I should 
not do, but I also know that whatever 
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of strength to fight sin, whatever of 
enthusiasm I have for working with 
and for others for their social salvation, 
comes from the fact that I believe 
Christ first loved and cared for llle, and 
frOln my absolute faith that beyond me 
and yet all round me is the power of 
God. 
After active work in the Labour 
lllovement for twenty-five years I aln 
convinced there is only one solid foun- 
dation on which that movement can 
rest, and that is the foundation fact 
which Christ laid down that "he 
who would gain his life must lose it." 
Let those who will smile at my pro- 
fessions of faith in this doctrine of 
Christ look back at the Labour 
Leaders of the past fifteen years. 
\Vhere are they to-day? Take the 
movement itself, and how lllany of us 
without hope of reward here now stick 
steadily at it day in and day out; and 
how many of us who have been in 
office, have found out that we need 
better dress, nlore drink, etc., knowing 
the harm these kind of things do the 
cause? If we had all been moved by 
unselfish motives we should have 
governed our appetites and kept the 
movement sweet and pure. 
A friend of mine, Mr. Murray Mac- 
donald, once wrote to me after I had 
written to him professing my faith 
in economic change as the only hope 
of the workers, and he said something 
like this. If you and your fellow 
workmen are banded together merely 
to better your own positions from a 
purely materialistic point of view, then 
you may rest assured you wiU fail, and 
you will fail because the time will 
come when your own material interests 
will clash and you will have no binding 
link to hold you together. 


I have proved this up to the hilt, 
have seen branches of Trade Unions 
rent asunder because individuals had 
no conception of their duty to one an- 
other, but thought -only of self. I have 
seen Socialist branches broken up 
because lllen and women thought only 
of their own selfish gratification and 
had no regard for the movement at all ; 
and I have seen a whole district cursed 
because a few men imagined that a big 
movenlent was to find them place and 
power without regard to the good of 
others. 
All this has taught me that Stanton 
Coit was right and I wrong when I 
contradicted him on his saying at Bow 
many times that the Labour movement, 
without a llloral basis, was bound to 
come to grief. 
I find 11lY moral basis in the teach- 
ings of Christ, and I find those best 
expressed for me in the Church and 
its services. To me, at any rate, it is 
a real thing to kneel and confess my 
own unworthiness, and to me also it is 
real to know that pardon and forgive- 
ness come. 
AU this is perhaps not scientific, but 
then I am not a scientist. My days 
are spent in working for my daily 
bread, my evenings and leisure are 
spent in trying, in a small way, to help 
those not so well placed as I am, and, 
therefore, I have little time to find out, 
or try to find out, the supposed secrets 
of the Universe. 
I conclude by saying that for me it 
is enough that Christianity helps and 
sustains me in nlY hours of trial and 
trouble, and gives me just the spur 
I need to work on behalf of others, 
and that it lllakes llle a little less 
selfish than I otherwise should be. 


A * 



III.-THE 
"'AITH OF A SOCIALIST WORKING'MAN 


By TOM ADAMS (AN EAST LONDON RAIL'VAY-MAN) 


ONE of my favourite papers, the 
Clarion, appeared recently to have 
come to the conclusion that Religion 
has seen its day: win shortly be a 
thing of the past. That the time is at 
hand when the hUlllan race will discard 
a1togethtr the Beyond and the Unseen: 
that the human mind is being found 
self-contained, equal to all ca11s upon it 
without assistance from further Power. 
This notion strikes most of us at 
first sight as reasonable, and we con- 
gratulate ourselves on having reached 
this high level of intelligence. It may 
be wen before travelling too far on this 
self-satisfied road to remind ourselves 
that this position is as old, at least, as 
European civilisation. I know that 
many of my Socialist comrades read 
history, and they will have gathered 
that, at any rate, among the Greeks, the 
interest in these questions was lively. 
However, even with that most scep- 
tical of peoples, the conclusion a]]uded 
to above never found general accept- 
ance. There is so much of life that 
lies outside proved facts that specula- 
tion on these matters has always, at 
times, occupied the nlinds of thought- 
ful men and \Vonlen. \Ve refuse to be 
confined within the limits of the region 
of things proved. 
May I give a simple illustration of 
what I mean? \Yhy do we Socialists 
believe in a state of society in which 
the individuals wi]] live for each other, 
when the only one of which we have 
any experience presents an uninter
 
rupted spectacle of conflicting selfish 
interests? 
Had Robert Burns any reasonable 
proof to offer of his assertion that 
" l\fan to man the world o'er 
Shall brothers be an' a' that"? 


Eighteenth century society, with its 
rigid class distinctions, had surely all 
the proofs on its side? Burns had no 
proofs, he had only faith: but Clarion 
readers, at least, will hardly dismiss his 
belief as a chimera. 
1'0 the aspiring eye of Burns or 
Rousseau human society assumed a 
form other than any which the cold eye 
of reason could see any signs of in 
their day. To the believing heart this 
world of ours brings messages of a 
Creator and Divine Indweller of whom 
the scientist, as such, knows and ad- 
mits nothing. You call their messages 
unwarranted? How much warrant 
had Darwin for the message which a 
handful of bones brought him about 
the origin and history of untold billions 
of creatures through uncounted ages? 
Just the warrant which every valiant 
and trusting soul has for its ineradi- 
cable belief that at the back of pheno- 
nlena, and binding them into a system, 
is an all-embracing l\lind. Nothing 
has yet transpired to prove Burns a 
false prophet, or Darwin either in his 
wider sphere. 
Such another was Socrates, who, in 
a materialistic age, could feel assured 
that the Voice which drove him on his 
crusade against shanlS was J)ivine, and 
who could meet a martyr's death in 
calm confidence in a future life. Do 
the Clarioll readers think that Socrates is 
a wholly superseded person nowadays? 
It is upon such precedents as these 
that the present writer has ventured to 
regard his own experiences as due to 
something real, and not to hall ucina- 
tion. Eleven years ago religion meant 
absolutely nothing to me. 1\1 y duties 
as a railway-man, and my cares as a 
faillily man, took all my attention. I 
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took no interest in politics, nor did I 
recognise that I had any duties as a 
ci tizen. 
Of course I was familiar enough 
with ordinary Sunday School Chris- 
tianity. It had never occurred to me 
that it had any practical bearing on my 
life, and consequently, so far as I 
thought of it, I disbelieved it and 
derided it. In the inside of one week 
I was brought from this position to 
absolute conviction of the truth and 
reality of what that very Christianity 
sets forth, and of its infinite import- 
ance to me. 
At the same time and as quickly I 
became a keen Socialist. I had derided 
that ideal, too, as impracticable. So- 
cialism now all at once appeared as 
practicable as Christianity appeared true, 
and that, too, just because Christianity 
was true. The train of thought which 
issued in this double conviction was 
set agoing by an eloquent course of 
addresses by the Rev. :l\lr. l\laturin in 
the Poplar Town Hall in 1893. Since 
1893, instead of frittering away my 
spare time I knew not how, I have 
valued every moment of it, because I 
could spend it in studying social ques- 
tions in the light of the Gospel. Nor 
was this a passing excitement. I an1 
as ardent a social reformer to-day as I 
was imnlediately after nlY conversion; 
and, although a more informed, yet a 
no less sanguine one. 
The measure of my confidence in 
social reform is the measure of my as- 
surance of the truth of the Gospel, 
and that is absolute. The Gospel has 
regenerated me; the Gospel will re- 
generate the hideous travesty of cor- 
porate life which in bitter irony we 
call society. At any moment my 
Utopian dream may vanish in smoke 
through th.e withdrawal of what gives 
it corporeal reality-the Gospel. Now 
as always I stand or fall with the 
Gospel. In point of fact I an1 not 
greatly afraid that I shall wake up to 
find myself the victinl of a sweet de- 
lusion. I-Jistory-if I may take 


Carlyle as my guide in interpreting it 
-is on my side. Carlyle was not one 
who blinked all that seems to deny the 
power of Christ about us-far from it; 
but he felt he could report progress, 
and he attributed the progress to the 
power of Christ. 
I am frequently assured that this 
progress is to be assigned, not to the 
work of Christ, but to Civilisation with 
a big C. \Vhat is this beneficent 
power thus brought on to the stage? 
How does it work? \Vhither is it 
carrying us? I get no answers to these 
quest
ons. Civilisation, I discover, is 
not a cause of anything. It is a de- 
scription of a state of affairs, produced 
by some force or forces, not by itself. 
Civilisation is an effect, not a cause. 
Others tell me that the advance made 
is the outconle of the nature of hu- 
nlanity gradually evolved and expressed 
in laws and institutions. I an1 expected 
to imagine that this process of moral 
evolution would have taken place just 
the sanle if there had been no such 
thing as Christianity. But the task is 
difficult. I cannot conjure up 1900 
years of history with a portion cut out 
all down the line. I get mixed and 
lost while I am trying to do so. 
There is another difficulty, weightier 
than my inability to re-write European 
history without Christianity: the myriad 
contributors to the march of European 
history, to the evolution of character 
and institutions I am told about, were 
quite certain that they made those 
contributions because of Christianity. 
Copernicus and Galileo, Erasmus and 
Giordano Bruno, Sir Isaac Newton and 
Lord Kelvin, have toiled under the 
orders, as they firmly believed, of an 
Unseen I\1aster, whose very existence 
1\lr. Blatchford denies. 
There may be blanks in the evidence 
for part of the Christian story: but 
modern progress is the outcome of the 
lives, thoughts, and actions of Dlcn 
who believed the Christian story, and 
based the purpose of their lives on the 
faith it gave thcm. 



IV.-THE SERVICE OF MAN 


By REV. CHARLES L. rv1ARSON 


Cc CIVILISATION is built up by infidels," 
1\lr. Blatchford tells us. 
There we can all agree, I think; but, 
personally, since I am not at all pleased 
with civilisation, and much want to 
cure it, and consider it a scientific way 
of pillaging the poor, an organised hy- 
pocrisy-what 81. John calls the world, 
and bids us not to love-I alll very 
pleased to agree with 1\1r. Blatchford 
that it is the work of infidels, and only 
hope that God in His mercy will con- 
vert the infidels whose work it is, and 
overrule civilisation, and transform it 
into the Holy City, the mother of all 
her citizens, and the poisoner and rob- 
ber of none. 
Mr. Blatchford attacks a vital tenet 
of our faith, viz., that of God the Father 
Almighty, l\1aker of Heaven and Earth. 
I-I
 assures us that this is quite a 
delusion, because there are famines, 
convulsions, disease, war, ignorance, 
and pain in His world. Indeed, we 
have never pretended to think that 
there were none of these things. They 
are not new to us. \Ve were not born 
of stocks and stones, as Socrates says. 
\Ve are so well aware of the agony of 
life that we actually take the worst 
torture of the highest organisn1 we know 
- that is, the death of man-and select 
out of all deaths the worst we have 
heard of, and the most undeserved and 
wantonly abominable, and then, having, 
as it were, stated the difficulty far more 
startlingly than 1\lr. Blatchford could 
possibly state it, we write calmly over 
the horror we have selected, " Sic Delis 
dilexit 1Jl111zdU11l "-" So God loved the 
world " ! 
That lllust be very puzzling to bc- 


ginners, and so, I think, they may quite 
fairly say to us: .C This seems a great 
paradox. You seem to laugh either at 
us, or at pain and defeat and disease 
and death. How do you get to this 
position? " 
Perhaps, if folk asked this before 
they began to refute the wisdolll of the 
ages, they would not be quite so sure 
that "the poetical and pleasing theory 
of a Heavenly Father and God of Love 
is a delusion," as 1\'lr. Blatchford is. 
But, first, let lne tell those who know 
already that it is no delusion, that such 
knowledge came to the children of 
men with slowness and great difficulty; 
that many, if not most, of the past ages 
of the world have not attained to it, 
and many, if not most, of the races of 
the world have not yet found it; that 
David himself, in the Seventy-Third 
Psalm, had enormous difficulty in think- 
ing that there was intelligence and 
knowledge in the chief power of the 
world, the Most High, and still more 
in believing that God could actually 
love those who were of a clean heart. 
l-Ie as nearly as possible said, "even as 
they," or "have with you," to the fra. 
tricidal Atheists. Consequently we 
must neither be astonished nor angry 
that n1en find the same difficulty of 
belief an10ng ourselves, because the 
belief in a Heavenly Father seen1S 
rather paradoxical. 
How do we arrive at it? Before 
answering that, I want to say two 
things: First, that if we suppose the 
world to be a big machine of whirling 
wheels, n1ade up of lifeless stuff, and 
if we think that this lllachine has a 
lllaker and engineer, who sets it all 
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whizzing and clattering round, and who 
then either interferes with it now and 
then, or else does not interfere with it, 
then I think Mr. Blatchford's shot hits us 
between wind and water. The engineer 
who really nleant his machine to stalnp 
out happiness or health, and failed to 
make it do so, is not a Divine En- 
gineer, certainly, and cannot be wor- 
shipped, even if he exists. Only, you 
will observe, please, that in this line of 
argument there are three assumptions: 
(I) That the world is an engine. 
(2) That the engineer (if there is one) 
is outside and apart from his work. 
(3) That he nleant to manufacture 
pleasure out of his machine, but fails to 
do so. 
Each of these propositions I find 
hard to accept as reasonable. 
The second thing I want to say is 
this-that we must not be alarmed 
when things turn out to be paradoxes. 
Mr. Blatchford, for instance, believes 
in Evolution. So far as I understand 
it-from J. H. Newman, and Darwin, 
and other exponents- I think he is 
quite right. But evolution means un- 
wrapping or rolling out things. I want 
to ask you a plain question: "'Vas 
the thing unwrapped or unrolled ever 
in its wrapping? Suppose an amæba 
develops into a fish, or anthropoid ape 
into man. 'Vas the fish in the amæba 
and the man in the ape ? Yes or no?" 
N ow, the answer to this is both " Yes" 
and" No "-" Yes," because if he had 
not been in he could never have come 
out, and there would have been no 
evolution, only transformation. " No," 
because, unless the fish or man had 
come out, he would not have real1y 
been in. It would not then be evolu- 
tion, but status quo. 
If this is nonsense, because it is 
paradox, then Evolution is nonsense, 
and science is nonsense, and mind is 
nonsense, and much else besides. 
Bearing this in mind, let us gird up 
our loins, and, as it were, look frankly 
at the Universe for our little selves. It 
is certainly a wonderful sight-stars, 


and grass, and seas, and all growing 
and fading-growing out of gas and 
nothing (or next to nothing) by mys- 
terious powers we call gravity, capillary 
attraction, assimilation, and all sorts. 
It seems possible to learn how worlds 
came to be, not 'liJhat they are. A 
savage can soon learn how I write, but 
not what I write-by what I write we 
mean what meaning, thoughts, ideas, I 
write. No amount of how and 'li/hcll 
tells us what and 'why, does it? 
'VeIl, I see evolved great power in 
the Universe, flaming heat, fierce lights, 
huge weights, unspanned space, the 
birth and the death of planets. That 
great power which is evolved must be 
evolved out of something at least as 
powerful. If you see a wave in the 
sea strong enough to move your sand 
castle at once, you may say, quite 
reasonably, "The sea is stronger than 
my sand castle." But if the wave does 
not wash down your castle, you cannot 
argue that the sea is not strong enough 
to do so, can you? The Universe 
shows power; but we cannot argue 
that it shows weakness, because what- 
ever is shown is power, and the mani- 
festation of power. 'Ve can only say 
this wave is not strong; much power is 
not put forth by the sea or the 
Universe. 
So we nlay argue, froln beholding 
power manifested, that there is power 
within; from power which has come 
out in the world we may argue that 
God has might. \Ve see His nlight-a 
wave of it in the sun and the hills, and 
so on; but you cannot say, "The 
steam-hammer taps, but does not 
crack a nut: it is weak," nor that 
where there is small power put forth, as 
in a butterfly's stamp, that God is weak. 
Now, I see present-evolved, if you 
like-in the Universe intelligence 
in men (and dogs, too, and other 
things). I cannot see a quart and 
fancy it canle out of a pint pot, nor 
can I see intelligence and imagine it to 
be evolved out of blockish non-intelli- 
gence. If any corner of the Universe 
. 
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shows a spark of intelligence, then I 
seem to see that the stuff out of which 
the Universe is made n1ust be intelli- 
gent, too. He that planted the eye, 
shall He not see? He that made the 
ear, shall He not hear? But we can- 
not argue negatively, He that made 
blindness, shall He not be blind? 
because blindness is not something, 
but only the want of something. 
Sight may be a big wave or a small 
wave, but you cannot say that the sea 
is weaker than the wave, only stronger. 
Therefore men argue, I think, un- 
answerably, that from intelligence, 
consciousness, wisdom in the man 
world, there must be something at 
least as intelligent, at least as con- 
scious, and at least as wise, in the 
power which shows itself in man, in 
the sea of which Inan is the wave; 
and that is what we mean by God. 
But not only are there wits-there 
is something finer: .l\Iercy, pity, 
charity to be seen in SOine men-in- 
deed, in most men. There is this 
power of tenderness in the wave-this 
colour in the ray. Can we reasonably 
say that the sea is less than its wave? 
or the ray more brilliant than the 
light which darted it forth? 
Now, suppose we take an extreme 
instance of mercy-of a Inan laying 
down his life for others, his friends, 
or even his enemies. Then the wave 
of mercy is a large and deep one, and 
from that I argue that the ocean of 
mercy must be as deép, or even deeper, 
than that. But if the deep of n1an's 
pity is too shallow to cover this or that 
cruel enemy, I cannot argue that God's 
mercy is as easily botton1ed, can I ? 
Now listen how 1\1r. Blatchford rea- 
sons: "Blindness, epilepsy, leprosy, 
madness fall like a dreadful blight 
upon a myriad of God's children, and 
the Heavenly Father gives neither 
guidance nor consolation. Only man 
helps man. Only man pities. Only 
man tries to save." 
You see, Mr. Blatchford grants too 
much. If man guides anù consoles, 


if man pities and tries to save, then 
thatdearhuman helpandcompassion isa 
ray, or many rays, from the Great Light. 
I knew a boy once, Charles Lock, 
who saved another from drowning, 
and, having pushed his friend on to a 
rock, was swept away by the race of 
the channel, and died. He is buried 
in Clevedon Churchyard, and they 
have written over his bones: "Here- 
by perceive we the love of God, for 
He laid down His life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren." 
That was when 1\1r. Blatchford was 
in socks; and now he comes to teach 
us the sacredness of n1an's work for 
man. 1 don't know why men die, 
though I can see that without the 
" last enemy" the world would be 
unspeakably harsher and more acridly 
competitive and internecine than it 
is. But I know that our bit is to 
fight for health, and to love the life of 
men; and if death or blindness conles, 
to recognise that breath or eyeballs arc 
temporary splashes and ripples of 
the great sea. If I have had then1 
ever, I am part of that larger life which 
evolved then1, contains them, and can 
easily reproduce thenl in me. 
I have shown you that a belief in 
our Heavenly Father is not unreason- 
able. N ow I wish to point out that 
without it the brotherhood of men is 
a meaningless expression. There is 
no other reason, except OUf funda- 
mental unity, why we should not 
treat 111an as a living tool, so far as 
we can-enslave him, exploit him, pit 
one man against another for our plea- 
sure or profit. 'Yhy on earth should 
we not use Chinamen to lower the 
wages and the insolence of Kaffirs and 
Cornish miuers, if we are not really 
all limbs of a living social whole? 
Our wits, our lust of diamonds, our 
powers and position all point one way 
-towards slavery. 
Then, again, 1\lr. Bradlaugh was 
reasonable. He was an Individualist. 
I-Ie belit;vcd in self-help, in life as a 
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scramble, \yhere the strong boys are 
to get all the lollipops, and he wanted 
all legs untied, so that everyone could 
struggle for his share. But 1\1r. 
Blatchford has no such illusions. He 
is co-operative, social in his ainls. 
He does not want us to scramble for 
loaves and fish, but to sit down by 
fifties, and be served in order. I 
cannot see how, if he thinks in a 
straight line, he can be an Individualist 
in religion, and how, if he believes in 
men being brothers, he can disbelieve 
in a Universal Father. 
l\1r. Blatchford says :- 
" I t is better to work for the 
general good, to help our weak or 
friendless fellow-creatures, than to 
pray for our own grace, or benefit, 
or pardon. ,V ork is nobler than 
prayer, and far more dignified." 
I think we can a(!ree here. Let us 
try. I hear that 
ur butcher has a 
stroke, and I hurry off to see him, 
anxious to work, as my teacher tells 
me. \Vhat can I do for hinl? He 
wants fruit. 'VelI, I can bicycle and 
get him sonle. On the way I meet 
his doctor, who says the poor fellow 
has incipient hemorrhage on the brain, 
and he is worrying himself into real 
apoplexy. So I go back to cheer him. 
" \V ork is nobler than prayer, and far 
more dignified," I say to myself. But 
I can't cheer him, being worried nlyself, 
and I sit by his bed, and just long to 
be able to do something, and still I 
can't. So I have just to pray for grace 
for nlyself to cheer him, and for grace 
for him to be cheered and patient; and 
that is work, too, and, being work, is 
"far more dignified" than itself- 
which, of course, is nonsense; but 1fr. 
Blatchford's nonsense, and not mine. 
As to the service of man, it is easy 
to talk about, but wants a lot of grace 
( or gracefulness) and pardon (because 
we are hardly good enough for it), and 
needs benefits-to pass on. 
Service of man? A potman, I 
believe, serves his customers. That 
is certainly the service of man, is it 
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not? I do not wish to sneer at pot- 
men at all. I rather wish to tell you 
that I think that people who bring 
drink to the thirsty are, so far, doing 
a Christian work, and are, indeed, a 
branch of the Christian ministry. 
" Yes, that is all very well," you will 
answer; "but the work of a potman is 
not always good. He often brings 
drink to those who have had enough 
already." 
Certainly; but that is the service of 
man, is it not? Or perhaps you would 
call it the disservice of man, because 
he is doing harm? But the action is 
the same, whether he brings the first 
pot to quench thirst, or the last to 
quench sense. The potman is serving 
man, though he begins by serving the 
man in man, and ends by serving the 
beast in man. 
Perhaps we must, before we talk 
about the service of man, ask whether 
you mean the service of the good in 
Inan or of the bad in man? 
Take one more instance. A friend 
of mine is a thief. I direct hin1 to a 
certain dumpy British paterfanlilias 
walking in the Strand, and say: "Dive 
into that fob pocket while that gentle- 
n1an is sneering at Porkin and Snob." 
Is that the service of man? 11 y 
friend the pickpocket says that he is 
well served, and a picI
pocket is a man 
for a' that. 
"But what about the nlan froln 
whon1 he steals?" you say. "I don't 
call it service of man if you rob Bob 
to serve Bill, for by service of nlan we 
mean of man generally, not of this man 
against that Inan." 
a! I see; by service of man you 
mean, first, the service of what is good 
and wholesonle in nlan-not bringing 
gin and plum cake into hospitals, but 
sending surgeons with lancets; not 
bringing rack-rents to rapacious land- 
lords, and swag to burglars, and so on ? 
And, secondly, you nlean by service of 
man, service, not of some men at the 
expense of others, but of communal. 
social J or catholic Olan ? 


. 
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You would not count it to be the 
service of man if I took the cod-liver 
oil from one consumptive, SInith, to 
give it to another, Brown, equally 
deserving, because man in general 
would not be served at an, and by 
service of man you mean man in 
general, and the ideal man in general 
whom you see and find in Smith and 
Brown, and whom you really wish to 
serve? 
That seems quite right, in all but one 
particular, and that is the language 
which you use. 1\1ay we suggest that 
you can put what you want into a mono- 
syllable-that you need not talk about 
serving the ideal in nlan or the social 
communal-man-in-general-in-man? it is 
shorter and better just to say that by 
all this you mean to say" Serve Christ." 
1'hen we can all understand one 
another, and can agree, and can leave 
our squabbles and disputes, and unite 
in trying to get reforms brought about 
which are grievously hindered by Re- 
actionary 1\1aterialism, Fatalism, Deter- 
minism, Pilatism, Barrabism, disbelief, 
and low spirits generally. 
" Holiness!" says 1\1r. Blatchford. 
"The people are being robbed; the 
people are being cheated; the people 
are being lied to; the people are being 
despised, and neglected, and ruined 
body and soul." 
" Holiness!" we answer. " Yes, if 
all these unholy things are about, and 
as fierce and dominant as you describe, 
it is about time we got a little holiness 


to mate and master them"; and I 
don't see that we shall get much by 
kicking out the Ten Commandments, 
and adding a dozen H nots" to the 
Creed. 
'Vhatever benefits are to be obtained 
frolTI unholiness, we seem already to 
enjoy to the full. I have not observed 
that the envy, greed, covetousness, 
anger, pride, lust, and sloth of the 
poor have diminished these things in 
the rich, or that the same things in the 
rich have diminished them in the poor, 
so that I can see no advantage in 
railing against holiness, of which there 
seems all too little, and then saying: 
" 'Vhat we want is citizenship, hUlnan 
sympathy, public spirit, daring agita- 
tors, stern reformers, drains, houses, 
schoolmasters, clean water, truth-speak- 
ing, soap, and Socialism." 
Unholiness does not seem to breed 
much of these things. They corne in 
their only noble forms as the result 
of wisdom and great thoughts in our 
citizens, which, as Plato says, are" The 
best sentinels that God has given to 
watch and ward the souls of men." 
They do not spring from despising 
the Ideal City, but from beholding 
it steadfastly and ceaselessly, and 
ordering ourselves, our towns, counties, 
countries, and world by the laws of no 
other city than this, of which the 
pattern, says Plato, "is laid up in 
Heaven for us to gaze upon," and 
which Churchmen think is even nearer 
than that it, the Church itself. 



=> 
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CHRISTIANITY AND RATIONALISM 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


1vry friend, 1\lr. George Haw, has 
asked me to state, in one or two 
articles, my general belief on the sub- 
ject of Christianity, to be inserted in 
the Clario1l. I will not pretend to 
any particular reluctance to do so; but 
I ought not to do it without first of 
all offering to Mr. Blatchford our 
gratitude, and something which is 
better than gratitude, our congratula- 
tions, upon the very magnanimous 
action which he has taken in thus 
putting his paper into the hands of 
his religious opponents. In doing so 
he has scored, in a generous uncon- 
sciousness, a real point. 
1\10st of the awful revelations of 
Christian evil and ignorance do not, 
I am afraid, affect me in quite so 
serious a manner as they ought to. 
\Vhen I hear that a German professor 
has found the four-hundredth accu- 
rate origin of protoplasm, I try in 
vain to feel excitement j when I read 
that savages paint their faces green 
to please the ghosts (or what not), I 
have no feeling beyond a vague plea- 
sure and sympathy. Both the German 
professor and the green-faced savage 
seem to me to be doing the same thing 
-that is, falling under the influence of 
. . 
 
that starry Impulse whIch leads D1en 
to take a vast deal of trouble about 
quite useless things. 
But such things do not Blake much 
difference to my view of Christianity. 
In the whole of this controversy I 
have felt the force of one thing, which 


has really hit practical Christianity; 
I think it is a good argument; I think 
it is a terrible argument. It is that 
this controversy is being conducted in 
a non-Christian paper. It certainly is 
a fair point scored against a religion 
that the people who seem to be most 
interested in it are those who believe it 
to be a fraud. I think, therefore, that 
Mr. Blatchford's magnanimity, like all 
magnanimity, is profoundly philosophi- 
cal and wise. 
Nor do I blan1e him, as some have 
done, for having discussed it at great 
length j as the subject is the nature 01 
the Universe, it is necessarily as large 
as the Universe, and as rich as the 
Universe, and) I may add, as amusing 
as the Universe. 
In fact, I fancy there must be such 
a thing as Imn10rtality, merely that 
1\1r. Blatchford and I may have time 
to discuss whether it is true. 
Before I give an outline of nlY vie\\", 
there is one other thing to be said in 
which I cannot avoid the persona) 
note. I have begun to realise that 
there are a good many people to whom 
my way of speaking about these things 
appears like an indication that I am 
flippant or imperfectly sincere. Since, 
as a matter of fact, I an1 more certain 
of myself in this affair than I am of the 
existence of the moon, this naturally 
causes me some considerable regret; 
but I think I see the naturalness of the 
mistake, and how it arose in people far 
removed from the Christian atmos- 


. 
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phere. Christianity is itself so jolly a 
thing that it fills the possessor of it 
with a certain silly exuberance, which 
sad and high-minded Rationalists 
might reasonably mistake for mere 
buffoonery and blasphemy; just as 
their prototypes, the sad and high- 
Illinded Stoics of old Rome, did mis- 
take the Christian joyousness for buf- 
foonery and blasphemy. 
This difference holds good every- 
where, in the cold Pagan architecture 
and the grinning gargoyles of Christen- 
dom, in the preposterous motley of the 
1\liddle Ages and the dingy dress of 
this Rationalistic century. And if 1\1:r. 
Blatchford wishes to know why we 
should be surprised if the Duke of 
Devonshire walked about with one leg 
red and the other yellow (as a noble- 
man n1ight have done in the thirteenth 
century), I can obligingly inform him 
that it is because of the decay of our 
faith. Nowhere in history has there ever 
been any popular brightness and gaiety 
without religion. 
The first of all the difficulties that I 
have in controverting nIr. Blatchford 
is sin1ply this, that I shall be very 
largely going over his own ground. 
1\1y favourite text-book of theology 
is God and my Nez:!{hboltr, bu t I 
cannot repeat it in detail. If I gave 
each of my reasons for being a 
Christian, a vast nun1ber of then1 
would be 1\1r. TIlatchford's reasons for 
not being one. 
For instance, 1\lr. Blatchford and 
his school point out that there are 
n1any 111yths parallel to the Christian 
story; that there were Pagan Christs, 
and Red Indian Incarnations, and 
Patagonian Crucifixions, for all I know 
or care. But does not ]\lr. Blatchford 
see the other side of this fact? If the 
Christian God really made the human 
race, would not the human race tend 
to rumours and perversions of the 
Christian God? If the centre of our 
life is a certain fact, would not people 
far from the centre have a muddled 
version of that fact? If we are so 


made that a Son of God n1ust deliver 
us, is it odd that Patagonians"should 
dream of a Son of God? 
The Blatchfordian position really 
aillounts to this-that because a 
certain thing has impressed millions of 
different people as likely or necessary, 
therefore it cannot be true. And then 
this bashful being, veiling his own 
talents, convicts the wretched G. K. C. 
of. paradox! I like paradox, but I am 
not prepared to dance and dazzle to 
the extent of Nunquam, who points 
to humanity crying out to a thing, 
and pointing to it from immeIllorial 
ages, as a proof that it cannot be 
there. 
The story of a Christ is very con1- 
n10n in legend and literature. So is 
the story of two lovers parted by Fate. 
So is the story of two friends killing 
each other for a woman. But will it 
seriously be lllaintained that, because 
these two stories are COlnmon as 
legends, therefore no two friends were 
ever separated by love or no two lovers 
by circumstances? It is tolerably 
plain, surely, that these two stories are 
common because the situation is an in- 
tensely probable and human one, 
because our nature is so built as to 
make thelll almost inevitable. 
'Vhy should it not be that our 
nature is so built as to make certain 
spiritual events inevitable? In any 
case, it is clearly ridiculous to attempt 
to disprove Christianity by the nU111bcr 
and variety of Pagan Christs. You 
Inight as well take the number and 
variety of ideal schen1es of society, 
fron1 Plato's Reþublic to 1\10rris' News 
from Nowhere, from 1\Iore's Utoþia 
to Blatchford's l1Ierrie England, and 
then try and prove fron1 then1 that man. 
kind cannot ever reach a better social 
condition. If anything, of course, 
they prove the opposite; they suggest 
a human tendency towards a better 
condition. 
Thus, in this first instance, when 
learned sceptics come' to me and say, 
" Are you a ware that the Kaffirs have 
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a story of Incarnation?" I should 
reply: "Speaking as an unlearned 
person, I don't know. But speaking as 
a Christian, I should be very much 
astonished if they hadn't." 
Take a second instance. The Secu- 
larist says that Christianity has been a 
gloomy and ascetic thing, and points to 
the procession of austere or ferocious 
saints who have given up home and 
happiness and macerated health and 
sex. But it never seems to occur to 
him that the very oddity and complete- 
ness of these men's surrender make it 
look very much as if there were really 
something actual and solid in the thing 
for which they sold themselves. They 
gave up all pleasures for one pleasure 
of spiritual ecstasy. They may have 
been mad; but it looks as if there 
really were such a pleasure. They 
gave up all human experiences for the 
sake of one superhuman experience. 
They may have been wicked, but it 
looks as if there were such an experi- 
ence. 
It is perfectly tenable that this ex- 
perience is a
u6angerous and selfish a 
thing as drink. A nlan who goes 
ragged and homeless in order to see 
visions may be as repellent and im- 
moral as a man who goes ragged and 
homeless in order to drink brandy. 
That is a quite reasonable position. 
But what is manifestly not a reason- 
able position, what would be, in fact, 
not far from being an insane position, 
would be to say that the raggedness of 
the man, and the homelessness of the 
nlan, and the stupefied degradation of 
the man proved that there was no such 
thing as brandy. 
1'hat is precisely what the Secularist 
tries to say. He tries to prove that 
there is no such thing as supernatural 
experience by pointing at the people 
who have given up everything for it. 
He tries to prove that there is no such 
thing by proving that there are people 
who live on nothing else. 
Again I may submissively ask: 
"\Yhose is the paradox?" 'rhe fran- 


tic severity of these lnen may, - ?f 
course, show that they were eccentnc 
people who loved unhappiness for its 
own sake. But it seems more in 
accordance with commonsense to sup- 
pose that they had really found the 
secret of some actual power or experi- 
ence which was, like wine, a terrible 
consolation and a lonely joy. 
Thus, then, in the second instance, 
when the learned sceptic says to nle: 
"Christian saints gave up love and 
liberty for this one rapture of Christi- 
anity," I should reply: "It was very 
wrong of them. But, having some 
notion of the rapture of Christianity, I 
should have been surprised if they 
hadn't." 
Take a third instance. The Secu- 
larist says that Christianity produced 
tumult and cruelty. He seems to sup- 
pose that this proves it to be bad. 
But it might prove it to be very good. 
For men comnlit crimes not only for 
bad things, far more often for good 
things. For no bad things can be 
desired quite so passionately and per- 
sistently as good things can be desired, 
and only very exceptional men desire 
very bad and unnatural things. 
1\'lost crinle is committed because, 
owing to sonle peculiar complication, 
very beautiful or necessary things are 
in some danger. For instance, if we 
wanted to abolish thieving and swind- 
ling at one blow, the best thing to do 
would be to abolish babies. Babies, 
the most beautiful things on earth, 
have been the excuse and origin of 
alnlost all the business brutality and 
financial infamy on earth. 
If we could abolish nlonogamic or 
romantic love, again, the country would 
be dotted with l\faiden Assizes. And 
if anywhere in history masses of COlll- 
mon and kindly men beconl
 cruel, 
it almost certainly does not mean that 
they are serving something in itself 
tyrannical (for why should they?). It 
almost certainly does mean that some- 
thing that they rightly value is in peril, 
such as the food of their children, the 
. 
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chastity of their women, or the inde- 
pendence of their country. And when 
something is set before them that is 
not only enormously valuable, but also 
quite new, the sudden vision, the 
chance of winning it, the chance of 
losing it, drive them mad. It has the 
same effect in the moral world that 
the finding of gold has in the economic 
world. It upsets values, and creates a 
kind of cruel rush. 
'Ve need not go far for instances 
quite apart from the instances of 
religion. "'hen the modern doctrines 
of brotherhood and liberality were 
preached in France in the eighteenth 
century the time was ripe for them, 
the educated classes everywhere had 
been growing towards them, the world 
to a very considerable extent welcomed 
them. And yet all that preparation 
and openness were unable to prevent 
the burst of anger and agony which 
greets anything good. And if the slow 
and polite preaching of rational fra- 
ternity in a rational age ended in the 
massacres of Septem ber, what an a 
fortiori is here! 'Vhat would be likely 
to be the effect of the sudden drop- 
ping into a dreadfully evil century 
of a dreadfully perfect truth? 'Vhat 
would happen if a world baser than 
the world of Sade were confronted 
with a gospel purer than the gospel of 
Rousseau ? 
The mere flinging of the polished 
pebble of Republican Idealism into 
the artificial lake of eighteenth cen- 
tury Europe produced a splash that 
seemed to splash the heavens, and a 
storm that drowned ten thousand 
men. \Vhat would happen if a star 
from heaven really fell into the slimy 
and bloody pool of a hopeless and 
decaying humanity? IVlen swept a 
city with the guillotine, a continent 
with the sabre, because Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity were too 
precious to be lost. How if Chris- 
tianity was yet more maddening be- 
cause it was yet more precious? 
But why should we labour the point 


when One who knew human nature as 
it can really be learnt, from fishermen 
and women and natural people, saw 
from his quiet village the track of 
this truth across history, and, in say- 
ing that He came to bring not peace 
but a sword, set up eternally His 
colossal realism against the eternal 
sentimentality of the Secularist? 
Thus, then, in the third instance, 
when the learned sceptic says: "Chris- 
tianity produced wars and persecu- 
tions," we shall reply: "Naturally." 
And, lastly, let me take an example 
which leads me on directly to the 
general matter I wish to discuss for 
the remaining space of the articles at 
my command. The Secularist con- 
stantly points out that the Hebrew 
and Christian religions began as local 
things; that their god was a tribal 
god; that they gave him material 
form, and attached him to particular 
places. 
This is an excellent example of one 
of the things that if I were conduct- 
ing a detailed campaign I should use 
as an argument for :he validity of 
Biblical experience. For if there 
really are some other and higher 
beings than ourselves, and if they in 
some strange way, at some emotional 
crisis, really revealed thelnselves to 
rude poets or dreamers in very simple 
times, that these rude people should 
regard the revelation as local, and 
connect it with the particular hill or 
river where it happened, seems to me 
exactly what any reasonable human 
being would expect. I t has a far 
lnore credible look than if they had 
talked cosmic philosophy from the 
beginning. If they had, I should 
have suspected "priestcraft" and for- 
geries and third-century Gnosticism. 
If there be such a being as God, 
and He can speak to a child, and if 
God spoke to a child in the garden, 
the child would, of course, say that God 
lived in the garden. I should not 
think it any less likely to be true for 
that. If the child said: "God is every- 
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where: an impalpable essence pervad- 
ing and supporting all constituents of 
the Cosmos alike "-if, I say, the infant 
addressed me in the above terms, I 
should think he was much more likely 
to have been with the governess than 
with God. 
So if 1\foses had said God was an 
Infinite Energy, I should be certain 
he had seen nothing extraordinary. 
As he said He was a Burning Bush, 
I think it very likely that he did see 
son1ething extraordinary. For what- 
ever be the I)ivine Secret, and 
whether or no it has (as all peoplE: 
have believed) sometimes broken 
bounds and surged into our work, at 
least it lies on the sIde furthest away 
from pedants and their definitions, 
and nearest to the silver souls of quiet 
people, to the beauty of bushes, and 
the love of one's native place. 
Thus, then, in our last instance 
(out of hundreds that might be 
taken), we conclude in the same way. 
\Vhen the learned sceptic says: "The 
visions of the Old Testament were 
local, and rustic, and grotesque," we 
shall answer: "Of course. They were 
genuine." 
Thus, as I said at the beginning, I 
find myself, to start with, face to 
face with the difficulty that to m
n- 
tion the reasons that I have for 
believing in Christianity is, in very 
nlany cases, simply to repeat those 
arguments which 1\1r. Blatchford, in 
some strange way, seems to regard as 
arguments against it. His book is 
really rich and powerful. He has 
undoubtedly set up these four great 
guns of which I have spoken. I have 
nothing to sa y against the size and 


ammunition of the guns. I only say 
that by some accident of arrangement 
he has set up those four pieces of 
artillery with the tails pointing at 
me and the mouths pointing at hin1- 
self. If I were not so humane, I 
should say: "Gentlemen of the Secu- 
larist Guard, fire first." 
But there is more to be said. 1Ir. 
Blatchford, for some reason or other 
(possibly want of space), has neglected 
to urge all the arguments for Chris- 
tianity. And, oddly enough, the two 
or three arguments he has omitted 
to state are the really vital and essen- 
tial ones. \Vithout them, even the 
excellent four facts which he and I 
have respectively explained may ap- 
pear superficially unintelligible. 
\Vhy will many of you not accept 
my four explanations? Obviously, in 
mere logic, they are as logical as IV!r. 
Blatchford's. It is as reasonable, in 
the abstract, that a truth should be 
distorted as that a lie should be dis- 
torted; it is as reasonable, in the 
abstract, that men should starve and 
sin for a real benefit as for an unreal 
one. You will not believe it because 
you are armed to the teeth, and 
buttoned up to the chin with the 
great Agnostic Orthodoxy, perhaps 
the most placid and perfect of all the 
orthodoxies of men. You could sooner 
believe that Socrates was a Govern- 
ment spy than believe that he heard a 
voice from his God. You could more 
easily think that Christ murdered His 
IDother, than that He had a psychic 
energy of which we know nothing. I 
approach you with the reverence and 
the courage due to a bench of 
bishops 


. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 


REV. J. CARTMEL-RoIHNSON 


HAECKEL says there are three but- 
tresses of superstition: ( I) God; (2) 
Free 'Vill; (3) Inll11ortality. And I 
might believe it if I were Haeckel; 
but being one of the " poor little 
curates" w h01l1 Huxley despised, I 
cannot. 
'Vhy? Because I am a curate 2 with 
a curate's Inind-a s1l1all thing, but mine 
own; with a curate's eyes, through 
which I try to see for myself; and a 
curate's prejudice, which refuses to 
accept the imperium of a scientific 
nlan as a divine right. 
Nevertheless, "poor little curate" 
though I be, I cannot forego my own 
judgment because it happens to clash 
with theirs, seeing that Jnany things 
are hidden from the wise and prudent 
which are revealed unto babes. I 
have noticed, too, how ill-balanced 
and ill-proportioned some of the scien- 
tific giants were, as though all their 
strength had been absorbed by one 
organ, to the exclusion of others, so 
that, while they were strong in some 
respects, yet in others they seemed 
contemptibly weak, like the ilnage 
whose head was of fine gold, but 
whose feet were of clay. And, again, 
I have read how they disagreed among 
themselves, and changed their opinions 
from time to tinIe, all which kept me 
fronl worshipping any of them in parti- 
cular, or together. For this I alll in- 
creasingly thankful. 
In the old days, and among primi- 
tive peoples, I think you would find 


the spiritual faculty fully awake-the 
consciousness among men that, though 
their roots were here in the earth, yet, 
like the tree Igdrasil, they could reach 
up into heaven. I am aware that 
Grant Allen spoke contemptuously 
of this religion as "a grotesque fun- 
goid growth clustered round the thread 
of ancestor worship," but I don't agree 
with Grant Allen. Though they lllight 
not be able to express it scientifically, 
there was the idea of two distinct 
modes of existence-the material, and 
the imrnaterial or spiritual, which was, 
and must for ever remain, the basis of 
true religion. 
Here, then, is the rock on which 
all Theists have taken their stand. 
Against this rock Science has launched 
all its artillery. Once the attack was 
a purely materialistic one. It was 
claimed that l\Iatter was the founda- 
tion of the Universe: life and all the 
phenomena of life were explicable by 
the principles of physics, even memory, 
will, hate, love, noble aspirations, pity, 
and the rest. It seellled so simple. 
A Dr. Bartian experimented, and 10! 
in support of his theory, spontaneous 
generation! The air was tremulous 
with expectation; but, alas for him! 
it was found that his infusions were 
imperfectly sterilised. Further experi- 
11lents under 11lore rigorous conditions 
all proved barren. 
You will easily perceive that this 
theory, whereby the organic or living 
was evolved frOlll something which in 
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itself was entirely lifeless, could not 
exist as a working hypothesis for any 
long period. And, indeed, a little 
philosophy soon showed the early 
scientists their errors. It was. un- 
tenable, so they gave it up, and I 
think I am right in saying that all 
the better accredited scientists of later 
years have utterly disclain1ed it. 
Haecke1, who is sOlnetimes mis- 
takenly called a 
laterialist, repudi- 
ates the idea that Science can have 
anything to do with "the l\[aterialism 
which denies the existence of spirit, 
and describes the Universe as a heap 
of dead atoms." Indeed, he adn1Íts- 
but very foolishly, as I shall show 
presently-that modern Science in 
many ways resembles Deisn1. 
Practically, he is as far from our 
position as the 11aterialist was. He 
has only been forced by a study of 
philosophy which scientific men once 
ignorantly despised, much as they 
despise religion now, to renew the 
attack in another form. 
Huxley, in his Physical Basis of Life, 
says it (the theory of Materialism) "is 
as utterly devoid of justification as 
the most baseless theological dogma." 
Again, speaking of the distinctive pro- 
perties of living malter, he says: "Its 
chemical composition contains the so- 
called protein, which has never yet 
been obtained except as a product" 
of living bodies. 
Darwin says: "If we consider the 
whole Universe, the mind refuses to 
look at it as the outcome of chance- 
that is, without design or purpose." 
'Vhen it was claimed that his views 
explain the Universe, he called it, "a 
most monstrous exaggeration." 
Finally, let us take 1\fr. Herbert 
Spencer. He says: "The tendency 
is less to a Universe of dead matter 
than to a Universe everywhere alive." 
And, again, "considering that, finally, 
I have taught that force, as we know 
it, can be regarded only as a conditional 
effect of the 111:condi/ioned cause, the 
unknowable "-italics n1Ïne-" I might 
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reasonably have thought no one would 
have called me a 1\Iaterialist." 
So, you see, Science has made what 
it calls a re-statement of the position. 
It has" gone to Canossa," though it 
said it would not; that is to say, speak- 
ing plainly, it has bowed the knee to 
philosophy, and embodied the ideas of 
Spinoza, the "God-intoxicated philoso- 
pher" of the seventeenth century. 
Nay, it has gone further, describing a 
parabola like some wandering star, and 
its God may almost be described in the 
words of the most Ancient Brahul: "I 
am the sun and moon. I am the 
brilliancy in flame, the sounds in 
air, the fragrance in earth, the eternal 
seed in all things that exist, the life in 
all. I am the goodness of the good. 
I am the beginning, n1iddle, end, eter- 
nal in time, the birth and death of all." 
It is granted, then, that Science has 
shifted ground. For example, the con- 
ception of chemistry has been revolu- 
tionised within our time; and astronomy 
as a science has been continually recast, 
the movements of the planets at one 
time being described as in cycles, then 
in epicycles, afterwards in ellipses, and 
finally-up to the present time-in 
spirals. A wonderful thing about it was 
that the elliptic movement was demon- 
strated to be absolutely correct by the 
eclipses. But then it was remembered 
that Tycho Brahe had foretold then1 
just as correctly on the hypothesis of 
the epicycle ! 
I do not mention these cases to 
discredit Science. God forbid! ""e 
can never be thankful enough to the 
astronomer and the chemist for the 
new worlds they have discovered, and 
as for me, I shall always consider it a 
bounden duty, as 111Y Catechisn1 
teaches, to order D1yseIf lowly and 
reverently before my betters. But I 
do mention it as a warning to those 
who differentiate between Religion and 
Science, in favour of the latter, on the 
ground that its processes are certain, 
whereas Religion can depend on 
nothing but feeling. I deny both con- 
. 
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elusions. (I) Science, no less than 
religion, depends ultilnately on a 
postulate - an assumption; (2) Re- 
ligion does not depend merely on 
en10tion, but also on reason and intel- 
lect. Lest we should despise emotion, 
however, or leave it out as a factor, I 
would again appeal to one of our 
opponents. "At any rate, one signifi- 
cant truth is made clear," says Herbert 
Spencer- I venture to call him so 
indifferently, without the prefix, as one 
of the in1mortals-" that in the genesis 
of a system of thought the emotional 
nature is a large factor-perhaps as 
large a factor as the intellectual 
nature. " 
One thing must be clearly perceived 
by the quotations I have given from 
representative n1en hostile to what I 
may call, in the language of accommo- 
dation, Revealed Religion-this: that 
the old dogmatic Atheism is, for all 
practical purposes, as dead as Queen 
Anne. Persons like Gustave Flourens 
and the man in the park, who contend 
that it is a first duty to banish any 
idea of God, and that there can be no 
real progress till every trace of Religion 
is rooted out-these are a negligible 
quantity; they may be said not to 
exist. 
Of Agnosticism, Deism, Pantheism, 
Positivisn1, Secularism, Pessimism, and 
the rest as systems of philosophy, what 
can I say, except to ask the pardon of 
their adherents for thus lumping them 
together in so heterogeneous a com- 
pany? Besides, my space is limited, 
and my time, as a "poor little curate." 
Suffice it to say, all have a banner and 
a following; they are all rival systems 
to Theism; and I may say, with equal 
truth, they are all rival systems to one 
another. 
I cannot speak of them in detail, 
but I will undertake to prove what I 
shall now affirm, if it be necessary, 
and, on this understanding, I will ask 
you to take my word for what I say 
-supported, of course, by your own 
knowledge, which may easily be 


superior to my own-that they are all 
utterly inadequate to account for cos- 
mical phenomena; that they all fail to 
satisfy the great generic instincts in 
man as to love and morality and the 
deep things of the soul; that they aU 
fail to give us assurance of an immor- 
tality which can in any sense be 
desired as the fulfilment of our human 
desires. 
But there is one kind of philosophy 
for which I will- ask your attention a 
very little while: Idealism. The old 
preachers of this cult, like Schelling 
and l-Iagel, made a fundamental error 
in ignoring the methods of true science, 
and creating an imaginary one of their 
own, which was so obviously absurd 
that their philosophy fell into dis- 
credit. . 
But the fashion of it has revived: 
it no longer invents a scientific formu: 
lary of its own, but accepts what the 
Scientific l\10nists provide, with this 
tremendous reservation: that scien- 
tific truths are not what scientific 
men suppose, i.e., concrete truths, 
but abstract. This visible Universe 
-well, it simply has no existence 
external to ourselves, and-mark this 
-instead of mind being the creature 
of substance, substance is the mere 
creature of mind. 
At first sight, their fundamental 
seems too absurd to discuss; but 
reflect, and you will perceive that it 
is not without some shadow of reason- 
ableness. First appearances are 
nearly always deceptive. A simple 
observer naturally thinks he is sur- 
rounded by a world of objective reali- 
ties existing independent of himself. 
By-and-by, however, he realises that 
a flower is not the same to him and 
the man who is colour-blind or lacks 
the sense of smell: that music does 
not convey the same meaning to him 
and the man who is deaf to the" con- 
course of sweet sounds": that, in 
short, things exist only relatively to our 
own sensibility. So he will realise, 
with a wider mental horizon, that the 
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vibrating ether might project light 
waves and sound waves for all time in 
space, but without the receiving eye or 
ear to transforn1 thelL. into light and 
sound, Nature might remain as dark 
and silent as the tomb. 
It is scarcely necessary to say th3t 
I Idealistic philosophy, disbelieving in 
external reality, is contrary both to 
the teaching of Science and Religion. 
I only Il1ention it to show how funda- 
mentally opposed to each other are 
the teachings of men who oppose the 
principles of our religion, and to 
afford the Idealist an opportunity 
of condemning 1Ionists like Huxley, 
Spencer, and I-Iaeckel, as they them- 
selves have condemned the Material- 
ists. In a process of elin1Ínation, it is 
sonletimes allowable to make use of 
such antagonisms. 
Science, according to Professor 
'Yard, the Idealist-and it is gene- 
rany admitted - teaches that every- 
thing, conscious life included, is 
evolved from substance by a þrocess 
of mechanical laws, and that the actions 
of living creations have a sense of pur- 
þose, but this sense of purþose does not 
determine their action. 
Consider this hypothesis of the 
Scientific lVlonists: 
I. 'Ve are" evolved fron1 substance 
by a process of mechanical laws," I 
do not see where they get the 
authority for such an audacious state- 
ment; but suppose we try to accept 
it with our eyes shut - what then? 
Does it explain anything? \Vhat is 
the driving power in this "process of 
mechanical laws"? 'Vhere and in 
what is the virtue by which we enjoy 
a living relationship to each other? 
'Vhat determines the trend of evolu- 
tion? 'Vithout some eXplanation- 
which I know they cannot give me- 
I must decline to accept their state- 
n1ent as adequate. After all, it is 
only a cast-iron nlodel of an engine 
that won't work. 
2. Our "actions have a sense of 
purpose, but this sense of purpose 
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does not determine our action." This 
sense of purpose, then, like the generic 
sense of inlll10rtality and a hundred 
other expansive senses, is only a lllake- 
believe, seeming to be something when 
it is nothing, and to exercise a power 
which it does not really possess j so 
that a man is no more a real partici- 
pant in the life-dranla than the mario- 
nettes, or the automatic gentlemen 
whom I saw striking the clock bells 
in Cheapside to-day. Is this a working 
hypothesis? And in persistently ask- 
ing such questions the practical nlan 
will perceive the sacredness of conlmon 
sense, as he will also perceive the non- 
sense which is neither believable nor 
sacred. \Ve know the hypothesis won't 
work, for if man could possibly per- 
suade himself that he is a machine- 
made creature of a day, and that his 
actions are no more determined by his 
own personality than a wave of the sea 
determines its motion, what do you 
think the human race would come to 
in ten centuries? 'Vhy, pure animal- 
iSH1. Even the shadow of fatalism 
destroys those on whon1 it rests; but 
the thing itself-why, it would sap 
all the foundations of the higher life, 
and nlan, when the process had worked 
itself out, would revert to type. 
Letourneau, a disciple of the 
Ionist 
School, seems to think he is saying a 
fine thing when he is smashing our 
"hallucinations" and reducing humanity 
to its machine - n1ade proportions. 
Listen to him: "The human being, 
then," when he has bèen in the 
machine-shop of the I\fonists, "knows 
that his poor personali ty is but a 
passing existence, since it springs only 
from the ephemeral grouping of in.. 
destructible atoms, which the shock 
of death will one day disperse. Fran1 
this moment man is really a man." 
'Vhatever 1\1. Letourneau feels, I am 
not sensible of any exhilaration. I 
don't feel, on reading this, that for 
the first time I am really a man; but 
1\1:. Letourneau must pardon my want 
of perception. 
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But the Monists condemn them- 
selves out of their own nlouth, for 
though they reject purpose as a factor 
in organic evolution, yet the struggle 
for existence in the individual can 
mean nothing but that; they cannot 
account for it by any other postulate of 
their own. 
I have spoken of Idealism. It is 
diametrically opposed to Scientific 
:I\IonisIn-that is, to the doctrine of 
substance and mechanical laws-be- 
cause it asserts that they haye no 
existence save subjectively. Need I 
say that this School is as nluch 
opposed to our rrheistic conception as 
the other? Need I refute its weak- 
ness? No, for it is too clearly demon- 
strable. To tell us that the visible 
world and the great Cosmos would 
cease to exist if every human being died 
is an absurdity. Hume once and for 
all disposed of their arguments years 
ago. 
And yet Spencer, Huxley, and the 
later Agnostic scientists confess that 
there is absolutely no proof, no 
certainty, for the existence of a world 
external to ourselves by any process of 
reason, but that it is apprehended only 
by the generic instinct of men or by an 
act of faith. So that they, too, have to 
adopt our methods and appeal to some- 
thing outside of pure reason in account- 
ing for phenomena. 
All mechanical systems fail. They 
are no explanations, only contradictions. 
Even the new theory of the I\Ionists 
that the Universe consists of bodies 
separated by ether, equally with the old 
-that it consists of material bodies 
separated by empty space-both fail, 
both can be reduced to an absurdity by 
logical methods, to say nothing of the 
assumptions which the 
Ionists make 
with regard to the organic, and especially 
the moral world. 
And yet some men prefer the 
methods of Science to those of Religion, 
opposing what is not necessarily and 
essentially opposed, because, in their 
estimation, the fornler is sure of itself, 


and only makes statenlents which it 
can substantiate, whereas Religion is 
subjective, and sentimental, and per- 
ceptive. 
I-Iave we ever realised to what 
absurdity the analytical faculty can 
reduce our ideas, unless it is balanced 
by synthesis? And this both in the 
cosmic and moral world-the domain 
of Science and Religion equally. If 
we have not, then the first and nlost 
necessary lesson in controversy has 
been missed. 
Again, have we realised that moral 
and religious ideas cannot be made in- 
telligible to mere logical understanding, 
nor be verified by any evidence which 
is outside of and lower than them- 
selves? They belong-like music and 
art, and the instinct for beauty of colour, 
and form, and sound-to a sphere be- 
yond the jurisdiction of reason, namely, 
the sphere of perception, and are inde- 
pendent of those logical or critical 
faculties on which Science chiefly relies. 
If we have not learned this second 
lesson also, controversy is bound to 
prove barren. 
For the scientific man and the re- 
ligious man to fight, each with their own 
proper weapons, is to beat the air; they 
do not corne nigh each other. At best, 
they can only utter loud challenges, 
while the spectator sees all the time 
that the fight in reality never comes 
off. 
No wonder, then, that Science does 
not seem reconcilable with religion. 
The great wonder would be if it did. 
Science cannot even be reconciled to 
itself in its present state. \Ve must 
feel-if we study it fairly and" without 
bias," as Spencer would remind us- 
that, on the whole, it is in a state of 
solution, and very few facts, compara- 
tively, have been precipitated. 
On the other hand, I admit quite 
freely, so far as I am concerned, that 
neither can the conflicting elements in 
our religion be reconciled. For example, 
I cannot reconcile the Omnipotence of 
God with the existence of evil. There 
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I am at one with my friend Blatchford. 
Differing fronl him, however, in these 
two particulars : (I) That I see no pos- 
sibility of a satisfactory explanation for 
the presence of evil in the world along 
the route he is travelling, because evil 
must be inherent, whereas I do see a 
way out ultimately along my road, be- 
cause evil is not inherent; (2) that the 
impossibility of reconciling two con- 
flicting truths is no bar to my belief. I 
find the same impossibility meeting me 
every way I turn, but it does not prevent 
me from living a practical life. 
Before I conclude let me say a Credo, 
lest some perturbed soul should write 
and ask me if I really believe in God. 
I do believe in God, and am persuaded 
that when the darkness conIes about 
me, and my strength fails, I shall touch 
God's right hand in the darkness, and 
be lifted up and strengthened. 
And because I believe in God I 
believe in free will and in everlasting 
life. 
N ever will the children of men con- 
sent to be enslaved by this base super- 
stition, this blind, inhuman fetish, 
called "Substance and 11echanical 
Law," even though 10,000 Haeckels 
should trumpet it. A people that has 
once worshipped God will not with 
open eyes worship devils. 'Vhen God 
gave man the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul, and could hold his 
forehead to the sun, then he became 
conscious of something within himself 
greater than" 1Ilechanicallaw." Again, 
when Jesus Christ taught him to pray 
to the Father, he became conscious of 
a slill fuller and grander life. There- 
upon he went out from the shadow of 
bondage, and broke away from the 
fetters of judicial law, even as he had 
done from mecha 11 ica I law in the child- 
hood of his days. Then, indeed, he 
becanle a free nlan in his Father's 
house. 
Can we forego that liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free, and go back 


by a revision of the evolutionary process 
"to the weak and beggarly elements?" 
Or can we bring ourselves to dis- 
believe in immortality, the third great 
truth which Haeckel assails? 
To tell us that man is like a bubble 
on the face of the sea to be re-absorbed 
may seem possible to the scientific 
mind which merely takes account of 
physical causation. But it is just here 
that we quarrel with scientific methods. 
In its study of man's being, instead of 
starting from the true centre, which is 
man's self, it foolishly seeks to dissociate 
itself from humanity and to stand outside 
of itself, merely introducing man inci- 
dentally. Such a process is futile and 
impossible if we are to Blake real 
advancement in the knowledge of our 
own being. This is why the great 
moral perception and generic faculties 
of man have to be ignored by the 
Monist in order to make human life 
square with his preconceptions. I have 
not space to deal with the great question 
of immortali ty further than by suggest- 
ing the incapacity of men like Haeckel 
to teach us: "Deep" only "calleth 
unto deep." 
But human nature rebels against their 
conclusions. If it could even be 
reduced to accept them, I should 
despair of the future. For then indeed 
the toil of man would become weari- 
ness and his aspirations a bitter 
mockery. Then the lullaby of the 
lllother over her babe's cradle would 
end in sighs and the repression of 
despair. Then the patter of the 
children's feet would slow down until 
it became a funeral march to the grave. 
Then no human being could look into 
the face of his beloved for pain and 
agQny of heart. 
But this can never be. The" divine 
something" within me, as Plato calls 
it, assures me that life and not death 
is the end of man. Let us take courage 
therefore, for God is in heaven, and in 
His light we shall see light. 
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I.-THE IDEA OF GOD AND PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS 


PROF. 11oULTON, 11.A., D.LIT. 


THE Editor of the Clarion has told 
us that no man should regard the 
subject of religion as decided for him 
until he has read The Go/den Bough by 
I)r. Frazer. In nlaking a few remarks on 
this subject, I nlight comment on the 
immense amount of open-nlindcdness 
which would result from the general 
following of this advice. It is not 
every working man that can afford time 
to read a book of 1,400 pages even if 
he has access to a library, which will 
save him the 365. he would have to pay 
for the book. N or is it every intelligent 
Ulan who has the special training needed 
to follow the intricacies of a science so 
complicated as anthropology. 
Having nlentioned this objection, I 
lnay go on to show what The Goldell 
Bough really has to do with religion. 
Let me say, to begin with, that I write 
as a personal friend of the distinguished 
author, and an enthusiastic admirer of 
the book, which has enabled me to 
see, as never before, how perfectly 
Christianity was adapted to the instincts 
of universal human nature. I do not 
pretend, of course, that this is Dr. 
Frazer's own inference from the facts 
he has collected and the far-reaching 


theories he has built upon them. A 
grca t and (in the true sense of a nluch
 
abused term) epoch-marking work of 
pure science, it is, in nlY opinion, just 
as much or just as little concerned 
with the truth of Christianity as was 
The Origin of ,Species a generation ago. 
The fact is that, though Christian 
teachers differ in the readiness with 
which they can assimilate discoveries 
in the external world, they all, sooner 
or later, come to understanq. that the 
essence of their faith lies in a region 
into which physical science cannot 
enter, or any other science that has to 
do with phenomena. 11en of science, 
as such, know no nlore about the riddle 
of the human soul than they knew two 
thousand years ago; and if religion has 
to do with the relations between God 
and the soul, it is obvious that its 
sphere lies essentially beyond the range 
of knowledge which is of things we see 
and hear and feel. I am free, there- 
fore, to be Dr. Frazer's willing disciple 
in anthropological science; but if even 
he were to tell me that his science for- 
bade my faith, I must reply that it 
could not possibly come nearer than the 
outworks; tile citadel remains secure. 
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As a matter of fact, there are not haIf- 
a-dozen pages in his big book in which 
his personal deductions from the inquiry 
are even hinted at: and how little we 
fear this latest of the sciences as a foe 
to Christianity may be well seen from 
the effort that many of us made to 
secure Dr. Frazer for the chair of Com- 
parative Religion in the Manchester 
University (Theological Faculty). Per- 
sonally' I am quite certain that our 
divinity students would have been in 
no danger of weakened convictions 
had we succeeded in persuading hÍ111 to 
leave his busy Cambridge workshop for 
a teaching post up here. 
A versatile and bitter reviewer of 
The Golden Bough, Andrew Lang 
has been largely responsible for a 
widely spread impression that the book 
contains an offensive attack upon 
Christianity in the famous section about 
I-Iaman. I shall not discuss this, be- 
cause I cannot see what on earth the 
pother is all about. In what Dr. 
Frazer himself regards as a purely 
subsidiary passage, it is suggested that 
the people's choice between Barabbas 
and Jesus was based upon a kind of 
annual miracle-play, in which one of 
two criminals was hanged in the char- 
acter of Haman, and the other fêted in 
that of Mordecai. The history of 
this usage, going back far into the 
most primitive conditions of human 
thought, is traced by Dr. Frazer with 
inlmense learning; but the actual con- 
nection of the Passion story with it he 
does not pretend to prove, but only to 
render probable. That Christianity 
stands to lose anything even by its 
complete establishment it puzzles tIle 
to see. If Jesus really died "in the 
character of Haman," it is certainly a 
very startling illustration of the state- 
mént that He "was numbered with the 
transgressors," a statement which I 
read in a much older book than The 
Golden Bough. 
I do not, however, imagine that the 
Editor of the Clarion is simple enough 
to regard this episode as the really 


deadly ammunition for which this great 
scientific work is so indispensable an 
arsenal. Long before God and My 
Neighbour was thought of, some of us 
ventured to predict the anti-Christian 
argument which would be based on 
Dr. Frazer's theory. The book is a 
history of the evolution of religion. For 
my present purpose I have no difficulty 
in calling it a comþlete history-just as 
far complete as Darwin's Descent of lIfan 
is for the history of the evolution of 
humanity. But everybody has by this 
time found out that Darwin-assuming 
the scientific proof of his hypothesis- 
only explained the history of the 
hunlan body. The developn1ent of the 
brain of a Shakespeare nlay now be 
traced, for all I know to the contrary, 
with approximate certainty through all 
its countless steps, from the protoplasm 
upwards. But are we any nearer to an 
understanding of the myst
rious I that 
uses the machine which has been so 
wonderfully prepared? Even so, I 
cheerfully acknowledge that Dr. Frazer 
has probably traced a large part of the 
developnlent history of religion, fr0111 
its most prin1itive stages up to the 
point represented by the lower strata 
of Christianity. His book throws 
light on the history and meaning of 
rites and ceremonies, superstitious be- 
liefs and institutions, everything in 
religion which can be studied from the 
outside,. but the soul of religion, the 
nature of 11mn's' innermost relations 
with God, his science has to leave 
alone. You might as well bring a 
microscope to examine, not the hUlllan 
brain, but the mind that uses it as its 
tool. 
I have said that this book teaches 
us much as to the evolution of religion. 
And why not? \V e Chri
tians say 
that God" ll1ade" man, and that lIe 
'. revealed" religion. Yes, but these 
phrases only tell us the result; they 
say nothing as to the process. \Ye do 
not suppose that God made ll1an as a 
sculptor 11lakés a model of clay; nor 
that He revealed religion 'by dictating 
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a creed to a human scribe, who took 
it down word by word. If evolution 
truly describes the method of God's 
working in the material world, it seems 
natural that it should describe His 
Inethod when He would teach men the 
highest knowledge-the knowledge of 
Himself. There are sundry books 
which the R.P.A. are circulating, by 
way of showing how the idea of God 
came into n1en's minds. It is really 
very superfluous trouble on their part. 
Even without the aid of the late Mr. 
Grant Allen, we might have reached 
the conclusion that God's way of teach- 
ing men would probably differ materi- 
ally from the methods of the school- 
master or the journalist. It all depends 
upon our willingness or unwillingness 
to postulate a First Cause for the 
Universe. Physical science has not 
yet found out how to do without one, 
and (if it is ever safe to prophesy) we 
may say she never wil1. That we do 
not know how the first start was given 
to evolutionary processes, that our 
available methods give us no road by 
which we may find out God, is the 
utmost a truly scientific man can 
venture to assert, and the Bible said 
as much as this long ago. Instead of 
simply confessing ignorance, Christians 
say that this First Cause is GOD, and 
that He has made Himself known to 
them in their own consciousness, where 
they are as certain of His presence as 
they are of the air they breathe But 
if they are right, the very definition of 
God excludes restriction within the 
narrow limits of our knowledge. If all 
over the world and in every age all men 
have an idea of the divine-and the 
great anthropologist Tylor has told 
us that every attempt to find excep- 
tions to that rule has broken down- 
it seems to us reasonable to say that 
God put it into their minds. And if 
competent anthropologists show us that 
it arose out of dreams, ghosts, magic, 
nature-personification, or anything else, 
we have only to reply that these in- 
teresting inquiries may, if proved, tell 


us 11O'li1 God evolved in human minds 
the first intuitions of Himself. A 
whole library of Rationalist Press books 
will not avail to make that answer 
other than rational. 
But the idea of God is not the only 
theological conception which anthro- 
pology helps us to trace in its historical 
development. The Go/den Bough is 
full of evidence that the Christian 
belief in a Divine Being who becomes 
incarnate, suffers an atoning death, 
and imparts a divine life to those who, 
as it were, "feed upon" Him, is 
abundantly paralleled in the most 
primitive religious rites and doctrines 
of savage or semi-civilised men. The 
parallels seem repulsive enough to a 
Christian until he finds the key. They 
mean simply that God's whole plan for 
revealing Himself perfectly in Christ 
followed the lines of human develop- 
ment. It was a development which 
included a surfeit of ghastly, foul, and 
cruel scenes. They follow inevitably 
froln the consideration that if man's 
assent to God's moral law was to be 
of any moral worth, wa
 to be anything 
but mechanical, he n1ust have power 
to refuse obedience. But the great 
sweep of God's purpose was not stayed, 
and even in their darkest rites of 
superstition men were receiving, as 
well as their capacity allowed, the 
germs of truth, which would bear fruit 
some day. Is it an accident that, 
whereas deep thinkers and learned 
theologians seem unable to attain in- 
tellectual agn:ement on the mystery of 
the Atonement, simple savages in Erro- 
manga or Uganda or Fiji have grasped 
the fact of it so easily? Their own 
savage beliefs had prepared them for it; 
and when the missionaries can1e, the 
message transformed the cannibal 
savage into a gentle and kindly man. 
There are still son1e cannibals left in 
out-of-the-way corners. Might not the 
R.P.A. send out a few consignn1ents of 
books to enlighten their darkness before 
the Bible can get to them? It really 
seems to argue lack of enterprise to 
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restrict their publications to a country 
where the vendors run no exciting risk 
of being killed and eaten for their 
pains. I have a great admiration for 
the author of Merrie England, all the 
more so because he confesses that Jesus 
Christ inspired him. \Vould not his 
later thoughts on Christianity receive 
their crowning justification if he were to 
preach his gospel, say, to the wild men 
of the Andaman Islands, and achieve 
results like those which made Charles 
Darwin a regular subscriber to a 
Christian missionary society? 
The mention of missionary societies 
suggests another side of the subject of 
this paper. The relation between 
Christianity and other religions seems 
to be rather a leading topic with some 
people, who think that any stick will 
do to beat a dog with. Various some- 
what amateurish excursions in the field 
of comparative religion are held to 
prove that every religion is just as 
good as another, and rather more so. 
Buddhism, in particular, has beconle a 
great favourite of late with inhabitants 
of a country in which Buddhism is 
hardly likely to be a dangerous rival to 
Secularism. It is described as a pleas- 
ing contrast to Christianity, and as the 
source of many conspicuous elements 
in the latter. The things which hap- 
pened to Buddha suggested the things 
which were said to happen to Christ; 
and, by way of making it easier to 
believe this eminently plausible doc- 
trine, we are further told that neither 
Buddha nor Christ ever existed. The 
way in which these things came into 
the fertile brains of the people who 
invented Buddha, and so made it 
possible for other people to invent 
Christ, is explained to us in all its 
charming and convincing simplicity in 
the pages of God and My Neighbour. 
It is all our old, old friend, the Solar 
Myth. Mr. Blatchford or the R.P.A. 
-I really don't know to whom the 
credit of this discovery is due-ought 
to invest in a few modern books. 
They might be surprised to find that 


the Solar 1\1 yth method of dealing 
with ancient history was laughed out of 
court a generation ago by the simpl
 
process of proving alnlost every charac- 
ter in human annals to have been 
really only a fabulous personage in- 
vented out of the daily doings of the 
sun. Professor Tylor, in his famous 
book, Primítive Culture, shows amus- 
ingly how exceedingly solar Julius 
Cæsar is. The same principle has 
been applied to Shakespeare and 
Napoleon. It would, indeed, be the 
easiest thing in the world to prove to 
the students of the twenty-first century 
that Mr. Blatchford never really existed, 
but was only a Solar Hero, a Phaethon, 
who let some light into a variety of 
dark places, until at last he went off 
the road, and had a nasty spill. Let 
us hope the story is not going to end 
quite so dismally as its classic parallel. 
The old-fashioned Solar Myth is so 
exquisitely funny to all who know any- 
thing about it, that I lllust be forgiven 
for having the luxury of a little relaxa- 
tion. I will relapse into seriousness at 
once. First, as to the assertions that 
Buddhism, Islam, Parsism, and the 
rest may fairly set up as rivals to 
Christianity. They are best answered 
by the simple challenge to read the 
Sacred Books of the East, which lllay 
be seen now in fifty goodly tomes of the 
Oxford Press, translated by the best 
scholars of the day. If anyone can 
get through them, and then answer 
with a straight face the question how 
they compare with the Bible, he is to 
be heartily congratulated on the sturdi- 
ness of his prej udices. The taste of 
the ,,,hole educated world might safely 
be appealed to, if blind partisans are 
bent on belittling the supreme beauty 
and nobility of the Bible. I might 
focus the universal verdict by referring 
to the eloquent preface of a book 
entitled Passages of the Bible Chosen 
for Their Literary Beall
Y and Illterest. 
The book is by Dr. J. G. Frazer, the 
author of The Golden B.ough. Fancy 
pictures of K.ing Asoka, drawn with 
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exaggeration that takes one's breath 
away, are not sufficient evidence for 
this reversal of the judgIllent of the 
civilised world. 
I an1 thankful for the nlany noble 
words of King Asoka, but deeds are 
more than words; and when Iv1r. 
Blatchford sets hin1 up as a rival to 
Christ, to whom once he confessed 
hinlself indebted beyond any other 
human being, I feel that the cleverest 
and most sincere of men may some- 
tin1es become so purblind with preju- 
dice that their opinion need no longer 
be taken seriously. 
'Ve are pre
ented, on p. ! 12 of God 
and 1J1ÿ Neighboltr, with some passages 
fron1 a book on Buddhislll by 
ir. 
Arthur Lillie. There is an extract 
there from Burnouf, who really was a 
great scholar. But he wrote two 
generations ago, and a good many 
things have been found out since then. 
The theory we are to accept is that 
Buddhism influenced the Essenes, a 
mysterious ascetic community in 
Palestine, and that Christianity thence 
acquired various Buddhist features. 
If 1\1r. Lillie turned to recent authorities 
on the Essenes-say Professor JÜlicher 
or 11r. Cony beare, neither of them 
troubled with too much "orthodoxy" 
-he would find that the very possibility 
of the Essenes having been affected 
by Buddhism is not considered worth 
discussing to-day. 'Vith this, of course, 
goes all thought of supposing Chris- 
tianity influenced by Buddhist legends 
or teaching. There is no link which 
would satisfy a historical student 
Those who would like to pursue 
further the well-known problem of the 
resem blances hetween Christianity and 
Buddhism will find an impartial 
summary in a book recently published, 
called India, Old and New, by the 
renowned Indian scholar, Professor 
E. 'V. Hopkins, of Yale (Edward 
Arnold), pp. 120 ff. It is there shown 
that only one of the five alleged" cogent 
parallels" has any weight at all- and 
that is not much-while in thesubsidiary 


parallels Buddhisn1 is often probably 
borrowing, since they belong con- 
spicuously to the later documents. The 
difficulties in the way of a borrowing 
theory are set forth by Professor 
Hopkins with irresistible force. 'Ve 
nlay add that resemblances betwec;n 
one religion and another are so 
frequently found that scientific study 
very soon becomes su ';picious of them. 
The perusal of The Golden Bough 
would prove to any open mind that the 
1110st amazing coincidences may exist 
between widely separated religions. 
Dr. Frazer collects these parallel usages, 
beliefs, and rites from all parts of the 
world, and explains them merely as 
similar results arising from similar 
conditions. In examining scientifically 
the con1nlon features of Buddhism and 
Christianity, we must constantly remem
 
ber this caution, and remember also 
that, in comparing two religions in 
order to decide whether either borrowed 
frolll the other, we must take much 
more account of differences than of 
reseillblances. The latter are, in the 
vast majority of cases, mere coinci- 
dences, but in the former we find the 
true characteristics of the religion. 
To belittle the supremacy of Christ's 
teaching because there are some 
parallels to parts of it scattered over 
the ancient world is not worthy of one 
who clainls to speak in the name of 
science. If Jesus had had a set of 
the Sacred Books of the East before 
Him, translated into His own language 
by scholars such as 'ye have to-day, it 
would have demanded profound 
religious genius to select from the mass 
of commonplace or worthless matter 
the geills which could take their place 
in one little corner of the crown of 
brilliants that sparkles on His head. 
Since Jesus - or the com m ittee of 
geniuses which we must imagine if 
Jesus never existed-knew no other 
language than Aramaic, Hebrew, and 
probably a little Greek, it is obv'ious that 
I-lis originality is not affected by any 
parallels to His teaching which may be 
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found elsewhere. For myself, I rejoice 
in every grain of truth which can be 
found in Buddhism or in the religion 
of the veriest savage. They all bear 
fruit for Christ's harvest, and we claim 
that He th3.t sowed then1 was the Son 
of Man. He came when the prepar- 
ation for Him had reached its fittest 
point, and "made current coin "-as 
Tennyson says-of a body of truth 
universally acknowledged to be without 
equal Or second in the world's literature. 
The Gospels have to be eXplained 
somehow, and if every 111iracle in then1 
were denied we should still call in "ain 
for a theory which would explain hO'lv 
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their authors 111anaged to invent words 
and deeds so utterly unlike anything 
else that their contemporaries produced. 
\Ve do not pretend that Christianity has 
no unsolved problems to exercise aUf 
brains and our faith; but we claim that 
a whole-hearted surrender to its teach- 
ing produces the finest and most un- 
selfish lives, and that the perfect follow- 
ing out of its Founder's precepts and 
example-imperfectly realised, or even 
perverted, by many Christians in every 
age, as that which is divinely perfect 
n1ust be by in1perfect Inan-will some 
day bring forth a new earth wherein 
d welleth righteousness. 



II.-BUDDHISM AND MODERN HUMANISM 


DR. W. ST. CLAIR TISDALL 


IN God and .A1ý Nezi:hboltr, Mr. 
Blatchford makes a number of state- 
ments about Buddha and Buddhism, 
some of which I may be permitted to 
examine. I should not venture to ask 
for a hearing on the subject, were it 
not that I have lived for years in India, 
and ha ve also studied many of the 
oldest Buddhist scriptures and some of 
Asoka's inscriptions in Pali, and am 
acquainted with many of the later 
Buddhistic works in Sanskrit, to say 
nothing of the best German, French, 
and English writers on the subject. I 
am not, therefore, dependent upon 
more or less correct English versions 
or paraphrases of the books of the 
Buddhist canon and the inscriptions 
such as those quoted by Mr. Blatch- 
ford. 
In the interests of truth it is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Blatchford did not 
devote a very great deal more study to 
the subject before rushing into print. 
Had he done so, he would not have 
ventured to make so many of the 
positive assertions which he everywhere 
employs with such telling force in lieu 
of arguments. This, of course, applies 
to the whole of his book. But I 
am now concerned only with Budd- 
hism. 
Mr. Blatchford does not believe that 
Buddha ever existed (p. 9), though 
this does not prevent Mr. Blatchford 
from telling us when Buddha died 
(p. 157), nor from praising his virtues 
(pp. 172, I73)! But this is a mere de- 
tail. Mr. Blatchford evidently has rashly 
adopted Stewart's theory that Buddha 
was a Solar Myth. Has he ever heard 


of Historical Doubts Regarding the 
Existence of Naþoleon Buonaþarte? 
All scholars know that the Sun 1\1 yth 
theory-in reference, not to Buddha 
only, but to another in regard to whom 
Mr. Blatchford uses it-is as dead as 
the dodo. \Ve really have a right to 
ask for something a little more up to 
date in 1904. If we cannot have 
facts, or even plausible arguments, we 
should at least be entertained with the 
very latest theories. 
Mr. Blatchford, among other things, 
asserts: That n1any of the Gospel 
statements about incidents in Christ's 
life and particulars of His teaching are 
borrowed from other r-eligions. Those 
who wish to see this baseless assertion 
briefly reduced to the absurd should 
read Religio Cnïici (S.P.C.K.). But 
we are assured that at least (a) the 
Virgin Birth, (b) the Temptation, and 
(c) possibly the Golden Rule were bor- 
rowed from Buddhism. 
N ow, in the first place, none of 
these things are mentioned in Asoka's 
Inscriptions (reigned B.C. 257-220), nor 
in the Canonical Pali Scriptures of the 
Southern Buddhists (reduced to writ- 
ing, according to the 11ahâ vamso, 
about B.C. 80). Buddha's virgin-birth 
is denied in all early Buddhist litera- 
ture, and first hesitatingly insinuated 
in a work by Asvaghosha, which, as 
Prof. Cowell says, may, at the earliest, 
date from the first century of the 
Christian era. 
The Buddhist books do tell how 
Maro (Death) tried to terrify Buddha, 
endeavoured to lead him to desire 
immediate annihilation for himself, to 
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take a cheerful view of life, and so on. 
But one who studies these works will 
see that the resemblance between 
Christ's temptation and that of Buddha 
has been vastly exaggerated. There is 
a great deal of likeness between some 
Apocryphal Christian legends and the 
Buddhist ones contained in the 
Lalita Vis tara and similar works, 
but of the latter, Professor Rhys Davids 
holds that we cannot positively assert 
that they existed- before the sixth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 
But 1\1r. Blatchford is not troubled 
by such trivial matters as dates, for 
elsewhere he tells us that certain 
" Jewish anticipations of Christian 
morals occur in the Talmud"! The 
unfortunate circumstance that the 
Talmud was not written until between 
220 and 530 A.D. has not seemed to 
Mr. Blatchford worthy of notice: and 
so, also, with reference to Buddhist 
wor ks. 
As for the Golden Rule, there are 
approaches to it founeI in Plato and 
other writers, as well as in Buddhist 
books, but these are generally in the 
negative form, forbidding men to 
return evil for evil, rather than in the 
positive one which commands us to 
do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us. 
To prove this, as far as Buddhism 
is concerned, I quote the correct 
translation of only O/le of the passages 
which 1\1r. Blatchford brings forward: 
" Let us live happily, not hating those 
who hate us." I t should be: " Very 
happily indeed we live, free from hate 
among the hating." The passage does 
occur in the Buddhist Scriptures, but 
it describes the happiness enjoyed by 
Buddhist monks, who did no work, 
and lived on other people's bounty. 
That this is so is clear from the very 
next verses in the "Dhammapada," 
where we read: 
Very happily indeed we live, free 
from sickness among the sick; 
among sick men we dwell free from 
sickness. Very happily indeed we 
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live, inactive among the active; 
among active men we dwell free 
from activity. 
There is very little of the Golden 
Rule here. 
1\lr. Blatchford inquires whether we 
can now find two men "as good as 
Socrates and Buddha," and he again 
and again lauds Buddha's purity and 
beneficence. Socrates lies outside our 
present subject, though Plato reveals 
some very unpleasant traits in his 
character. But Buddha's " purity" 
may be judged of by the fact that an 
early Buddhist work represents him as 
having had 40,000 wives. A later 
work raises the number to 87,000. 
This n1a y not be historical, but we have 
to depend upon the statements of his 
disciples on the subject, and this is 
what they tell us. 
It is true that they tell us that he 
abandoned his family and his little 
son (whom he named Râhulo, or "a 
hindrance") in order to become a 
n10nk. He spent his life in making 
men monks, until there arose a great 
outcry at the decrease in the popula- 
tion. He did not fight against caste, 
except that in the monkish community 
which he founded caste was not re- 
cognised. But few except n1embers of 
the two highest castes were admitted to 
the order. 
Prof. Olden berg says: 
I am not aware of any instance 
in which a Calldâlo-the pariah of 
that age-is ll1entioned in the sacred 
writings as a member of the Order. 
For the lower order of the people, 
for those born to toil in ll1anual 
labour, hardened by the struggle for 
existence, the announcement of the 
connection of l11isery with all forms 
of existence was not made. . . . For 
children and those who are like 
children the arn1S of Buddha are not 
opened. 
And again: 
To reach the hun1blc and wretched, 
thc sorrowing, who .endured yet 
another sorrow than the great, uni- 
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versal sorrow of impermanence, was 
not the province of Buddhism. 
Buddha's was a message to the rich, 
and not to the poor. His benevolence, 
according to Buddhist works, was 
abundantly shown in þreviolls states of 
existe1lce, for example when, being a 
monkey, he gave hinlself to a hungry 
crocodile to eat ! 
A gentleman who was arguing with 
me at a lecture on the subject said 
that he was sure Buddha had been 
beneficent, for he had read somewhere 
that he had been kind to a calf! The 
truth is, Buddha taught his followers 
that they should feel benevolence to- 
,yards all beings, not be beneficent. 
Buddhism does not enjoin on 11len 
the duty of comforting the sorrowful, 
helping the poor (unless they be 
11lonks), healing or tending the sick, 
or even performing one's ordinary 
duties towards one's parents or chil- 
dren-except in the case of lay ad- 
herents, who are not regarded as in 
any real sense Buddhists. The Ulan 
who becomes a Buddhist has to burst 
all the ties which bind him to his 
fellows. 
"\Ve cannot refrain from thinking," 
says Prof. Olden berg, "that the treat- 
ment of beneficence in Buddhist 
morals would have been more sound 
and less prolix, if it were not that here 
a virtue was being handled, in a posi- 
tion to practise which the pauper 1110nk 
could hardly ever be." 
King Asoka is such a favourite with 
1\lr. Blatchford that he ventures to 
assert that he was as good as and wiser 
than Christ, and that he abolished 
slavery, inculcated spiritual religion, 
denounced war, and taught religious 
toleration. All this rests upon 1\,{r. 
Blatchford's conviction that it was so, 
and that conviction is based upon the 
quotations he gives from Asoka's in- 
scriptions. 
\Ve know nothing whatever histori- 
cally about Asoka except from his pwn 
inscriptions. Of course, these may be 
truthful and reliable, in spite of the 


proverb, "Self prai
e is no C01l1men- 
dation." But, on the other hand, they 
may not. 
\Ve all know that Philip II. of 
Spain, husband of Queen J\lary of 
England, was one of the very worst 
and cruellest tyrants that ever lived 
-witness his treatlllent of the 
N etherIands-yet, in his own writ. 
ings, he says of himself that "from 
the beginning of his government he 
had always followed the path of 
cIemency, according to his natural 
disposition, so well known to all the 
world. " 
\Yhy should we accept Asoka's testi- 
mony to himself, and reject Philip's? 
l' Because Philip was a Christian," 
1\1... Blatchford will reply. He has 
given us no definition of a Christian, 
but the reader of his book would 
naturaJIy conclude that the word 
means, to 1\lr. Blatchford, one who 
breaks all Christ's comlllandments. 
This is not, however, Christ's defini- 
tion. 
Asoka 111ay have been a good and 
a wise man, but be certainly did not 
suppress slavery, which continued in 
India until put down by Britain. He 
did not teach a "spiritual religion," 
for Buddhism denies the existence of 
any need for worship or belief in any 
higher Power that can in any way 
affect man. As for his denunciation 
of war, and establishment of toleration," 
his own edicts tell us that, ill the sþace 
of a little over a year, during which he 
"exerted himself strenuously," he had 
put down the worship of "those gods 
who were considered to be true gods 
in India." 
1\1r. Blatchford does not belieye in 
miracles, yet he assures us that all 
this was done" without coercion," and 
that "coercion" has never been em- 
ployed by Buddhists! Is this not 
rather a tax upon our credulity? 
lVlr. Blatchford assures us that Budd- 
hism "taught a religion of humanity," 
and "put it into practice':' which he 
àeclares Christians have never done, 
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Assertion again. Buddha taught that 
it was wrong to kill a snake or a n10S- 
quito, it is true; yet the Sinhalese, 
who are mostly Buddhists, are re- 
ported by a Commissioner, who came 
some years ago to inquire into the 
criminal statistics of Ceylon, to stand 
first on the list of hon1Îcides, perhaps, 
in the world. The Buddhists of Japan 
· issucd a "Circular in Connection with 
the Chinese Emergency" in Octobcr, 
1900, in which they regretfully acknow- 
ledge that the Chinese Buddhists had 
taken a leading part in the Boxer 
Inassacres. 
These, however, are only facts: we 
cannot expect them to be accepted by 
persons who prefer theories. 
\Ve are told that Asoka established 
hospitals. Their nature is not stated, 
but we may hope they were not like a 
famous " hospital" at Rome in 
heathen times, where sick persons 
were brought and left to die untended 
when their relatives were tired of look- 
ing after them. At any rate, no true 
Buddhist could tend the sick: the work, 
if done at all, must have been done by 
lay adherents. 
Once more, according to l\lr. Blatch- 
ford: "\Voman . . . was for the first 
tin1c considered man's equal, and 
allowed to develop her spiritual life." 
But, unfortunately, Buddhism recog- 
nises no "spirit" at all in man Or 
woman, so that there is something 
wrong in this statement. Besides this, 
the Buddhist Scriptures show that 
Buddha regarded woman as a snare. 
lIe at first had no rOOll1 for women in 
his Order. J-Ie was with great diffi- 
culty persuaded to admit then1, and 
then prophesied that, as a result, his 
law would be forgotten in 500 years. 
The status of the female" mendicant" 
or nun is far lower than that of the 
mon k. 
\Vhen Buddhism arose, women held 
a fairly high position in India, and 
enjoyed a considerable degree of 
liberty. IIer position in most Budd- 
hist lands to-day is far lower than It 


was in India. There is ncthing in all 
Buddha's teaching which in the 
slightest degree tends to elevate woman 
to her rightful position as man's help- 
ll1eet. 
The fact is that 1\lr. Blatchford- 
if he will allow me to say so - has 
pern1Ïtted hin1se1f to be misled by 
Lillie's specious plea for Buddhism, 
and, perhaps, by Sir Edwin Arnold's 
poetical ron1ance on the subject, which 
is avowedly founded upon a late Sans- 
krit one. This is hardly what his 
readers have a right to expect from one 
who writes with so much zeal and 
confidence, and who must know that 
nowadays we are in a position to put 
to the test all statenwnts 111ade in 
reference to Buddha, since we have in 
hand such a large mass of Buddhist 
writings, which some of us have taken 
the trouble to study. 
1\1r. Blatchford fans into the custom- 
ary error of estimating Buddhists at 
400,000,000 or 450,000,000. The late 
Prof. J\10nier- Williams, after careful 
study of the subject, thought they 
could not exceed 100,000,000, even if 
all lay adherents were counted. But 
Duddhists would not admit thcse latter 
as members of the Order. To be a 
true Buddhist a O12n must be a yellow- 
robed 1110nk, living by begging. Such 
were the early TIuddhists. 
I-Iowever great their virtues, these 
are hardly the men to whom we arc 
inclined to think that civilisation is as 
largely indebted as 1\1:r. Blatchford 
would have us believe. On the con- 
trary, "Everything tends to prove that 
Buddhism became extinct (in India) 
from sheer exhaustion, and that it is in 
its own inherent defects we ll1ust 
especially seek for the causes of its 
d . " 
lsappearance. 
It was, as originally taught by 
Duddha, a pessimistic philosophy with- 
out God and without hope; it has 
now, in Ceylon, at ]
ast, become in 
large measure a systen1 of demon- 
worship. , 
Huddha's great tenet was that aU 
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existence is misery, and his great aiITI 
for himself and for all men was to cease 
to exist as soon as possible. He 
feared that in most cases death would 
not put an end to men's existence, and 
the whole object of his system was to 
n1ake sure that it would in as many 
cases as possible. 
And this is the system upon which 
(though no believer in Buddha) 1\1r. 
Blatchford lavishes so much praise! 
He must be easily pleased with any- 
thing but Christianity. 
The pity of it all is that Mr. Blatch- 
ford's book is written with the fond 
hope of proving to men that Christian- 
ity is not true; that the highest hopes 


of men are based upon a lie. Reject- 
ing the truth, he credulously accepts 
the rashest possible statements about 
Buddha and Asoka in order to hold 
them up as superior to Christ. 
'\Vell, I have studied both Buddhism 
and Christianity with more than a little 
care, and I can honestly echo John 
Stuart I\lill's opinion that the Gospel 
account of Christ's life must be true 
and historical, for no poet or dran1atist 
ever lived who could have" imagined 
the life and character revealed in the 
Gospels." 
Don't let us be like the dog in the 
fable, and reject the substance for the 
shadow. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 


REV. 1
. 1\fARTIN POPE, J\f.A. 


1-1.\S Christianity been a success? 
!vIr. Blatchford says No! History 
proves it to have been a failure. 
It is desirable at the outset to affix a 
definite 111eaning to the word "suc- 
cess." \Ve 111ay rule out at once the 
materialistic ideas popularly associated 
with the word-organisation, wealth 
and numbers. That the Christian 
Church is a vast institution with ramifi- 
cations extending to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, wealthy, powerful 
and progressive, and that the Christian 
population of the globeamounts to nearly 
300,000,000 are facts altogether irrele- 
vant to the question at issue. Even if 
the adherents of Buddha and 1\Ioham- 
med outnumbered those of Christ: 
what of that? \Vould 
Ir. Blatchford 
entrust the regeneration of London to 
Buddhism or IVlohammedanism ? 
Let us put into the word "success" 
the only meaning which it will bear in 
relation to religion. The success or 
failure of a religion is determined by 
its influence as a 1JlOral dynamic. Does 
it tend to uplift humanity? Does it 
reform the individual character? Has 
it the power of transcending distinctions 
of language and race? Is it able to meet 
the spiritual hunger and thirst of the 
race, to satisfy the inner needs of our 
common humanity? Does it lift lllen to 
higher levels of thought and action by 
creating a conscience against every fonn 
of evil-individual, social, and national? 
\Ve n1ay lay down another proposi- 
tion. All religions are subject to the 
law of evolution. There again let us 
rule out material ideas. The material 
growth of a faith frolll small obscure 
beginnings to a position of command- 
ing influence is no doubt an interesting 
and even important study from the 
historical point of view, but in religion 


it is the evolution of moral and spiritual 
conceptions that nlatters: its ill/ension 
rather than its extension. For exaIn- 
pIe, from the standpoint of the moral 
well-being of the race, it was of much 
greater moment that in the Jewish 
nation the ideas of God and of morality 
qrlvanced from imperfect and crude 
beginnings to ethical beauty and com- 
pleteness, than that a nomad people, 
after many vicissitudes, rose to the 
position of a powerful nation. 
The evolution of a religion is a slow 
process: it is slow in proportion to the 
forces which it has to overcome within 
and without. \Ve may expect to find 
n1any an ebb and flow, rises and falls, 
periods of insight and purity, followed 
by periods of darkness and corruption. 
S01l1etimes the period of corruption 
appears to be a necessary preliminary 
to a new advance in moral intensity, 
or to a new conception of truth. 
Reversions to type, degenerations and 
lapses, renascences and revivals, will 
lnark its progress in history. In other 
words, religion will be modified by its 
environments, sometimes for good, at 
other times for ill. This is due to the 
fact that it is working out in human 
life, and that it has as its environment 
human wills. 
\Vhen Christianity emerged in his- 
tory, its advance was rapid, its victory 
complete. So much 1\lr. Blatchford 
admits, but he appears to discount his 
admission by emphasising the circun1- 
stances that favoured thegrowth of Chris- 
tianity. He remarks that" the R01l1an 
Empire was ripe for a new religion." 
If we look at the social and moral 
condition of society at the birth of 
Christ, that is undoubted. 
Iatthcw 
Arnold has vividly condensed the situ- 
ation in his oft-quoted lin
s : 
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" On that hard Pagan world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell : 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
:Made human life a hell." 


Everyone knows now, even if he 
does not read the conten1porary 
authors, like Tacitus and J uvenal, that 
ROine was an inferno of unspeakable 
corruption. Stoicism, the philosophy 
of a few, was a gleanl of brightness 
that could not dispel the all-pervading 
darkness. Half the population were 
slaves; no one worked who could help 
it; moral sanctions appeared to be 
dead; the ancient rites and festivals of 
the I
oman religion were without sig- 
nificance; Religion was subject to the 
law of fashion; a new deity was as 
COl1lmOn as a new dish upon the table 
of a patrician epicure. 
1'here is no need to dwcll on this 
state of things except once n10re to 
note the marvel of history that a hand- 
ful of lnen, inspired by the love of a 
Jew (hated race!) that had been cruci- 
fied (a slave's death !), should have 
been the regenerators of their age. 
Everything seemed against them; but 
the fact ren1ains, that the whole of the 
sp lendid fabric of Paganism cru In bled be- 
fore them, and in three centuries Chris- 
tianity was the religion of the Empire. 
That in so short a time Christianity 
should have breathed a new spirit into 
civilisation is a notable fact, but we 
demur to the statement that it con- 
quered, because it "threw in its lot 
with the ruling powers." State-recog- 
nition was not so Inuch a cause as an 
effect. 1\lany who look back on 
history will echo Dante's famous 
words: " Ah! Constantine, to how 
nluch ill gave birth, not thy conversion, 
but that dower, which the first rich 
Father took fron1 thee?" 
It is lnore true to the facts to say 
that the ruling powers threw in their 
lot with Christianity. Christianity was 
now proved, after years of persecution, 
to have the seeds of immortal life in it. 
It could no longer be ignored by the 
State. It was one of the factors in the 
consolidation of the Empire. 


1vlr. Blatchford suggests, as another 
element in the progress of Christianity, 
that it "came with the tempting bribe 
of Heaven in one hand, and the wither- 
ing threat of Hell in the other." 
Naturally, the Christian objects to 
expressions like" bribe" and "threat." 
Christianity neither bribes nor threat- 
ens. But there is a sense in which 
1\1r. Blatchford is right. The situation 
was so terrible that Blen of the type of 
Tertullian n1ay be forgiven, and even a 
creed like the Athanasian may be 
defended for being stern and damna- 
tory. These were the offspring of an 
age that had been awakened to the 
horror of sin, and believed in a God 
that eternally abhorred evil. If ever 
the world needed the ideas of j l1dg- 
ment and retribution it was in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 
Christianity threw a new light on the 
future. 1'he belief in a Personality 
\Vho had triumphed over death and 
was alive for evern10re, revolutionised. 
life. The doctrine of illl11lortality laid 
hold of the consciousness of the Roman 
El1lpire, and is to be reckoned as an 
elen1ent in the swift advance of Christi- 
anity. It awoke in human nature the 
sen;e of an undying destiny. Nothing 
had so paralysed spiritual effort and 
produced the mad desperation of 
sensuality above referred to, as the 
thought of death's certainty and of 
nothing beyond. Listen to Catullus, 
the gayest of poets : "There a wai ts us 
all the unending night of sleep;" and 
are we surprised that Christ's procla- 
mation of the eternal worth of a single 
soul and its immortal existence should 
have roused men from despair and 
given theln a nobler view of life? 
But 1'1r. Blatchford's crowning argu- 
ment lies in his statelllent that 
Christianity "overcanlC opposition by 
murdering or cursing all who resisted 
its advance." 
If this had been the prevailing spirit 
of Christianity, Christianity would have 
died long ago. No religion that resists 
new light and knowledge can live. 
\Ve sadly acknowledge that the theo- 
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logians of the Church persecuted a 
Galileo and put to death a Giordano 
Bruno j and that there were ages when 
the Christian Church regarded heresy 
as worse than Í1llmorality, and when 
the ministers of Christ quelled opposi- 
tion and freedom of thought by force. 
But such measures alienated the best 
thinkers of the day, and were violations 
of the real genius of Christianity. 
Here, that law of evolution referred 
to above receives full illustration. The 
l11artyrdon1s of science paved the way 
for salutary revolutIons in thought, and 
led up to that caltll and fearless toler- 
ance of belief and that open-mindedness 
to truth which is one of the true notes 
of the Christian character. If the 
church of other days hated science, 
and science scorned the church, it is 
one of the brighter signs of our times 
that this mutual hostility is dying down, 
and that on both sides a hard and rigid 
dogmatism is dèemed unworthy alike of 
religion and science in face of the un- 
solved mysteries of the universe. 
I regard this as one of the many 
tokens that Christianity is only at the 
beginning of its task, and that through 
the ages "one increasing purpose" 
runs. It is a proof of the vitality of 
Christianity that it survives the mis- 
guided policy of other days, which 
stifled discussion and despised reason. 
It is another proof of its inexhaustible 
potentiality that no developments, 
either of criticism or of science, have 
weakened its nlessage for the conscience 
of mankind or destroyed its funda- 
mental truths. 
It may not be out of place to point 
out here that from the first Christianity 
tram pled on the selfish instincts of 
human nature. Christ's words, "Take 
up the Cross" are the keynotes of His 
ethics. The first claim Christ makes 
upon a man is to ask hin1 to surrender 
his self-will, and all through its history 
Christianity has been combating the 
selfishness that is the root evil of 
humanity, and making extraordinary 
ùèmands on human 113.ture. The spirit 
has been arrayed against the flesh. If 


the flesh has often prevailed in the type 
of Christian character presented by 
given ages to the world, that is an elo- 
quent testimony to the greatness of the 
Christian ideal. 
Let us clear out of the way that 
þetitio þrinciþii, that colossal begging of 
the question which donlinates 11r. 
Blatchford's arguments. He offers not 
one jot of evidence that the corrup- 
tions of the Church are due to Christi- 
anity. He assunles what he nowhere 
proves, that the nlartyrdolllS, cruelties, 
burnings alive, red-hot pincers, etc., 
are the direct effects of Christianity! 
\Ve reply that they are nothing of the 
sort. They flow fronl that radical 
selfishness, which Christ canle into the 
world to crucify. That through great 
stretches of history, alike in the lives of 
individuals and conl111unities, there was 
a failure to incarnate Christ's love and 
tenderness, is a condemnation of 
human nature and not of Christianity. 
Such sins are no more to be laid to the 
door of Christiani ty than sweated labour 
is to be pronounced a product of 
Socialism, which is eager to put it 
down. If evils have accompanied the 
progress of the Christian Church 
through the centuries} it is a proof of 
the persistence of the spirit which 
Christ came to destroy, of the magni- 
tude of the Church's task, and of the 
truth that "the kingdom of heaven 
cometh not with observation." 
Mr. Blatchford is on safer ground 
when he 111cntions other factors in 
the success of Christianity-the stories 
of the Nativity and the divine child- 
hood of J esus-" the gospel of nlercy 
and atonement, of universal brother- 
hood and peace alnong the earthly 
children of the IIeavenly Father, whose 
attribute was love." 
But why does he go on to assert 
that the " lovely natures which 
accepted this creed assinlÎlated fro III 
the chaotic welter of beauty and ashes 
called the Christian religion all that was 
pure and rejected all that was foul?" 
There is nothing foul in the Chris- 
tian religion, anù I defy 1\11'. Blatchford 
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to point it out. \Vhen he proceeds to 
praise the achievements of Joan of Arc 
and Francis of Assisi, and to commend 
11ilton, Thomas á Kempis and others, 
for what they did for Christianity, I 
think he might have acknowledged 
that these individuals would not have 
been but for Christianity. But I thank 
him for the adn1Ìssion that "there are 
good men and good women by millions 
in the ranks of Christians to-day," and 
that "Christianity has been for fifteen 
hundred years the religion of the 
brilliant, brave, and strenuous races in 
the world." 11r. Blatchford will for- 
give me for remarking that this is not a 
bad record for "a chaotic welter of 
beauty and ashes!" 
It is, however, urged that Christian- 
ity-and this after all is the vital 
point-has yielded nothing but leaves. 
Does any person in his senses, does 
anyone who is not blinded by prejudice, 
really believe that the results of Chris
 
tianity have been purely negative? 
Has it done nothing for the betterment 
of the race? To urge that Christianity 
is not the rule of life for n1asses of 
people in An1erica and Europe is not 
to affix discredit to Christianity, but is 
a'statement of the difficulty and extent 
of its task. To hint that London and 
Paris arc not centres of holiness, of 
sweetness, and of light, and that there 
is much moral wreckage in the world 
from Glasgow to Johannesburg, is to 
condemn humanity and not the religion, 
which alone can save it. 
Does Christianity yield nothing but 
leaves? 'Vhat of the care of the body, 
the ennobled status of womanhood, the 
abolition of slavery, the purification of 
dOlnestic life, the growing sense of the 
solidarity and brotherhood of the race, 
the quickened horror of warfare, the 
a wakening of the pu blic conscience to 
the in justices and vast evils of the 
social order? \Vho can tabulate the 
multitudinous, noble effects of the 
religion of Christ? Are the Christian 
centuries a long reign of cruelty and 
obscurantism? What other religion 
can produce such a roll-call of saints, 


heroes, and reformers? \Vas nothing 
achieved by Paul Augustine, Bernard, 
Francis of Assisi, \Vyclif, Luther, 
\Vesley, Howard, and \Vilberforce, to 
mention no names of our own day? 
Is American and European society 
absolutely rotten to-day? 
Every serious Christian will adlnit 
that there are many features in n10dern 
life which can only be viewed with 
shame and deep foreboding. They 
have been so often and eloquently 
described in the pages of the Clarion, 
that I need not dwell upon them-the 
ghastly social inequalities, the rampant 
mamn10nism that exists side by side 
with grinding pauperism, all the swelter- 
ing sin, misery, and tragedy of city life. 
There is, however, one huge difference 
between the ROIl1an Empire at the 
birth of Christ and the British Empire 
in the twentieth century. In those 
days there was no collective conscious- 
ness of sin; it had yet to be created. 
But what of to-day? Throughout the 
community, in Press and in pulpit, 
from the Christian Church and from 
the Christian multitudes outside the 
Church, from the ranks of the ethical 
agnostics, from thousands of so-called 
" infidels," there arises an accumulating 
and united feeling against the evils of 
modern life. "Throughout society, there 
is diffused a collective yearning after a 
better order of things. A fierce ethical 
light beats on the squalid facts of life. 
\Vhat is the origin of this collective 
consciousness, of the ever-widening 
and deepening altruisIl1 of society? 
Can anyone doubt it, who compares 
the \Vestern and Eastern worlds? It is 
due to Christianity; and it is one 
among myriad proofs that lIe, \Vhom 
Christendom still believes to be the 
Light of the \V orId, is illuminating the 
souls of hUlnanity, and is the one hope of 
the brighter day which we all long to see. 
If Christianity is abandoned, where 
is salvation for humanity to be looked 
for? Judging by moral results, there 
is no rival in history to Christianity. 
One looks in vain for a substitute in 
the pages of God and .111ý Neig hbour. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ATHEISi\1 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


PERCY REDFERN, l\IANCHESTER 


ROBERT BLATCHFORD has asked those 
of his readers who are Christians to say 
what they believe, and to state the 
reasons they have for believing. This 
I will do, the more gladly because from 
sixteen down to nine years ago I was 
an Atheist. For two years I was a 
member of the National Secular 
Society, and upon o
e occasion con- 
tributed an article to the FreetlzÙzker, 
ridiculing the "Prince of Peace." 
From that position, by reason and ex- 
perience, I have been led, step by step, 
to a Christian faith. 
I believe in "God, our Heavenly 
Father." 
That is to say, I am neither a 
Pantheist nor a Deist: my faith is 
in the Spirit whonl Jesus loved, the 
God of whonl St. Paul said that in 
Him we live and move and have our 
being. To believe in any other is im- 
possible; as it is impossible not to 
believe in Him. That assertion is not 
too strong. " Half the controversies in 
the world, " says Newman, "are verbal 
ones; and could they be brought to a 
plain issue, they would be brought to a 
prompt termination. . . . \Yhen men 
understand each other's meaning, they 
see, for the most part, that controversy 
is either superfluous or hopeless." 1 
lVly meaning will show at its clearest if 
I tell (so far as one can outline in a few 
paragraphs the growth of years) how 
God compelled me to believe in I-lim. 
1 Oxford University Sermons, Sermon X. 


It was in my thirteenth year that I first 
called myself an Atheist. I had been 
reading the late R. A. Proctor's popular 
books on astronomy: they had stirred 
nlY imagination j so that when I walked 
alone at night and looked on the silent 
assenlbly of the stars I felt the sublimity 
of the idea of the boundlessness of 
space. Then I began to question what 
I had learnt concerning God and Christ. 
How could the n1aker of the infinite, if 
such there were, walk and speak on 
earth? And, if in space there were 
other worlds inhabited, as I believed,- 
had they also fallen, and did Christ go 
from star to star? This slight reasoning 
seemed conclusive. 
Five years later, hearing of the 
Secularists-from IVe Tzvo-and join- 
ing their body, I adopted fresh argu- 
ments against religion. God was im- 
potent: a French writer had called 
Him "that recluse of the skies." l\Ien 
suffered and prayed to Him for help; 
and even whilst they knelt the lightning 
struck their churches. Let us then, 
said I, turn from this God, this shadow 
of our own nlinds, and look for help in 
our fellow-creatures. .And I believed 
it necessary for our well-being that we 
should. lose faith in God, and rely, 
instead, upon ourselves. 
And now the sufferings of nIen, espe- 
cially the unjust sufferings of the toiling 
poor, beganreallytoappealtome. I asked 
how they arose, and the al
c;wer which 
then satisfied me was, frool an ignorant 
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struggle for the means of life. And in the 
future, I learnt to believe, that struggle 
would be ended by Socialislll. 'This 
quieted me, giving rOOlll for aspiration, 
until I asked myself, "but what of the 
sufferings of animals? \ Vhat of the 
present sufferings of men? And how 
would it be possible for men to enjoy 
the happy state of the future when they 
remem bered the unrequited miseries 
endured in its making"? 
So happiness was impossible,-such 
was the result of that law of nature 
which enforced the struggle for existence. 
Therefore I hated nature for her cruelty. 
I would not be seduced into adding to 
or prolonging life: of what is, I said, let 
us make the best, but after that let us 
sleep and forget. Then the Light of 
Asia half caused me to believe in an 
eternity of purely intellectual, imper- 
sonal yet conscious, existence, apart 
from all nlatter; and so I becallle a 
kind of Buddhist. 
Yet, during the whole of the time 
that nature repelled me by her cruelty, 
she never ceased to attract me by her 
freshness and beauty. 1'lore and nlore 
ardently I worshipped the loveliness that 
was in the tree, the glory that suffused 
the clouds. But how reconcile these with 
the agony of her hunted creatures? 
I could not answer the Sphinx, and 
I sat down before her; now an Epi- 
curean, and now a Buddhist, yet ever 
contenlplating with calm (so far as the 
mind was concerned) the day when I 
should be devoured. 
Such was the state of my mind; but 
the mind was not nlY whole being. I 
had to live; I could not live without 
taking some interest in the general 
movenlents of my life: in other words, 
for practical purposes I was a Humanist. 
Hence followed the propaganda of 
political Socialism, the advocacy of 
trades-unionism. But these led me 
into practical opposition to lovers of 
literature and art for their own sakes. 
Once again the riddle,-under which 
lord? 
Bernard Shaw commended Tolstoy's 


"tVllat is Art 7 and, cari!lg nothing for 
Tolstoy, that book I read. Unex- 
pectedly, I found help. ])elight in 
beauty, said 'Tolstoy, is simply a plea- 
sure, and the object of life is neither 
pleasure nor pain, but the increase of 
love-brotherhood. Here, then, was 
something that went to the root of 
things. Life had a purpose, and all 
things were good or bad in so far as they 
served or hindered it ; and that purpose 
was the attainlllent of the very brother- 
hood which reason approved and the 
heart loved. The question of purpose 
of art was thus absorbed by the larger 
one; and so I went on to read TIle 
Cllristian Teaching. 
Then, indeed, canle new light. The 
contradiction which you see is real, 
said Tolstoy, but it is ?lot in the ?l1lÍl'erse ,. 
it is in yourself. You are conscious of 
suffering and deatll only because of a 
growing feeling of love 'lvithill yOU,. if it 
1t'ere not for this }'ozt 'lilould suffer 'lvitll- 
out krltTdJillg it: as it is you are taught 
10 emerge from the animal life of struggle 
into the self-sacrijicÙlg life of 10'l'e, in 
Wllicll lies your immortal develoþment. 
And you can only know visible things 
as they appear to you in relation to 
that development; what they are in 
thenlselves absolutely, you cannot 
know; albeit you do know the abso- 
lute (God, the source of life) in your- 
self, in your mind as reason, and in 
your heart as love. Serve that God. 
o hard truth! the universe was not 
wrong; the wrong was in myself, in 
lllY own attitude. I had tried to play 
the lllaster; but in truth I was a 
servan t, an d all I possessed had been 
given nle, and given for a purpose-to 
do actual good to living men. Not in 
a grandiose way to mere abstractions 
like" humanity" or "the nation," but 
really, to the actual people about me, so 
that their characters became the bctter 
for mý life. From this point of view 
myoId objections to religion were 
cither childish or beside thc Inark. 
The insoluble problems disappeared: 
their place was taken by others which 
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solved thelllselves in so far as I strove 
to live in accord with the Sermon on 
the l\Ioullt. The universe did not 
change; I alone changed; yet for me 
all was then changed: nor was the 
alteration due to myself; from God, 
through Christ, and fronl him through 
Tolstoy, had come the truth that 
changed llle. 
Yet, so far, it was a nlere mental 
revolution; and even the mind did 
not yield readily. Nietzsche had also 
solved this contradiction between the 
apparent cruelties of the struggle for 
existence and the desire of the heart. 
But how? By declaring for the 
struggle, which has to prepare the 
super-man, and nlust therefore be 
relentless: by denying love, in its 
sympathetic and self-sacrificing nature, 
calling it the offspring of an effeminate 
civilisation, a weakness begotten by 
fear. 
Was this true? Its logic appealed 
to the mind: its heartlessness fascin- 
ated the intellect, which, in its pride, 
ever desires to throw off the dOlllinion 
of the heart. But common sense, com- 
mon experience, every-day life quietly 
set aside the madness of Zarathrusta. 
Besides, who was the super-man? I, 
who had ridiculed the "Prince of 
Peace" had, and have, only one 
answer. Tolstoy's teaching had been 
derived fr0111 Jesus, and having just 
that natural sense which enables one 
not to spit upon 'one's benefactor, when 
I found Jesus helping me I put old 
enmity aside, and began to study His 
life. \Vho is the super-man? Let any- 
one, if he can, read the gospels without 
prejudice, estilllJ.te, further, the in- 
fluence of Christ in the lives of the 
saints, and then see if his heart and 
soul do not answer" Jesus Christ, lIe 
who loved God and lll.Ul as none had 
done before or since." Jesus Christ, 
that One whose ceaseless influence, 
infinitely above that of the whole 
Empire under which He was crucified, 
is a phenomenon so inexplicable by 
materialism. So it was proved to me 


\ 


that love is not a weakness, but the 
conquering power. God is love. 
I went back again to Tolstoy! 
Again the Christian message was 
repeated. "Life is not yours, it is 
something given you. You cry out 
against cruelty; how got you the power 
to cry? How the consciousness of 
cruelty, and of not-cruelty? All these 
things are given you, that you nlay grow 
as He wills. Therefore, do your task, 
strive against wrong, overcoming evil 
with good, so live that love may flow 
into you from the source of all life. 
In all else you will fail, since for 
nothing el
e are you fitted." 
I was not yet humbled, but humble 
and true ideas had replaced in my 
mind proud and ignorant ideas. 
Nevertheless, there remained within me 
a citadel of the devil. It was egotism 
which, unknown to me, had hitherto 
been dominating my mind and prompt- 
ing my feelings. In obedience to this 
egotism, which though refined and 
"humanitarian" was none the less 
vile, I had turned my back upon the 
light, and then complained that all was 
dark: had delllanded the most refined 
enjoyment, social, literary, artistic, and 
condemned the universe because it 
contained sin and pain and death. 
This same egotism now caused me to 
weave new religious and social theories, 
based indeed on God and the Soul's 
developlllent, yet brain-spun, and 
therefore pantheistic in the one case, 
and impracticable in the other; and 
all exalting the part which I had to 
play in the world. 
However, life has gone forward. 
God having entered lllY mind I had 
but to be sincere and the conquest of 
the heart was sure. I am learning to 
know my ignorance the better, to know 
my weakness and constant liability to 
sin and error, to know the sources of 
strcngth: I aITI lcarning, very slowly, 
the deep meanings of "faith" and 
" love" and the profound reality of the 
personal in God and lllan. It is 
like a man who has sincerely marriccl 
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for better or worse. At first he may 
love his wife for his own sake, because 
in her he finds the increase of his 
being. Then come sacrifices, trials, 
mutual sufferings, revelations of the 
depths of character,-and for the first 
time, as it seems, he learns what love 
means. So when the soul has taken 
God to itself, since without God it is 
nothing, and afterwards has been con- 
strained to sacrifice and suffering, God 
sufficing,-then (with many a back- 
ward slip) it begins to enter into what 
is deeper than word or thought. 
Thus, theoretically, I believe in God 
because I agree with Robert Blatchford 
in saying, "!\1an did not n1ake him- 
self." And I ask, who or what has 
made hin1? The reply of God and 
My Nei'ghbour is: "Heredity gives 
him his nature." Then a man's love 
of truth and of right, and his power of 
saying, " I did this, and I am respon- 
sible," have all come fron1 his ancestors. 
But-his ancestors also did not make 
themselves. Then from whom or what 
did they obtain love, and reason, and 
personal consciousness? ]'vIr. Blatch- 
ford could only reply, "From some 
lower kind of animal. H And that, I 
suppose, gained our higher nature from 
a fish, and the fish from a plant, and 
the plant from earth and sunshine, and 
these from pure matter and force. 
I do not believe it. Between a man 
and a brick there is a gulf which the 
explanation does not bridge. In1agine 
the Flying Scotchman at full steam- 
and without a driver! That would be 
matter and force. Yet the Blatch- 
fordian doctrine of heredity would lead 
you to suppose that man is the off- 
spring of matter. I do not believe that 
the electric current which a car driver 
can switch on or off as he chooses has 
somewhere tucked away with it the 
soul of a Socrates. 
Mr. Blatchford has told us of the 
flying fish which leap out of the water 
to escape an enemy, j-nd in the telling 
he betrays that feeling which is deeply 


opposed to the life of animal warfare. 
Olnar Khayyám shares the same feeling: 


"Ah love! could you and I with Him conspire, 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits-and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the heart's desire! " 


You see, we not only sit apart from 
the Universe, but judge it, and, from 
our point of view, call it a sorry scheme. 
Certainly, that Universe has not made 
us. But 1\1r. Blatchford is right: man 
did not make himself. Then whence 
am I? 
Only one answer remains, that which 
I have given. Our life has a source, 
and that source is one. Moreover that 
source, though it may be more, cannot 
be less than my highest conception of 
life, since the best I have is of Him. 
And life, in its reality and at its highest, 
is a loving person. Infinitely above 
me, He is yet within me; and I, who 
aln dependent on Him for all n1Y good, 
who have from Him the free gift of life 
fraught with love and the promise of 
perfection, cannot help but render Him 
adoration. 
Practically, therefore, I believe in 
God because my heart, freed from the 
shadow of ignorant egotism, has begun 
to respond to Him like a flower to the 
sunshine, and love Him, pray for Him, 
rest in him. I am like a child who is 
the son of an absolute nlonarch, yet to 
whom the mighty ruler is simply a 
tender human father. And the word 
" Father" is inadequate; for "He" 
includes all that can be contained in 
motherhood. He is the one who com- 
prehends all good; and His will is 
that by prayer and aspiration and love, 
and thought and deed, we should draw 
still nearer to Himself, and, therefore, 
to one another. 
But, says the Agnostic, what of the 
existence of evil? 'V ell , in the first 
place, let us search for the facts, and 
not be affrighted by bogies. 'Vhat is 
evil? The contrary of good. And 
what is good? Life. Evil, then, is 
that which absolutely destroys life. 
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And of nothing of the kind have we 
knowledge. Let the Agnostic take a 
case that appears to tell entirely in his 
own favour-that of the recent steam- 
boat fire in N ew York Harbour. Did 
it absolutely destroy life? It destroyed 
bodies, but life, as we feel it within, is 
less in the body than in the soul, in the 
character. And since character is not 
created by fire or water, can it thereby 
be destroyed? If not, then no evil 
appears in the fire, but, so far, only a 
neutral action. Beyond this, however, 
the fire had a passive influence as en- 
vironment. In its glare, some made us 
pity and fear their panic, and others 
encouraged us by their heroism. Sym- 
pathy was evoked, ignorance revealed, 
men were made to feel their weakness 
and their strength. How then can that 
be evil which so furthers the develop- 
ment of life? 
Ah, but the pain, the agonies ! Yes, 
we may quail at the sight of screaming 
children and distraught mothers, but 
logic is relen tless-and kind. If 
pleasure is not the object of life neither 
is pain its end, hence again there is no 
absolute evil. Besides, bodily pain is 
always limited in extent and intensity. 
Though in the ll1ass it appals, yet it is 
not suffered in the mass but individually, 
and in most cases means nothing worse 
than any intense neuralgia. Beyond 
that consciousness ceases. (\Vhich 
does not nlean that the individual 
ceases: consciousness is simply an ac- 
tivity of our being, whose real essence 
is in character.) Again, few things in 
the world are so powerful for good as 
pain, once it is accepted as a teacher, 
and its meaning is understood. So 
faced it at once loses all its real terror. 
But if enjoyment be our ain1 then 
with a voice of thunder, earthquake 
and cancer fling back the answer, 
"Thou fool!" 
To men like On1ar Khayyám, this is 
terrible, not to be heard-and their 
hands reach out for the wine-cup. The 
nobler Stoic seeks refuge in endurance; 
the Buddhist in sad pity. Christ alone 


solves the problem. As the Tower of 
Siloam falls, He says in effect, do not 
put your faith in this visible life of the 
body; trust in the imperishable life of 
the soul, in love. 
Thus comes about that greatest of 
miracles-women and men giving up, 
for the sake of God and His children, 
all that the world thinks delightful, and 
yet having their hearts filled with the 
deepest and purest happiness-life 
welling up where the world can see no 
life? 
I Believe in "Free \Vill." 
If my will were material, like my 
blood, I should be chiefly governed by 
external law; and if I look at a man 
from the outside, he appears as if he 
were so governed. And if I knew men 
only from the outside, I should certainly 
agree with Mr. Blatchford. 
But it happens that one 111 an -and 
one man only- I know fronz within. 
And in myself I find an ability volun- 
tarily to decide my conduct. Having 
this faculty, I have also a sense of 
responsibility, the possession of which 
makes n1e more of a man; and be- 
cause I, and not nny "Dutchn1an on 
deck," am responsible for my conduct, 
I an1 capable of shanle and re- 
morse. 
I Believe in "Sin against God. " 
The Determinist is like the Sadducee 
-he "knows not the power of God," 
Incapable himself of endowing a crea- 
ture with will, he thinks of God under 
the same limitations. All the logic 
which triumphantly proves that man 
cannot sin against God loses its power 
the moment one understands the dif- 
ference between a will, say, and a watch- 
spnng. 
By the gift of personality and will 
God makes us like Himself. It is true 
He leaves us still quite dependent on 
Him. I did not choose my sex, nor 
the place or time of my birth. To 
choose those was not my business. 
But whether, say, I become lustful 
(and to us nlen lust is a 
eal evil) or 
pure in heart (and to us chastity is a 
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real good) that is my business, and for 
that I am equipped. 
Says Mr. Blatchford, however, 
"Suppose God has given you a weak 
will? " I wish the author of God and 
JV{y Neighboltr would deal with fact, 
and not with imaginations. Neither 
he nor I can say whether the will of 
Adam or of our neigh bour is "strong" 
or "weak." Strong or weak in rela- 
tion to what? Surely the special 
personal problems of Adam's or our 
neighbour's life. But, again, it 
happens that neither of us can fully 
understand those problems. 
The only soul which you can unerr- 
ingly read is your own. And what do 
you find there? I will tell you what 
I find in mine - no evidence of any- 
thing " weak" or "strong," but silnply 
of a 'lvil! sufficient to meet the demands 
arising from the particular circunz- 
stances of my necessarily seþarate and 
individual life. God has set n1e no 
task greater than He has given me 
power to accomplish. He does not 
ask me to be a Loyola or a 'Vesley, but 
to be faithful in little things. 'Vhen I 
am unfaithful, I sin. And the possi- 
bilities of sin are almost endless-lust, 
and greed, and pride, and sloth, 
and cruelty, and all the things that are 
contrary to pure love-for God is 
love. 
And now a word on original sin. 
Sin itself concerns our life so closely 
that we should take pains to know 
exactly what it is, and how to escape 
from it. But the question of how 
sin first came into the world is less 
vital. Still, I would like to point out 
that the assumption of the Fall and 
original sin is not less reasonable than 
the presunlption of the evolutionist. 
It is claimed that man has" risen" 
from a lower form of life, thereby ful- 
filling a natural destiny. In that 
case there should be visible a single, 
unhesitating perfect process, like the 
opening of a flower, or the ph ysical 
growth of a child. On the contrary, 
history shows sonlething like the 


muddled action of a drunkard, whe 
staggers to his feet only because he 
is a little less drunk than before. 
And see what appears in human 
nature itself. Feeling ourselves born 
to life and love and truth, with the 
same consciousness, we are aware of 
death and selfishness and error; nor 
can we abandon the wrong and cling 
. to the right, for, even while we want _ 
the best, we descend to the worst, 
and even at our worst, with increased 
longing we turn again to the good. 
Is it, then, so absurd to say that 
we were born for the perfection of 
innocence; that we chose, instead, 
knowledge of good and evil; that, 
through endless sacrifices of His 
dearest sons, God is lifting us to the 
higher perfection - which includes 
knowledge of good and evil? And, if 
it is absurd, what shall we say of the 
Agnostic evolutionary teaching, which 
teaches a glorious progress ending in 
this-the knowledge that the indi- 
vidual is of no account except to serve 
a transient society, transmit his 
bodily life to another mortal being, 
and then feed the earth with his 
bones, so allowing his meaningless 
being to reach its proper end in 
nothingness? 
I believe in "Salvation." Richard 
Jefferies, in the Story of .i11y Heart, 
speaks of a legacy received fron1 our 
ancestors-" diseases crossed and culti. 
vated." Sin is such a disease. Sensu- 
ality, fear, avarice, tyranny, uncharit- 
ableness-not only are we initiated into 
such evils by our parents and teachers, 
but, as we grow up and mix with the 
world, deceived by that chief of all 
sins, the prime evil of egotism, veiling 
itself in a thousand seductive fornls, 
we are laid hold of with enormous 
force by the legion of devils- 
temptation to idleness, to love of 
bodily comfort and pleasure, to par- 
ticipation in the fruits of injustice, 
to indifference to wrong-doing, to 
brutality, cowardice, and untruthful
 
ness. 
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To free us fronl all this, and thus 
unite us to God, was the especial mis- 
sion of Jesus. And, whilst the world 
is continually bidding us gloss our sins 
over, become" respectable," Jesus calls 
to repentance, for the self-satisfied 
are dead, and true life is reached 
only through grief, hUIl1ility, and the 
sense of need. 
How deep this repentance may be 
let the writings of the great Chris- 
tians, from St. Paul and St. Augus- 
tine to Tolstoy, bear witness. And 
whence has C0t11C the good in your.. 
character and mine-fronl flattery 
and self-esteem, or from our being 
profoundly out of conceit with our- 
selves ? Yet this essential of true 
culture, God and jJ(y Neiglzboltr 
would destroy. For without God man 
knows nothing better than himself; 
he is the pinnacle of evolution; he 
Illay err, but he cannot sin, and even 
for errors he is not blameworthy. 
And if he praises his fellows it be- 
comes self-laudation, for he simply 
praises the species of which he is one. 
So we need a belief in God, if only to 
correct our own follies; and we need 
a "conviction of sin," if only to 
escape from worship of our pitiful 
achievements. And, once this con- 
viction is rationally attained for the 
earnest soul, Salvation surely follows. 
nut it is a matter of life-long effort, and 
of many" convictions" and "conver- 
sions." "lIe that perseveres to the end, 
the saIlle shall be saved." 
I Believe in "Hell." 
,V orldly life, as Jesus showed, tends 
to bring disappointment and disillu- 
sionment, if nothing worse. Such 
sorrows are warnings to "turn again.:' 
If we reject theIn, and rebel against 
life because it does not turn out as 'll.1e 
would have it, without a doubt we 
enter into Hell. 'Ve are like recruits 
in the awkward squad; God is the 
drill sergeant, and it rests with us as 
to whether we accept the drill or hate 
it. The state of living in opposition 
to the demands of true life-that is the 


real Hell, of which Gehenna is an even 
inadequate picture. 
"But," you may say, "Christ pic- 
tured Hell as a place of punishment 
for unbelief." That is true. But the 
" unbelief" is not the rejection of a 
theology which did not exist when 
Christ spoke j it is unbelief in the 
principles of life. Every sin, except 
one, shall be forgiven-even sin against 
the Son of Man. The only unpardon- 
able sin is against the Holy Spirit. 
And the "Holy Spirit" I understand 
to be the spirit of love in its highest 
sense. Now, that is really the prin- 
ciple of life; and if we reject life, what 
can there be? Every place we are in 
will be a place of suffering, and if we 
numb ourselves to suffering, all that 
can follow is death. 
Thus I believe in Hell, taking the 
stories and pictures of Jesus as illus- 
trations of human experience, and not 
as ecclesiastical dogmas. 
I Believe in eternal life and 
" heaven." 
By the word "death," used above, 
I nlean final extinction. Bodily death 
is a natural and proper process, which 
is beyond our control, though it may 
be turned to our spiritual good. Real 
death is that of which we should be in 
danger if we became loveless and un- 
lovable. But, as Tolstoy shows in 
The Death of I'l'an Illyitch, let the 
heart at any n10ment sincerely confess 
its own error and wretchedness, and 
there comes a promise of salvation. 
Then may begin the new life. And 
that life, as it is faithful to love and 
inspires love, knows no death: for it 
is not governed by the laws of time and 
space. This is easily proved. Con- 
sider, for instance, a man's lo\'e of 
truth, or the love in a n1other. These 
are facts. Yet what length, breadth, 
depth have they? "That colour or 
odour, what weight or specific gravity? 
How will you measure their force, in 
volts or horse power? Such realities 
are independent of death. · 
Again, love and life go together. 
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The heart demands immortality, and 
if the mind refuses the belief there is 
torment. But that mind which has 
learnt to trust in the invisible does 
not refuse. 
I Believe that the truths of Christi- 
anity are essential. 
One of the many superstitions of 
Rationalism is the supposition that 
anything true is not only good, but 
good for man to know. You may 
discover that Jupiter has another moon; 
but it is really of no consequence, and 
in all probability you would have better 
spent your time in digging potatoes. 
Or you may prove beyond doubt that 
a dog's heart will beat faster if a certain 
nerve is laid bare and twitched-and 
just as certainly prove that you are 
simply doing mischief. One has not 
only to ask, Is this true? but, Is it 
essential that I should know it ? 
Rationalists say that science will be 
our salvation. From what we are to 
be saved they are not all agreed. Let 
us see how it works out. St. Francis, 
for instance, possibly believed the 
earth was flat, and, had he drawn a 
map of it, might have filled in the 
corners with dragons. :rYlr. \Vhittaker 
\Vright, however, knew the proper 


shape of the earth, and how to get to 
America and its silver mines; and he 
would not have been satisfied with a 
dragon-adorned map, even for the 
Directors of the London and Globe. 
\Vhich of the two knew the truths 
which are essential? 
As Pascal says, there is something 
as much above the intellectual as that 
is above the physical, and this is love. 
And when we learn to share Jesus' 
faith in love, and, with His simplicity 
and directness, learn to obey His" new 
commandment," and love one another, 
then, and only then, will cease those 
real evils which consist, not in mere 
physical horror and death, but in our 
false ideas, and unholy feelings,-above 
all in that egotism which prompts 
women to rivalry in vanity, to jealousy, 
to mean intrigues for personal ends, 
and drives men to oppress others less 
fortunate, and struggle covertly in 
" business" and" politics," and openly 
in war. For our sins will only "be 
forgiven" when we "love much." 
But without love, with its meekness 
and faith, no social condition, however 
productive materially, can be aught but 
a tyranny of goods and chattels, laws and 
police. 
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I.-THE ROAD TO :FAITH 


GEORGE \V. E. RUSSELL 


n Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor 
deny: 
Yea, with one voice, 0 world J tho' thou 
deniest J 
Stand thou on thàt side, for on this am 1. H 
F. 1'17. H. lIIyers. 
As a rule, I greatly dread "apolo- 
getic "literature. \Vhen we set out to 
defend the Christian religion, it is 
specially perilous to mistake intuition 
for proof, analogy for demonstration, 
or even the highest degree of prob- 
ability for certitude. \Ve must remem- 
ber that" Truth elnerges more readily 
fronl error than from confusion." 
1'0 my own lTIind, the difficulty of 
disbelieving the existence of God is 
Illuch greater than the difficulty of 
believing it; but I do not think that 
we can prove it. And it is where we 
cannot prove that faith COllles into play. 
Archbishop Benson, a sturdy Chris- 
tian if ever there was one, happily said 
that "Nature suspects the conscious 
God she cannot prove." 
My own honoured 11laster, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, says: "It is not in our 
power by the mere force of logic to 
arrive with perfect satisfaction at the 
conclusion-God is. The subject is 
too great for such a method." And, 
again: "For myself, the conclusion 
from such reasoning has rather been- 
God must be than God is; and thus 
the result of the purely logical argu- 
ment, if satisfactory to the intellect, 
still falls short of the perfect satisfaction 
which is desired." 
Here I seem to find an echo of St. 
Ambrose, a glorious Doctor of the 
Catholic Church, who says: "Non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo salvum 


facere POPUlUlTI Suum "-" It is not 
by logic that God has thought fit to 
save His people." 
Personally, I have no sympathy with 
the hectoring and imperious methods 
of what the late Mr. R. H. Hutton 
called, "The I-Iard Church." \Yith 
reference to controversialists of this 
school, however admirable their inten- 
tion, I make 
1r. Hutton's words nlY 
own. "\Vhen I read these books of 
snlall, confident logic on subjects so 
high as to task our nature to the full, 
I sometin1es ask: 'Is not scepticisIll 
the next stage in the education of such 
confidence as this? Is it not likely 
that such thinkers must pass through 
some discipline in the blinding night- 
SOOlE' groping, some "feeling after" 
God, to teach them that He proves 
His own presence, and is not amenable 
to theiï small proofs-before they can 
gain any pennanent hold of these great 
spiritual realities?' " 
In these mysterious regions the poets 
are better guides than the logicians. 
\Vordsworth spoke of- 


" Blank misgivings of a creature, 
:Moving about in worlds not realised," 
and, sooner or later, most of us haye 
to feel what the poet nleant. Those 
misgivings, once felt, nlust be faced, 
and probed, and weighed, and tested, 
before we can pass into the light and 
peace and confidence of Faith. 
\Vhen I speak of "Faith," I nlean 
nothing less than faith in the entire 
truth of God, revealed to man by Him 
\Vho is both God and 
lan, the Lord 
Jesus Christ-in two words, " The 
Gospe1." 
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Blank misglvlngs. I believe that 
there are some happy "creatures" who 
never feel them, and are never con- 
scious of "n10ving about in worlds not 
realised." They have, from childhood 
up, the blessing of an intuitive faith. 
These happy souls do not fall within 
the scope of this article. But it has been 
suggested to me that it might possibly be 
useful to some readers if I described in 
a simple way what has seemed to me, 
after much observation, to be the ordin- 
ary course of conviction, or "Road to 
Faith," for the great n1ajority of English 
people. 
'Ve are taught, from the very begin- 
nings of consciousness, to believe what 
for shortness' sake I have called "The 
Gospel "-that is, that there is a God, 
and that He sees us; that He has given 
rules of life, which we ought to observe; 
that we often break then1, and that this 
breaking is called "Sin"; that God's 
Son becan1e man, and died for us on 
the Cross to deliver us fronl sin and its 
consequences; and that, if we believe in 
I-lim and rely on His work for us, and in 
us, we shall pass through bodily death 
into an everlasting lifeofholiness and joy. 
Broadly speaking, I believe that most 
of us learn this Gospel as soon as we 
can learn anything. \Ve learn it frOln 
parents, or elder relations, or clergy- 
nlen, or teachers. lVe do ?lot discover 
it for oltrselz!es. The nun1ber of people 
who have discovered "The Gospel" 
for thcIllselves by reading the Bible, 
without aid from Ilian, is extremely 
small. For my own part, I have never 
known more than one such case, and 
he was a Jew who discovered the 
Christian doctrine of the Atonement 
by studying the Jewish Law of Sacrifice. 
Here we see the effect of the Christian 
tradition. "The Church is older than 
the oldest of her documents, and from 
father to son, all through the centuries, 
she has passed on the 111essage)) (J. A. 
Robinson, Dean of\Vestminster). From 
father to son, from n10ther to child, 
frOin teacher to pupil, the Christian 
Gospel has been handed down; and 
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the great majority of us pass through 
childhood believing it implicitly. 
'Ve begin to grow up. 'Ve reach the 
stage of inquiry at very different ages. 
Some, as we have just said, never reach 
it at all, and perhaps-though not cer- 
tainly-theirs is the happiest lot. The 
rest of us reach it, but at very different 
ages, and with very different results. 
Sooner or later, we begin to ask our- 
selves: "Are these things, which I 
have been taught, true?" The answer 
is arrived at by processes which vary 
enormously with various temperaments. 
To some temperaments it seems diffi- 
cult-aln10st in1possible-to realise any- 
thing which is not cognisable by the 
organs of sense. Such people naturally 
feel themselves unable to believe in the 
existence of God or of a future life. 
Let us, who are Christians, be careful 
not to bully or scold them. No opinion, 
as sllch, is culpable, so long as the n1an 
has used his best powers and oppor- 
tunities to arrive at the truth. "'hat 
is culpable is carelessness, intellectual 
levity, and the Dogmatism of Negation
 
If a n1an is really a good Agnostic-if 
he only says, "I do not know these 
things ':-he is half-way on the Road 
to Faith. If he says that they cannot 
be known, he goes beyond what he has 
any right to say. Stilllnore, if he says 
that they are not true-that there is no 
God and no future life-he puts himself 
out of court, for he affirms what he can- 
not prove. 
But, according to n1Y experience, the 
people who have this special difficulty 
in believing are quite as exceptional as 
those who have never felt a misgiving. 
l\[uch more numerous are the people 
who disbelieve, or say they disbelieve, 
because they are too n1cntally indolent 
to exan1ine the grounds of Faith. There 
is another class, not, I fear, very t}"ccp- 
tional. These are they who say-not 
openly, but in their own hearts- 
" If the Gospel is true, I ought to be a 
better nlan. I ought to give up S0111e 
sin, secret or open, which . s to me the 
pleasantest thing in the world. I can't 
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and won't part with it. Therefore I 
will deny the Faith which, if it were 
true, would ren10rselessly condemn n1e." 
I turn now to what I believe to be 
the usual "Road to Faith." Some- 
thing-it does not n1atter what-has 
started the n1isgivings. 'Ve have begun 
to question. Is the Christian religion 
true? This question cannot be held 
in suspense all our life long-the issues 
which hang on it are too momentous 
for that. So we begin to consider our 
answer. Very often the answer shapes 
itself in son1e such form as this: "I 
have been taught the Christian religion 
by others, who believed it, who acted 
on it, who 'were not knaves or fools, 
who would never have deceived me 
wilfully, and whom, in the concerns of 
this life, I have found wise and helpful 
guides. I certainly can't prove it to 
myself by any process of logic, but 
nobody can disprove it. It is not 
antecedently incredible. It has a 
great deal to say for itself, n10rally, in- 
tellectually, historically. I see many 
reasons which incline n1e to believe it ; 
I see none which compel me to dis- 
believe it. Then I zelill believe it, and'lf.,ill 
act accordingly'. I will n1ake the Venture 
of Faith, and will see what comes of it. 
I have italicised the words above 
because the gist of the matter is here. 
Belief, or Faith, in the Christian sense, 
is not the n1ere assent of the intellect 
to a proposition. It is not the accep- 
tance of what is demonstrable. To 
admit that the whole is more than the 
part, or that any two sides of a triangle 
are together greater than the third side, 
or that two plus two equals four, or that 
fire burns and ice is cold, is not to 
exercise faith; it is only to affirn1 the 
obvious. To deny those propositions 
is not infidelity; it is imbecility. 
Vastly different is the nature of 
Faith. Faith is an act of the will. It 
involves, not merely "I will believe 
this "-that would be an unfinished 
sentence, an incomplete resolution- 
it involves the words which I italicised 
before: "I will act accordingly." In 


the Christian religion believing is never 
divorced from acting. 'Vhat we do not 
practise we do not believe. So he who, 
after facing his misgivings, resolves 
to make the venture of Faith, resolves 
not only to accept the Christian Creed, 
but to live the Chn'stian life. 
And here the test of experience 
comes in. He who resolves to live 
the Christian life n1ust live in direct, 
habitual, realised relation with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He n1ust believe in 
Him, love Hin1, trust Him, worship 
Him. He . must speak to Him in 
prayer and sacran1ent, begging of Him, 
pleading with Him, asking real requests 
for real favours, real pardon for real 
sins, real help against real temptations. 
And thus the man who leads the 
Christian life obtains experience, and 
experience is a reality against which 
argument is powerless. '''hen a man 
knows that, through intercourse with 
the Lord, he has been delivered from 
impurity or drunkenness; has been 
enabled to control a violent temper; 
has learnt to forgive injuries, and love 
his neighbour as himself; he cannot 
be persuaded that the power which has 
wrought such changes in him is an 
exploded tradition or the creation of a 
morbid fancy. He says, with the 
assurance of personal conviction: "I 
know 'Vhom I have believed"; and 
he can no nlore di!:itrust the Re- 
generator of his life than he can 
doubt his 1110ther's love or the loyalty 
of his closest friend. At the same tillie, 
he would be quite unable to pro,/}e 
either that love or that loyalty, to a 
sceptical inquirer. In this spirit, that 
great genius, J. H. Newman, said of his 
own conversion: "I am n10re certain 
of it than that I have hands and feet." 
And so, as years go by, the n1an 
who leads the Christian life beconles 
more and 1110re persuaded of the truth 
which he believes. J-Ie clings 1110re 
and more closely to what Matthew 
Arnold called St. Paul's " incomparable 
definition of the great Christian virtue 
of Fai th "- the substance of things hoped 
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for, the evidence of things 110t seen. All 
through his earthly journey he realises 
that he is walking by Faith, and not 
by sight-that he is guided by an 
inward light, not by logical demonstra- 
tion or by the organs of sense. And 
he looks forward with sure trust and 
hope to that further stage of his ex- 
perience when Faith will be merged 
into sight-even the Vision of God. 


Rightly has the enlightened heart 
of the Christian c01l1munity from the 
beginning discerned that the Vision of 
God is the supreme object of human 
quest and the everlasting consummation 
of human blessedness. For to "see 
God" is to fear Him, to love Him, 
to worship Him, and to serve Him; 
and to do these things perfectly is 
Heaven. 


II.-THE GRO\VTH OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


DR. T. C. FRY 


I SUPPOSE that 1110st ll1en have had I 
to fight for their faith: fight, I mean, 
with thclllselves over it. I do not see 
why all men should. A child, well 
taught through a boyhood, well taught, 
may grow into a man who believes still 
in his old faith. By" well taught" I 
mean "wisely taugnt H; the young 
mind wisely guided as difficulties 
come; even by degrees led to difficul- 
ties; never snubbed or driven in, but 
sympathised with, till childhood 
broadens into a ll1anhood capable of 
being a bit patient. But that is not 
the lot of most. I have tried to ll1ake 
it the lot of any young people, sons or 
others' sons, that I have had near me. 
I hope I have been successful: it is 
difficult to know. 
But it was not my lot. I had an 
excellent home, an old-fashioned 
home, so I did not think it a very 
manly thing to be irreverent. The 
" atmosphere,H however, was not favour- 
able to difficulties in religion, and I 
had only one great heart-a sister's 
heart-to name freely such things to. 
And the sister, God bless her! now at 
rest, was a sufferer, not a "scholar"; 
and, though her moral insight was 
great and her sympathy perfect, there 
were points that could not trouble 
her. Her advice was invaluable- 


it was to be patient, and not to 
brood. 
At first the difficulties were simple 
enough; they all arose fro111 my being 
preached to on the doctrine of the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. They 
would not exist now to a well-taught boy 
ina well-taught school; but they did then, 
and they were a trouble. They were 
thorns in the path of religious advance. 
Everything in ll1Y atmosphere turned 
on the Bible. There was no " Church" 
talked of, no divine society; and the 
very word" evolution" and its cognate 
ideas were n
ver 111entioned or even 
understood. And as the theory of the 
Bible was very strictly defined, these 
difficulties obtained an artificial force. 
Even as a boy, I had no difficulty in 
seeing that they did not touch the very 
foundations; at least, they did not 
seem to me to do so, but they troubled 
me at times. 
As soon as I went to Can1bridge I 
had to read Paley's Evidences. 
I y 
experience of that book is that it 
should never be put into anybody's 
hands alone as a book of evidences. 
'Vhy the University of Cambridge 
persists in doing so is one of those 
mysteries that perhaps only an 
examiner can explain. I do not believe 
that any thinker at Call1britIge, trained 
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in the last century's thinking, accepts 
the book as adequate for a monlent. 
As against the Deism, the l\Iechani- 
cal Deism, of his day, Paley did effec- 
tive work. That Deism is dead and 
buried, and it would be wise to bury 
Paley with it. There is, of course, a 
good deal in Paley's argunlent which, 
if re-stated up to date and supple- 
l11ented, would not be useless; but it 
is impossible to build Christianity on it 
as it stands. 
I had hitherto not asked for any 
book of evidences. The evidences of 
religion had always been to me tradi- 
tional, amply confirmed by the really 
religious lives I saw and knew, and by 
the witness of my own heart, whenever 
I was striving to do my duty. But 
here was my University solemnly com- 
l1lending to me the best possible book 
for the purpose. 
Perhaps I took it seriously. Many 
Freshmen do not. They put it in the 
sanle bundle with arithmetic, easy 
Euclid, and other lnental babies'-foods 
that make up the Little-Go. These 
men it may not harm. But if you take 
it seriously, and then find that it is in- 
adequate, it does very serious harm. So 
it did to 11le. I rose from several 
perusals of it with the conviction that 
it was inadequate to its purpose. 'Vas 
there, then, no better proof? \Vas it 
possible that there was uncertainty? 
\Vas Christianity itself a doubtful 
thing? And so the unadvised, un- 
guarded mind went on to further 
questioning. \Vhat was the proof of 
God Himself? 'Vas it certain? Was it 
demonstrative? 
It took a little time, but everything 
seelned in doubt. I read all kinds of 
books, but they all left me where I 
was. I was not certain, and I was 
miserable--miserable, because all that 
made life worth living gathered round 
the nloral and spiritual side of religion. 
Yet, if it was not certain? 
I will not weary my readers, if I anl 
not too dull for working nlen to read- 
:rvlr. Dearmer, in the Commollwealth, 


tells nle I am-by any further detail on 
that point. I understand these 
columns are open to men who believe, 
that they may state why they do. That 
is the only reason for IllY writing. 
That is alone why I venture to speak 
about myself at all. 
'VeIl, I was not happy-that was 
certain. At last-I remember the 
very day and hour and place-it came 
hOllle to me that you could never find 
deillonstrative evidence of God. De- 
11lonstrative, Blind you; evidence that 
no man could possibly deny; a sort of 
"sign from heaven," such as Jews were 
always asking for. Just as it is always 
possible to deny the disinterestedness 
of human love, so is it always possible 
to deny the certainty of a spiritual 
existence. Line upon line from the 
circumference of proof may lead 
towards the centre; yet, if the centre 
be immaterial, not to be grasped by 
sense, its very existence nlay always be 
doubted or denied. I saw this one 
night quite clearly: I had been seeking 
the impossible. Even theisn1 cannot 
be demonstratively proved j nor, indeed, 
can its opposite. 
If, then, one had not detern1Ïned to 
becon1e an Agnostic, and regard the 
whole problem as insoluble, there was 
only one other alternative: a choice 
l11ust be made. The lines of argu- 
ment must be followed IIp to the edge 
of the unseen; whether in the unseen 
there is aught the nlan must say for 
himself. The leap is a leap of faith- 
not an unreasoned leap, nor an utterly 
blind one, but still a leap-a leap of 
faith, a choice by the will, on grounds, 
but still a choice. 
That, then, is just what I did. I 
followed all the argu111ents to their 
furthest limit, and I asked myself, in 
sight of thenl all, \Yhich is the reason- 
able conclusion? God or no God? 
Let all else wait; but is this impossible 
to choice? Are the grounds so weak 
that you dare not say? Or would you, 
on similar grounds, hold back your 
decision on any other living issue? 
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Once I saw that 111Y own will could 
not help being a factor in the decision, 
I had little difficulty. I could not 
choose the opposite. 
And then I saw that the argument, 
even where not demonstrative, was still 
adequate, and its supren1e reasonable- 
ness was never so apparent as when I 
had chosen. Difficulties relnained; 
but everything vital to me fell slowly 
into place. Conscience was explained. 
The reason's demand for a cause was 
met; and, what is more, for an ade- 
quate cause of nature and of character. 
It seemed as if an Unseen Power l11et 
the mind, and asked: "1)ost thou 
believe? " And the n1Ïnd answered: 
" I believe. Help thou mine unbelief." 
You will say: "'V ell, you had gone 
no further than an Unitarian can go." 
Very likely not; that is, in reasoned 
conclusion. But it was an immense 
step. However often afterwards I 
was troubled by want of light, it was 
always a trouble over superstructure, 
and not foundations. Never again did 
I doubt the certainty of God, nor his 
n10ral relation to the world. Indeed, 
speaking of Unitarianism, I derived 
very great help then and since frOln 
sermons of the late Dr. l\Iartineau, 
especially from his great book called 
The Study of Religioll. I believe that 
if anyone who is not afraid of stiff read- 
ing will carefully read that book, and 
put its arguments down in some brief 
analysis, and will then say to himself: 
"Shall I, can I, choose 1)1'. l\Iartineau's 
position? Shall I choose his conclu- 
sion ?" I believe, I say, that he cannot, 
through any supposed use of reason, 
ever call himself an Atheist. 
It is not to be supposed that, having 
found the rock, so to speak, one's mind 
then proceeded to build slowly on it. 
The fact was rather that in the dis- 
turbed waters of thought the rock had 
revealed itself. Faith could not be 
engulphed; she had touched bottom. 
Freedom of choice appealed alike to 
will, emotion, and reason. The choice 
once made, all the half-reasoned ex- 
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perience of the past, all one's best and 
highest feelings, all hopes and inspira- 
tion, had a ground. The spirit of 
prayer no longer flickered on, but 
burst into flame. After all, here was 
the light of life. "Thou art my por- 
tion for ever." 
But it was clear to oneself that it 
was a Father in Heaven the heart 
wanted. The question that came to 
the lips ahnost, if not quite, at the 
same moment was this: 'Vhat of 
Christ? Did He live and teach such 
a Father? Can we trust Him? Is 
it true that He died and rose again? 
Is the divine society a reality, deriving 
its life and hope from Ifim? 
Noone could help seeing that it is, 
in part, an historical question: Had 
Christ lived, died, {tnd risen? And 
the last part of that question was, in 
a way, separate from the rest, because 
it cannot be denied that life and death 
might be accepted by a mind that felt 
unable to go further. And, what is 
more, the reasoning on this question in 
no way involves any decision on the 
question of inspiration in the Bible. 
The mind is perfectly well able to ap- 
proach the one without even discussing 
the other. 
After all, the New Testament is 
literature, and its credibility is a thing 
that can be treated by the n1ind fronl 
the historical standpoint as simply as 
that of other literature. That is, on 
one condition: that you have not Jl/t7de 
uþ )'oltr mind that the supernatural is 
impossible and incredible. That is 
the very question in debate, and if you 
have already decided against it-well, 
of course, you are, so to speak, a pre- 
judiced person. You may hold what 
you like about inspiration, about degrees 
of probability and possibility, about 
the human element in all evidence, so 
long as you ju
t keep an open l11ind. 
That is what I strove to do: to keep 
an open mind, and to follow the track 
of Christianity back to Christ, just as 
one might follow the track Qf any other 
faith back to its founder. One could 
c 
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not help being ll10re deeply interested, 
of course; but still one clung to the 
sanle method. 
It is not impossible to an ordinary 
thinker to get a grip upon the first 
century A.D. and the years just before 
it. Just before it, it was plain 
enough, there was no Christ: a 
little later, a very little later, there 
was a suífering, struggling, living 
society. Its earliest literature and 
the literature next to its earliest you 
could read and enter into. It doesn't 
matter ll1uch who wrote it. The sin- 
cerity of the part of it, at least, that 
a captious critic leaves alone is abso- 
lutely plain. It reveals the society, 
its motives, the secrets of its inmost 
life and power. 1'he more I read and 
searched into th
 previous century, 
the less light there was that could in 
the highest sense be called divine; 
yet, almost inlmediately afterwards, 
every ray followed up led one to 
Christ. 
'Vho founded that society? It is 
certain; every other attempt to ex- 
plain it failed. Its founder was 
Jesus. But so near to His day could 
you trace back first the written record 
and then the oral record, that He was 
always close by at the end of your 
search. 
'Vas that picture invented by the 
men of the yeórs before Him? The 
century was incapable of it. It could 
not do such things. By the followers? 
'Vhy, they died because they believed 
it! 'Vas it all a dream? No man 
would say so who had followed that 
track to the end. 
And so (I know I am only half 
telling the story) I found again the 
Christ that I had tried to serve, the 
Christ of the experience of the whole 
society, and my experience, however 
humble and mutilated, witnessed once 
more to the truth of the. fact of His 
presence when one tried to serve Him 
in the present as in the past. 
I am quite well aware that I had 
not touched yet, or attempted to 


touch, the relations between the litera- 
ture and the society, nor the conditions 
of the literature themselves. One 
step at a time. 1\1 y reason had led to 
the path to God; nly reason had led to 
the historic Christ; faith had chosen 
what she felt was the truest; and all 
that was hest in past and present lived 
again. All else could wait. 
It seemed to 111e, then, that my 
choice on both these crucial questions 
could not but be made one way. I 
had no difficulty in seeing the strength 
of the opposing case; but the other 
case was stronger, and my choice 
was made. 
At that time the great argument 
for evolution was not, so to speak, 
common property. It soon became 
so. It sealed still 1110re irrevocably 
the choice of Theism. It intensified 
a thousandfold the argu1l1ent for an 
immanent 'Vill, to wholl1 all forces led 
up. The simpler the beginning, the 
ll10re striking the development, the 
1110rc exacting the de1l1and for a de- 
veloper. 
The study of comparative religion 
followed. The evolution of matter 
led to the evolution of 111ind. The 
witness to an inner revelation lies plain 
in the records of religious thought. 
By comparison you discover the more 
and the less divine in it all. The rise 
froll1 Totemism to the Jehovah of 
I)eborah is visible; still lllore the rise 
from the J eho\"ah of Deborah to the 
God of the Second Isaiah; still more 
the far greater rise to Christ's Father in 
Heaven. It is needless to ask if there 
is any revelation; the answer is that 
rise. The power that lies behind the 
rise from Palæolithic man to St. Paul 
must be the cause of it. Other 
solutions may be offered; but none is 
so reasonable a solution as that. 
It is, of course, possible to say that 
the best in the Hebrew prophets or 
Psalms do not appeal to one ; just as, 
on a lower scale, a man may say that 
he sees nothing in Shakespeare or 
Tennyson. That is sure to be possible 
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where choice comes in. No nlan 
can deny that two and two 11lake four; 
a man may deny the force of a spiritual 
appeal. But to those who do not deny, 
the revelation is in the very truths 
uttered; to those who deny, there is 
no question of a rise, because there is 
no question even of a beginning. 
Admitting the two choices, the 
choice of God and the choice of Christ, 
there remain, of course, many other 
all-important questions, as well as 
many secondary ones. But the path 
to their solution leads, at least, 
through a land and amidst an atmo- 
sphere that is no longer one of nega- 
tions. You, at least, believe in some- 
thing to live by. And you see things 
in perspective; you can see the greater 
and the less in religious questions. 
Besides, many questions arise that 
can be settled 'ivithill the Christian 
society. On others, judglnent Inay 
be suspended, and yet God and Christ 
may be believed in and lived for. It 
is absurd in a world where one has 
always fresh lessons to learn to expect 
to find a cut-and-dried solution of every 
problem. 
But, of all the absurd causes for 
anyone to be tinlid about, that is the 
most absurd when men demand that a 
believer in God and in Christ shall 
also be bound to believe every theory 
and support every statement that has 
ever been made by religious people. 
I certainly was never disturbed, after 
my choice had once been made, by 
difficulties created by the theory of 
verbal and literal inspiration. It never 
seemed to be necessary to demand that 
the record of the faith of the past that 
I came nearest to should be infallible 
in every particular. Peoplë who have 
had no historical training on both sides 
find it difficult to hold that therc 111ay 
be abundance of truth of one kind, 
where facts of another kind are inaccu- 
rate. 'Ve may have outgrown all the 
geography and much of the history of 
a book or of a liter:lture whose deeper 
truth we may have lnuch less O\1t- 
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grown. An Apostle may be a witness 
who can easily be in error as to the 
events of the days of Abrahanl, without 
being in error as to the facts of his own 
conversion. A peasant may be upset 
in faith by finding that there are dis- 
crepancies in the life of Joseph. That 
would only prove that he held an 
honest, but mistaken, theory of sacred 
literature. A writer in the Clarion 
l11ight insist that if a date is wrong the 
whole Bib1e is wrong. That would 
only prove that he knows nothing of the 
nature of literature and of what the 
Bible really is. 
However, though I sawall this, I 
confess that no final solution of the 
main difficulties came to me till the 
Higher Criticism had made its great 
analysis. I was then able to arrange 
in chronological order, with fcw ex- 
ceptions, the contents of the books of 
the Old Testament. That done, I 
could see the growth of the record of 
what these l1len belie\"ed. The faith 
before 900 B.C., the faith between that 
date and 621 B.C., the faith of the 
great prophets, the faith of the 
Psalmists--could be traced in an 
ascending scale. The difficulties that 
attached to the theory of a book that 
was a complete revelation fronl the 
first at once dropped away. The 
human could be seen veiling the 
divine; yet the divine element was 
beneath, slowly growing clearer. The 
Bible was a literature, just the human 
record of the di vine growth - here 
more of the human, there nlore of the 
divine. 
'Vhat the Bible really is that, clearly, 
Cod must have meant it to be: do not 
let us set ourselves to be wiser than 
I-Ie. Once see this, and there can be 
no more halting fear in its study. It 
is the greatcst human record of the 
highest divine teaching we profess. It 
is enough to start with this. It is 
not, to my l11ind, possible to separate 
out the human from the highest and 
best human utterance. 
There were, I found, two great :lrgu- 
C '.! 
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ments used to upset nIY peace of nlind 
by men and books. One is the argu- 
ment from science; another is the 
argunlent fronl the failure of Christians. 
I do not know what lllY readers think; 
but to me the arguillent froll} science 
has been ridden to death. I have 
been, all my older life, a student and 
lover of scientific speculation. I can- 
not, for the life of llle, see what it has 
to say against religion. Science is the 
study of physical phenomena: of what 
appears. It never professes to be in- 
fallible. As its knowledge widens, it 
freely surrenders its earlier hypotheses. 
New facts are constantly appearing, 
and it finds room for them. Of the 
origin and end of things it knows 
nothing. Some who have guessed in 
its name have found their guesses 
wrong. 
The science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury upset the science of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
science of the twentieth century is in 
some crucial points already upsetting 
the science of the nineteenth. It does 
not really uþset it; it widens it; it only 
upsets its infallible tiros. It is a great 
thing to remen1ber that there are a 
great many writers, smaller fish, who 
know little of science, but who say, in 
the name of science, what she herself 
has never said. The axiom of science 
that everything must have a cause is 
supposed to annihilate the possibility 
of the supernatural. Of course, it 
does not do so at all: it is the merest 
ABC of a theologian that everything, 
so-called miracles included, must have 
a cause, and that the First Cause is 
God. 
The argument from Christian failure 
has great power with nlen who do not 
feel disposed to accept Christianity. I 
admit its terrible force. If only we 
could bring it always home to our- 
selves, we might struggle harder to be 
consistent men. But, after all, it is an 
argull1ent against bad Christjans, not 
against Christ. No moral effect can 
be produced by a revolver. Virtue, 


secured at the bayonet's point, is not 
virtue at all. " Ye will not conle unto 
Me, that ye may have life," said Christ. 
The fact that there are bad husbands 
and bad sons and bad wives is really 
no argunlent against the ethics of the 
family. The bad ones have defied the 
moral code. ] f the Christian code 
bids inen be hypocrites or failures, 
that is another thing; but it does not. 
There have been bad Socialists; but 
that is no argument against the best 
Socialists' ideal. 
The one thing that I feel that I have 
not done is to set out in full detail the 
argulllents that have influenced n1e. 
That ,,,"ould take a volume. And, if I 
had done so, I dare say I should have 
given weight to some that seerrl less 
strong to nIY readers. The choice of 
what is fundamental is a very individual 
choice. 
But perhaps, without offence, I may 
say that I have read through what has 
been written in the Clarion against 
religion, and the thing I chiefly regret 
is that I am not able to be so cocksure 
of most things as the writer is. Cock- 
sureness, expressed in very vigorous 
English, has, no doubt, a great effect. 
If I could be cocksure, perhaps I could 
influence n10re. Cocksureness is not 
the same as science, or as historical 
insight, or as truth. At least, I have 
wished to say that I have made nlY 
choice, after ll1uch toil and anxious 
thought and study; that it grows surer 
day by day; and that nothing has 
been said in the Clarion (beyond mis- 
taken conceptions of our position) that 
I have not long ago considered and 
weighed. But the choice renlains. 
One thing remained: to recognise 
and live in the divine society: to live 
in and seek to spread the ideal of a 
divine society. A divine society of 
men and women could not be faultless, 
because it was human; yet in its base, 
its ideal, its goal, it could struggle to 
re-incarnate the divine. This, surely, 
is the meaning of a Church. A Church 
is no ll10re " perfect" than its literature 
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or Bible is "perfect," if by " perfect" 
you mean free from humanity. Pro- 
gress is a keyword for any society, 
n1uch more for a divine society; pro- 
gress in fellowship, and even in 
theology-i.e., in re-stating theology in 
the fornl understood by the age. 


And it is through the ideal of a 
divine society that I learnt all that is 
good in Christian Socialism, or (for 
that n1atter) in sE;cular Socialism, too. 
These three words, then, contain, to 
my mind, the secret of living-God, 
Christ, the divine society. 


IlL-WHY I BELIEVE IN CHRISTIANITY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


I MEAN no disrespect to :f\1r. Blatch- 
ford in saying that our difficulty very 
largely lies in the fact that he, like 
masses of clever people nowadays, 
does not understand what theology is. 
To make 111istakes in a science is one 
thing, to mistake its nature another. 
And as I read God and .Afy Neigh- 
bour, the conviction gradually dawns 
on me that he thinks theology is the 
study of whether a lot of tales about 
God told in the Bible are historically 
den10nstrable. 1'his is as if he were 
trying to prove to a n1an that Socialisln 
was sound Political Economy, and be- 
gan to realise half-way through that the 
man thought that Political Econo1l1Y 
111eant the study of whether politicians 
were economical. 
It is very hard to explain briefly the 
nature of a whole living study; it 
would be just as hard to explain politics 
or ethics. For the more a thing is 
hugè and obvious and stares one in 
the face, the harder it is to define. 
Anybody can define conchology. No- 
body can define n10rals. 
Nevertheless it falls to us to 111ake 
some alten1pt to explain this reli- 
gious philosophy which was, and will 
be again, the study of the highest 
intellects and the foundation of the 
strongest nations, but which our 
little civilisation has for a while for- 
gotten, just as it has forgotten how to 
dance and how to dress itself decently. 
1 will try and explain why I think a 


religious philosophy hecessaryand why 
I think Christianity the best religious 
philosophy. But before I do so I 
want you to bear in mind two historical 
facts. I do not ask you to draw 111Y de- 
duction from then1 or anydeduction froln 
theIne I ask you to remember them as 
n1cre facts throughout the discussion. 
I. Christianity arose and spread in a 
very cultured and very cynical world 
-in a very modern world. Lucretius 
was as much a materialist as Haeckel, 
and a much more persuasive writer. 
The Roman world had read God and 
My Neighbour, and in a weary sort of 
way thought it quite true. It is worth 
noting that religions almost always do 
arise out of these sceptical civilisations. 
A recent book on the Pre-l\Iohanlll1cdan 
literature of Arabia describes a life 
entirely polished and luxurious. It 
was so with Buddha, born in the purple 
of an ancient civilisation. It was so 
with Puritanisll1 in England and the 
Catholic H..evival in France and Italy, 
both of which were born out Qf the 
rationalism of the Renaissance. It is 
so to-day; it is always so. Go to the 
two 1110St 1110dcrn and frcc-thinking 
centres, Paris and America, and you 
will find them full of devils and angels, 
of old Inysteries and ncw prophets. 
RationalisIn is fighting for its life 
against the young and vigorous super- 
stitions. 
2. Christianity, which ,j a very 
n1ystical religion, has nevertheless 
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been the religion of the 1110st prac- 
tical section of nlankind. It has far 
n10re paradoxes than the Eastern 
philosophies, but it also builds far 
better roads. 
The l\Ioslem has a pure and logical 
conception of God, the one l\ionistic 
Allah. But he remains a barbarian in 
Europe, and the grass will not grow 
where he sets his foot. The Christian 
has a Triune God, "a tangled trinity," 
which seems a nlere capricious contra- 
diction in terms. But in action he 
bestrides the earth, and even the 
cleverest Eastern can only fight hin1 by 
inlitating him first. The East has logic 
and lives on rice. Christendom has 
mysteries-and nlotor cars. Never 
mind, as I say, about the inference, 
let us register the fact. 
Now with these two things in mind 
let me try and explain what Christian 
theology is. 
Con1plete Agnosticism is the obvious 
attitude for n1an. 'Ve are all Agnostics 
until we discover that Agnosticistn will 
not work. Then we adopt some philo- 
sophy, 1\lr. Blatchford's or mine or 
some others, for of course IVIr. Blatch- 
ford is no nlore an Agnostic than I am. 
The Agnostic would say that he did 
not know whether n1an was responsible 
for his sins. 1\Ir. Blatchford says that 
he knows that nIan is not. 
lIere we have the seed of the whole 
huge tree of dogma. 'Vhy does 1\lr. 
Blatchford go beyond Agnosticisn1 and 
assert that there is certainly no free will? 
Because he canJlot run his scheme of morals 
u'i/hout asserti1lg that there is 1LO fi ee 
'lvill. I-Ie wishes no man to be blanled 
for sin. Therefore he has to make his 
disciples quite certain that God did 
not make them free and therefore 
blalnable. No wild Christian doubt 
must flit through the mind of the 
Determinist. No demon must whisper 
to hin1 in sonIe hour of anger that 
perhaps the company promoter was 
responsible for swindling him into the 
workhouse. No sudden scepticism 
Blust suggest to him that perhaps 


the schooh11aster was blamable for 
flogging a little boy to death. The 
Detern1Ìnist faith I11ust be held firmly, 
or else certainly the weakness of human 
nature will lead 11len to be angered 
when they are slandered and kick back 
when they are kicked. In short, free 
will seems at first sight to belong to 
the Unknowable. Yet 1\1r. Blatchford 
cannot preach what seenlS to him 
comnlon charity without asserting one 
dogma about it. And I cannot preach 
what seems to me common honesty 
without asserting another. 
Here is the failure of Agnosticism. 
That our every-day view of the things 
we do (in the common sense) know, 
actually depends upon our view of the 
things we do not (in the COffiI11on sense) 
know. It is all very well to tell a nlan, 
as the Agnostics do, to "cultivate his 
garden." But suppose a Inan ignores 
everything outside his garden, and 
among thein ignores the sun and the 
rain? 
This is the real fact. You cannot 
live without dognlas about these things. 
You cannot act for twenty-four hours 
without deciding either to hold people 
responsible or not to hold them re- 
sponsible. Theology is a product far 
1110re practical than chen1Îstry. 
Some Detern1inists fancy that Chris- 
tianity invented a dognla like free will 
for fun-a n1ere contradiction. This 
is absurd. You have the contradiction 
whatever you are. Determinists tell 
n1e, with a degree of truth, that Deter- 
minism nIakes no difference to daily 
life. That means that although the 
Deternlinist knows nlen have no free 
will, yet he goes on treating them as if 
they had. 
The difference then is very simple. 
The Christian puts the contradiction 
into his philosophy. The Determinist 
puts it into his daily habits. The 
Christian states as an avowed mystery 
what the Determinist calls nonsense. 
The Determinist has the same non- 
sense for breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
supper every day of his life. 
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The Christian, I repeat, puts the 
mystery into his philosophy. That 
mystery by its darkness enlightens all 
things. Once grant hirn that, and life 
is life, and bread is bread, and cheese 
is cheese: he can laugh and fight. The 
Determinist makes the matter of the 
will logical and lucid: and in the light 
of that lucidity all things are darkened, 
words have no meaning, actions no 
aim. He has made his philosophy a syl- 
logism and himself a gibbering lunatic. 
It is not a question between mystic- 

 ism and 
ationality. It is a question 
between mysticism and madness. For 
mysticism, and mysticism alone, has 
kept men sane from the beginning of 
the world. All the straight roads of 
logic lead to sOlne Bedlam, to AnarchisIn 
or to passive obedience, to treating the 
universe as a clockwork of matter or 
else as a delusion of mind. It is only 
the 11 ystic, the man who accepts the 
contradictions, who can laugh and walk 
easily through the world. 
Are you surprised that the same 
civilisation which believed in the 
Trinity discovered steam? 
All the great Christian doctrines are 
of this kind. Look at them carefully 
and fairly for yourselves. I have only 
space for two examples. The first is 
the Christian idea of God. Just as we 
have all been Agnostics so we have all 
been Pantheists. In the godhood of 
youth it seems so easy to say, "'Vhy 
cannot a man see God in a bird flying 
and be content?" But then comes a 
time when we go on and say, "If God is 
in the birds, let us be not only as beautiful 
as the birds; let us be as cruel as the 
birds; let us live the Inad, red life of 
nature." And something that is whole- 
some in us resists and says, " 1Iy friend, 
you are going mad." 
Then comes the other side and we 
say: "The birds are hateful, the flowers 
are shameful. I will give no praise to 
so base an universe." And the wholc- 
sonle thing in us says: "l\Iy friend, you 
are going mad." 
Then comes a fantastic thing and 


says to us: " You are right to enjoy the 
birds, but wicked to copy them. There 
is a good thing behind all these things, 
yet all these things are lower than you. 
The Universe is right: but the ,V orld 
is wicked. The thing behind all is not 
cruel, like a bird: but good, like a 
man." And the wholesonle thing in us 
says, "I have found the high road." 
Now when Christianity came, the 
ancient world had just reached this 
dilemma. It heard the Voice of 
Nature-'Vorship crying, "All natural 
things are good. "Tar is as healthy as 
the flowers. Lust is as clean as the 
stars." And it heard also the cry of 
the hopeless Stoics and Idealists: 
"The flowers are at war: the stars 
are unclean: nothing but man's con- 
science is right and that is utterly 
defeated." 
Both views were consistent, philo- 
sophical and exalted: their only dis- 
advantage was that the first leads 
logically to murder and the second to 
suicide. After an agony of thought 
the world saw the sane path between 
the two. It was the Christian God. 
tIe made Nature but He was I\[an. 
Lastly, there is a word to be said 
about the Fall. It can only be a word, 
and it is this. \Vithout the doctrine of 
the Fall all idea of progress is unmean- 
ing. 1\1 r. Blatchford says that there was 
not a Fall but a gradual rise. But the 
very word" rise" implies that you know 
toward what you are rising. Unless 
there is a standard you cannot tell 
whether you are rising or falling. But 
the main point is that the Fall like every 
other large path of Christianity is e111- 
bodied in the common language talked 
on the top of an onlnibus. Anybody 
tnight say, " Very few men are really 
ftlanly." Nobody would say, "Very 
few whales are really whaley." 
If you wanted to dissuade a man 
from drinking his tenth whisky you 
would slap him on the back and say, 
" He a nlan." No one who wished to 
dissuade a crocodile fro'11 eating his 
tenth explorer would s13..J it on the back 
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and say, "Be a crocodile." For we 
have no notion of a perfect crocodile; 
no allegory of a whale expelled froln his 
whaley Eden. If a whale caIne up to 
us and said: " I am a new kind of ,vhale ; 
I have abandoned whalebone," we 
should not trouble. But if a nlan came 
up to us (as nlany will soon come up 
to us) to say, "I am a new kind of 


man. I am the super-man I have 
abandoned l1lercy and justice"; we 
should answer, " J)oubtless you are new, 
but you are not nearer to the perfect man, 
for he has been already in the mind of 
God. 'Ve have f.-ïllen with Adam and 
we shall rise with Christ; but we would 
rather fall with Satan than rise with 
you." 


IV.--POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS OF FAITI-I AND 
PRAYER 


GEORGE HA'v 


I AGREE at once that there is nluch 
in the Christian religion that cannot be 
explained by reason. If reason were 
inviolable that might be a serious ob- 
jection to Christianity. But nlan's 
reason is like man's justice: fickle, 
liable to err, varying, uncertain, and 
often cold and unsatisfying. 
The best things in life do not come 
by reason. Noble deeds, sweet charity, 
kind hearts have nothing to do with 
reason. Reason would have checked 
some of the most heroic actions man- 
kind has done. 
Faith far outshines reason. Many 
people, Agnostics as well as Christians, 
have done by faith what they would 
never have done by reason. Save us 
from a people that live only on science 
and act only by reason. 
Faith comes not by reason. There 
are more things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophies. 
Faith is one of them. 
Christians believe they are justified 
by faith. The road they elect to take 
through life is the way of faith in 
Christ. That way is set out in a simple 
and clear manner in the Gospels. So 
simple and clear is it that children read 
it and understand. Jvlost other reli- 
gions, and certainly all systems of reason, 
demand learning before you can cOln- 
prehend theln. 


'Vhy should not men have faith as 
children? The difference between a 
child and his earthly father is not 
nearly so great as the difference 
between a man and his Heavenly 
Father. The child has faith in his 
father without the aid of science and 
philosophy. The child's faith is greater 
than all the sciences and philoso- 
phies. 
For example, a teacher who has just 
returned from Central Afril
a says that 
when he was teaching the native chil- 
dren the alphabet, the little folks 
wanted to know why A was A and why 
B was B. He had to tell them they 
must accept A as A and B as B. The 
native children did so-they had faith- 
and then they got on splendidly. 
'Yhen, therefore, we, as Christian 
men, are twitted for preferring faith to 
philosophy we do not mind, for that 
only proves that religion is something 
universal, and natural to mankind. All 
children have faith in someone or some- 
thing on earth; and that faith is very 
much of the same nature as the faith 
of Christians in the things of God: it 
is not based on science or philosophy. 
All 111en can have faith in spiritu;ll 
things, whether they be learned or 
ignorant, rich or poor. All lnen can- 
not have faith in science or philosophy, 
because only a con1paratively few men 
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have the means or desire to know what 
science or philosophy is. But al1 
scientists and philosophers can have 
faith in the Christian religion, and 
many of the greatest among then1 have 
such faith. One of these is Lord 
l(e-Ivin, who nlaintains that science 
definitely insists on a Creative Power. 
It is not so much the learning of 
man as the trust of the child that is 
wanted in order to experience the 
truth and peace of the Christian 
religion. In the words of Christ 
l-fimself: 
\Vhosoever shal1 not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall 
in no wise enter therein. 
Because faith has sOlnething of the 
simplicity and trust of childhood about 
it, men of the world often despise it. 
They scoff at the ide3. th3.t a littie child 
shall lead them. It would be much 
better for l1î3.ny of us if we forsook 
some of the ways of men for some of 
the ways of children. The trust of the 
child in his father is always beautiful, 
even when sometimes the father, in the 
error that belongs to all things human, 
leads his child astray. But our 
IIeavenly Father never leads us astray. 
The trust we put in Him is never mis- 
placed. \Ve are justified by faith. 
According to 1\1r. Blatchford, faith is 
. a poisonous principle. He says: 
Let a person once adn1Ít into his 
system the poisonous principle of 
" faith," and his judgo1ent in re- 
ligious matters will be injured for 
years, and probably for life. 
That assertion condemns itself. Faith 
is a necessary part of all religions. To 
say, therefore, that faith will injure 
one's judgment of religion is like saying 
that collectivism will injure one's juùg- 
ment of Socialism. It is as though 
people gathered outside a house, and 
some go within because they have faith 
in what they are told they will see 
inside, while others stay without be- 
cause they believe that what they are 
told is contrary to reason. Prc
cntly 
those within bring out the news that it 
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is true what they were told; their faith 
has been justified. Then the people 
outside shake their heads, and say to 
those who have been within: "No, 
your faith in what you were told you 
would find inside has injured your 
judgment of what you actually saw 
inside. ., 
If faith is a poisonous principle, it 
is only poisonous to man's precon- 
ceiveù ideas before he Legan to put 
hi::; trust in God. To the believer 
, 
faith is the real eye-opener. Faith 
carries one further than science. Faith 
widens the vision. }'aith solves the 
riùcUe of the Universe; it carries the 
eye fron1 earth to heaven. Faith puts 
us in direct communion with God. 
while the n10st that science can do is 
only to put us in communion with 
a few of the things God has made. 
Faith inspires us with the love and 
service of our brothers on earth, while 
science often nlakes us despair of men. 
Faith has worked more great things 
in the world than anything else. 
For whatever is begotten of God 
overcometh the world: and this is 
- the victory that hath overcome the 
world, even our faith. 
Napoleon with his Grand Army could 
not overcome men as 81. Paul with his 
earnest faith overcame them. Napo- 
leon overcame men by force for a few 
years only. St. Paul has been o\"cr- 
con1ing men with his faith for ninetecn 
centuries. Napoleon ceaseù to over- 
come men after he was made captin
 
and had closed his eyes in death. St. 
Paul continued to overcome men after 
he was put in prison, and after he was 
put in the grave; he continues to ovcr- 
con1C Inen to this day. 
The reason is because Napoleon put 
al1 his faith in him
elf; while St. Paul 
put all his faith in Christ. 
Faith, as 81. Paul shows, workcth 
through love, and love, as Christ shows, 
is the keystone of Christianity. First, 
said He, love God with all thy hcart; 
and, second, love thy n 'ighbour as 
thyself. 
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Faith is a recognition of the present 
imperfect state of man and the world. 
Faith means trusting in God more than 
in one's self or in others. 
1Iankind has been likened to chil- 
dren lost on a dark common at night. 
How good, then, to hear a V oice- 
"Be of good cheer." How good to 
have a Light-" the Light of the 
world." How much better to believe 
that Voice and to follow that Light-in 
other words, to have faith-than to 
dispute about them, and argue that 
because we of this earth are in dark- 
ness, the Light and the Voice are not 
to be believed in because they cannot 
be explained by our darkness. 
Of course they cannot. "He that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not 
whither he goeth." The Voice and 
the Light are not of our darkness: 
they are of God. It requires an act 
of faith to accept theln; it requires a 
belief that is beyond ordinary human 
reason because ordinary hUlnan reason 
is of the darkness. 
Rest a5sured the Voice and the 
Light will never mislead you if you 
have but faith to trust them. \Vith 
all man's unfaithfulness, there is no 
unfaithfulness about God. "All have 
not faith, but the Lord is faithful." 
Socialism itself demands faith, as 
Mr. Blatchford reminds us in his pam- 
phlet on "Altruisll1 " : . 
If Socialisll1 is to live and conquer 
it lllUSt be a religion. If Socialists 
are to prove equal to the task 
assigned them, they must have a 
faith-a real faith, a live faith, a 
new faith. The faith in a glorious 
destiny of the human race; the 
faith that demands of its votaries love 
and sacrifice even to death in the 
cause of mankind. 
Such a faith cannot be bred from 
selfishness, nor can it be nourished 
upon economICS. 
Here Mr. Blatchford suggests a new 
faith: the faith in the glorious destiny 
of the human race. That is not a new 
faith; it is the old faith of Christianity. 


True, it has been the faith of some 
men who did not own the Christian 
religion, but their days have often 
ended in bitterness and despair. A 
religion of man only gives abiding faith 
to no one. 'Ve need God, we need 
Christ, we need the Holy Spirit, in 
order to have abiding faith in the 
glorious destiny of the hUlnan race. 
I have abundant faith in my fellow- 
l1len, because I have abundant faith in 
the Heavenly Father of all men. I 
believe in man's glorious destiny, be- 
cause I believe that Christ is leading 
us out of the darkness. 
Every time the Lord's Prayer is 
uttered, with its supplication, " Thy 
Kingdom come," we are drawing nearer 
to man's glorious destiny. '"[hat is our 
eternal hope; and faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen. 
I do not think that the best things 
of life are only the things that can be 
proved according to the light of men. 
1fan's proof is like aU else that COl1leS 
froln man alone-liable to err, some- 
times seriously. According to man's 
way of proving things right is often 
made to appear wrong. How often has 
the innocen t party been " proved" to be 
guilty in a court of law? 
Proof greater than faith? Nonsense. 
Ilnagine anyone trying to prove to a 
little child that her father and mother 
loved her, or worse still asking the 
child herself to prove that her father 
and mother loved her. The child 
knows and experiences the love without 
need of another's proof, and though she 
be the happiest child in the land she 
could not prove her parents' love. 
Nevertheless in that love lies aU the 
child's ordinary faith. 
Proof is a paltry, ineffectual thing by 
the side of faith. 
By faith we understand that the 
worlds have been framed by the 
,V ord of God, so that what is seen 
hath not been made out of things 
which do appear. 
Again- 
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The things which are seen are 
temporal, the things which are not 
seen are eternal. 
One need not quote the Bible only 
to support the Christian doctrine of 
faith. Let me quote from a man of 
our own times. "For man's well- 
being," says Carlyle in Sartor Resar- 
Ius, "Faith is properly the one thing 
needful." Or, better still, from the same 
author, consider this in his Heroes: 
Belief I define to be the healthy 
act of a man's mind. It is a mys- 
terious indescribable process, that of 
getting to believe; -indescribable, 
as all vital acts are. . . Doubt, truly, 
is not itself a crime. . . It is the 
mystic working of the mind on the 
object it is getting to know and 
believe. Belief comes out of all this, 
above ground, like the tree froln its 
hidden roots . . . 
A man lives by believing SOITIe- 
thing, not by debating and arguing 
about many things. 
Allied to faith is prayer. The 
greatest and the commonest prayer 
is the Lord's Prayer, with its suppli- 
cation, "Thy will be done" 
'Ve know that of our own free will 
we go astray. Having faith that the 
will of our Heavenly Father is per- 
fect, we trust in His will rather than 
in our own. This world is neither 
perfect nor peaceful; but I believe 
the Kingdom of Heaven is perfect 
and peaceful: so that when, by the 
express command of Christ, we are 
told to pray "Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven," we are but asking that the 
perfection of Heaven and the will of 
God be given to earth and to man. 
In other words, we are asking God 
to do away with all the evil and in- 
justice in the world. 
Faith and prayer therefore place 
us in harmony with the will of God. 
All that a sincere Christian seeks is 
to do the will of God. That will 
has made many men and women 
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do great things, such as their own wills 
would never have prompted then) to do. 
The will of God having been sought 
in prayer, has been revealed, and the 
revelation has sometimes filled people 
with misgiving. In the weakness of 
the flesh, they have sometimes doubted 
whether they could carry out God's 
will as revealed to them. I t has often 
meant giving up the things which were 
thought to be the best. It has often 
meant starting what looked like mad 
ventures or impossible schemes. Some- 
times it has meant forsaking friends 
and relatives, and going to places afar 
off. Sometimes it has meant going 
the way that brought slander and pain. 
Sometimes it has meant going the way 
of death. But whatever the way, men 
of faith have never flinched to do the 
will of God as revealed to them. 
These things are not understood 
aright by Agnostics. Prayer, like faith, 
is really a very different thing from 
what they represent it to be. Take 
Mr. Blatchford's version: 
I cannot believe that God hears 
and answers prayer, because the 
Universe is governed by laws, and 
there is no reason to suppose that 
those laws are ever interfered with. 
Besides, an all-wise God knows what 
to do better than man can tell him, 
and a just God would act justly 
without requiring to be reminded of 
His duty by one of His creatures. 
He would be a very poor Christian 
who presumed to tell God what to do. 
Prayer is not giving orders to God but 
asking orders from God. 
Obsen.e, too, the orders received are 
seldom what erring ITIal1 expected, 
though he be a lTIal1 of prayer. God's 
ways are higher than our way
, lIis 
thoughts higher than our thoughts. 
The man of faith, however, knows that 
God's ways are perfect, and he takes 
them, thou
h, as I have shown, it often 
seems to the human vision as though he 
were going into unfathomaþle darkness. 
One of the first principles of prayer, 
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then, is not the telling of God what to 
do, but the asking of God what to do. 
Does the soldier tell his general 
what to do? A soldier's duty, like a 
Christian's, is to obey. If the soldier, 
who is under man's rule, do not obey, he 
is punished according to nlan's justice; 
but if the Christian disobey God, he is 
not dealt with according to justice, but 
according to the enduring mercy and 
perfect love of God. He is forgiven. 
And because he is forgiven, he is 
asked, on his part, to forgive all nlen. 
This brings me to what I would call 
one of the second principles of prayer: 
the well-being of others. 
After all, prayer but follows the order 
of Christ's commandments-first to 
serve God, and second to serve our 
neigh bourse \Ve serve God by seeking 
in prayer to know His will, and then 
by doing it. \Ve serve our neighbours 
by seeking their welfare in prayer, and 
then serving then1 in accordance with 
the wishes of our prayer. It is no use 
praying to know the will of God unless 
we are prepared to serve God. It is 
no use praying for the welfare of our 
neighbours unless we are prepared to 
serve them. Faith without works is 
not acceptable to God. As Ruskin 
puts it : 
\Vhen you pray, "Thy Kingdom 
come," you either want it to come 
or you don't. If you don't, you 
should not pray for it. If you do, 
you must do more than pray for it 
-you must live for it, and labour 
for the Kingdom of God. 
This second principle of prayer is 
just as much rnisunderstood as the first 
by those who disbelieve in prayer. For 
example, look at this further quotation 
froill God and lvEy Ne(!(hbour : 
\Vhat is there so superior or meri- 
torious in the attitude of a religious 
man towards God? This good Blan 
prays: for what? He prays that 
sonlething be given to him, or for- 
given him. He prays for gain or 
fçar. Is that 
o lofty or so noble? 


Such a prayer would indeed be mean 
and ignoble. But I have never heard 
such a prayer offered, nor have I ever 
heard of such a one being offered. 
Certainly, there is nothing in the 
teaching of Christ or in the teaching 
of any Christian Church to support 
such a conception of prayer. That is 
only what Agnostics imagine prayer to 
be. \Vhen they really understand 
prayer they cannot help believing in it, 
just as when they understand nlusic 
they cannot help believing in that. 


" :More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of." 


The Lord's Prayer asks not only for 
a revelation of God's will; it asks for 
the Kingdom of Heaven to be estab- 
lished on earth for all men. That 
would bring peace and perfection where 
now we have strife and imperfection. 
It would achieve all that is best in 
Socialism. The Christian in prayer 
addresses not "My Father," but" Our 
Father "-the Father of all mankind. 
The Lord's Prayer asks for food for all 
men, for forgiveness for all men, for 
deliverance, safety, and protection for 
all men. 
I And so, in the prayers which the 
Churches have prepared for public 
worship, it is not man that asks God to 
give him something or to forgive him 
something; it is man that asks God to 
give or forgive his neighbours some- 
thing. 
\Ve cannot forget that Mr. TIlatch- 
ford himself, in the book he published 
just two years before God and lJEy 
Nez:g-hbour, began and end
d with what 
he himself calls "the beautiful prayer 
from the Litólny of the Church of 
England." His Britain for the British 
opens with an extract from the Litany, 
and closes by repeating a portion of 
the saIne extract. This is how Mr. 
Blatchford introduces the prayer: 
"To the Tory and the Radical; to 
the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and 
the Nonconformist; to the workman 
.. 
and the employer; to the scholar alld 
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the peer; to the labourer's wife, the 
housel11aid, and the duchess; to the 
advocates of temperance and of co- 
operation; to the trade unionist and 
the non-unionist; to the potman, the 
bishop, and the brewer; to the artist 
and the merch3.nt; to the poet and 
the navvy; to the Idealist and the 

1aterialist; to the poor clerk, the rich 
financier, the great scientist, and the 
little child, I commend the following 
beautiful prayer, from the Litany of the 
Church of England: 
That it nla y please Thee to bring 
into the way of truth all such as have 
erred and are deceived. 
That it may please Thee to 
strengthen such as do stand; and to 
comfort and help the weak-hearted; 
and to raise up them that fall; and 
finall y to beat down Satan unàer our 
feet. 
That it nlay please Thee to suc- 
cour, help, and comfort all that are 
in danger, necessity, and tribula- 
tion. 
That it may please Thee to pre- 
serve all that travel by land or by 
water, all WOlllen labouring of child, 
all sick persons, and young children; 
and to show Thy pity upon all 
prisoners and captives. 
That it may please Thee to defend 
and provide for the fatherless children 
and widows, and all that are desolate 
and oppressed. 
That it may please Thee to have 
mercy upon all men. 
That it may please Thee to for- 
give our enemies, persecutors, and 
slanderers, and to turn their hearts. 
That it may please Thee to give 
and preserve to our use the kindly 
fruits of the earth, so as in due time 
we may enjoy them. 
l-Ve beseecll Thee to hear liS, good 
Lord. " 
That is how 
'Ír. Blatchford opens 
Britain for the Britis!l. It is a prayer 
that is constantly being offered DY 
millions of Christians all over the 
world. There is nothing in that prayer 
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to suggest that the worshippers are 
praying "for gain or fear." The same 
beautiful prayer goes on: 
That it nlay please Thee to keep 
and bless all Thy people. 
That it may please Thee to give 
to all nations unity, peace, and con- 
cord : 
TVe beseech Thee to hear liS, good 
Lord. 
And in the same Litany-which can 
be heard any Sunday morning, and on 
two or three lllornings in the weck, in 
thousands of our churches-the minister 
and the congregation say further: 
In all time of our tribulation, in 
all time of our wealth, in the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgInent, 
Good Lord, deliz'er us. 
From all blindness of heart; from 
pride, vain-glory, and hypocrisy; from 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
Indeed, prayer is not the thing that 
makes one feel "superior" or "meri- 
torious," but humble and charitable. 
Public prayer, when it is not a confession 
of our own weaknesses and follies and 
wrong-doing, or an expression of praise 
and thankfulness, is nearly all a suppli- 
cation for the well-being of others. It 
is an occasion when all classes are made 
to feel something of the needs of all 
other classes and all other nations. 
And if more people \\ ere l11ade to feel 
that, it would be oetter with us. One 
of the coml110nest prayers in the nook 
of Common Prayer is this: 
o Cod, the Creator and Preserver 
of all nlankind, we humbly beseech 
Thee for al1 sorts and conditions of 
D1en, that Thou wou ldest be pleased 
to make Thy ways known unto them, 
Thy saving health unto all nations. 
. . . 'Ve commend to Thy Fatherly 
goodness those who arc in any ways 
afflicted or distressed in mind, body, 
or estate; that it n1ay please thee to 
comfort and relieve them, according 
. to thcir several neccs
tics, giving 
them patience undcr their sufferings, 
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and a happy issue out of all their 
afflictions. 
You should read this book of Com- 
mon Prayer, you men of the Labour 
movement, who are about the only 
class in the country who now read good 
literature. "Thether you believe in 
Christianity or not, you will like it for 
its literature and its all-embracing 
sympathy, as many of nIY Agnostic 
friends do. You will find there among 
the prayers in the Communion Service 
this supplication, which is offered every 
day: 
And we 1110st hun1bly beseech 
Thee of Thy goodness, a Lord, to 
conI fort and succour all them who 
in this transitory life are in trouble, 
sorrow, need, sickness, or any other 
adversity. 
\Vhat social reformer, whether he 
believe in God or not, cannot echo 
froln his heart some of the many sup- 
plications for the well-being of the poor 
of our people found in the Psalms? 
Here is one which I remember mark- 
ing ten years ago : 
Do justice to the afflicted and 
destitute. 
Rescue the poor and needy: 
Deliver thenI out of the hand of 
the wicked. 
They know not, neither do they 
understand. 
They walk to and fro in dark- 
ness. 
\Vhen you see how easily the people 
are misled by political parties, by vested 
interests, by Jingoism and the Yellow 
Press, you begin to feel acutely the 
need of a prayer like that. 
I believe that every lover of the 
people at some time or other feels the 
need of communion with something 
outside himself, and, indeed, outside 
all other hUlllan beings. Some try to 
meet their need by communion with 
Nature; but though they succeed 
sometimes, they do not always succeed, 
because Nature, like man, is imperfect. 
Richard Jefferies' Story of My Heart, 
after all, is the story of an unsatisfied 


heart clouded with despair. It sounds 
to me like a cry of anguish out of ter- 
rible darkness, like a cry of one who 
has gone astray and knows not now his 
whereabouts. 
One of the greatest of modern social 
reformers, Carlyle, who denounced the 
Churches and certain modern phases of 
professing Christianity more severely 
than any man, yet gives his testimony 
to the need of prayer. In Past and 
Present, he says: "He who takes not 
counsel of the Unseen and Silent, from 
him will never come real visibility and 
speech." 
Here is a better example, from the 
same author, \vhich I find marked in 
my copy of his Hero TVorship: 
Can a man's soul, to this hour, get 
guidance by any other method than 
intrinsically by that same-devout 
prostration of the earnest, struggling 
soul before the Highest, the Giver 
of all Light; be such prayer a 
spoken, articulate, or be it a voice- 
less, inarticulate one? There is no 
other method. "H ypocrisy "? One 
begins to be weary of all that. They 
who call it so have no right to speak 
on such matters. 
And I think Carlyle ought to know, 
for no 11lan had a keener seen t for 
hypocrisy. 
You will find, too, that prayer 
breathes very much the saIne spirit 
from ail people of all times, once they 
accept God as the Heavenly Father. 
Let us go for an example to Saxon 
times. The example is one that sup- 
ports my contention that learning, par- 
ticularly science, has absolutely nothing 
to do with Christianity. 
King Alfred believed that the world 
was flat, and knew less about the sun 
and the stars than a child knows to- 
day; but he knew a great deal about 
the love and mercy of God. However 
differently men may look upon the 
world to-day, owing to the spread of 
learning and the discoveries of science, 
the view of God remains the same. 
Our Heavenly Father has revealed 
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himself to the world as the God of 
Love ; and He remains the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever, while 
science is constantly changing its 
ground. 
God was the same to K ing Alfred or 
to the poorest Saxon \vorkman who 
trusted Him as He is to ll1ankind 
to-day. That is evident frotn a prayer 
of King Alfred's which you will find set 
out in full in Ruskin's TIle Art and tIle 
Pleasures of England. I-Iere is an 
extract : 


a Thou, \Vho art the Father of 
the Son which has awakened us, and 
yet urgeth us out of the sleep of our 
sins, and exhorteth us that we become 
Thine; to Thee, Lord, I pray, \Vho 
art the supren1e truth; for all the 
truth that is is truth froln Thee. . . . 
Thou art the highest good, and from 
Thee all beauty springs. . . . I pray 
Thee to command me as Thou wilt. 


J-Iere is the prayer of a man who, 
believing in God, though a king used to 
command, is content to ask the King 
of Kings to cOlnmand hiln as He 
wills. 
Rest assured, then, that prayer is not 
what many of our good friends who are 
Agnostics imagine it to be. I have 
heard men who have grown old and 
worn in the service of God and their 
neighbours say that prayer is sometimes 
like the shedding of blood. Christians 
are just as human as their brothers, the 
Agnostics, and, like them, they shrink 
from suffering, and sometimes shrink 
at a hard duty; and often the will of 
God means suffering and a hard duty. 
But those who ask to be shown that 


will, and seek to do it, find a Com- 
forter in Christ; for He took upon 
Hin1self the weaknesses of human 
nature by becoming man. 
In particular, Christians feel how 
very human, when the trial of the Cross 
was nigh at hand, was the agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, with its cry of 
heart-anguish: "Father, if 'rhou be 
willing, remove this cup from I\Ie: 
nevertheless, not l\Iy will, but Thine, 
be done." There, though the flesh was 
weak, the spirit was willing to submit 
to God's will. 
Again, when the burden of the Cross 
was actually being borne, and His per- 
secutors were reviling Hinl, are we to 
suppose that the human nature within 
Hin1 had not to be overcome before 
lIe could utter the prayer from the 
Cross for their forgiveness? But just 
as He knew in GethSe111ane that the 
service of the Heavenly Father meant 
doing His will, so here on Calvary He 
did not forget that the service of our 
brothers on earth nleans the forgive- 
ness of our brothers. Therefore He 
prayed: "Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do." 
Prayer, then, to people who believe 
in Christ's commandment-to serve 
first our Father in Heaven, and to 
serve, second, our brothers on earth- 
consists first in seeking the will of that 
Father, and, second, in seeking the 
well-being of those brothers; and even 
when the sincere believer does pray for 
himself alone, it is not as the Pharisee, 
"I thank Thee that I am not as the 
rest of men," but as the hUlnblc publi- 
can, standing afar off, ashamed to lift 
his eyes to IIcaven: "God be tnerci- 
ful to me a sinner." 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR \V H. BENNETT, D.D., LIT.D. 


THERE are, of course, as 111 any 
varieties of opinion among Christians 
about the Old Testaolent as there are 
diversities of view among Socialists 
as to many items in the social pro- 
gramme. For the present writer, 
naturally, the most Christian view is 
that which he hi01self holds, and it is 
this view only which he is c.oncerned 
to ad vocate. Readers of the Clarion, 
however, may reasonably ask whether 
this article represents any considerable 
section of Christian opinion, and in a 
Inoment we will do what we can to 
satisfy them on this point j but, at the 
outset, let us state what we hold as the 
Christian faith on this subject. 
To begin with, let us clear away 
some misunderstanding as to the doc- 
trine of the older section of the Bible. 
First, then, the human authorship of 
the books is not a matter of essential 
doctrine. Noone has a right to brand 
his neighbour as a heretic because of 
difference of views as to who wrote the 
Pentateuch, or the Book of Job, or the 
latter part of Isaiah. I never met with 
anyone who believed that I\loses wrote 
every word of the first five books in- 
cluding the account of his own death; 
but there may be such people. And 
there are people who believe that 
Moses wrote almost all the Pentateuch j 
and some wþo believe that he may 
have written small fragments of it j and 
some who do not believe that he wrote 
any of it-and they may all be equally 
good Christians. 
Again, the amount of history in the 


Old Testament narratives is not matter 
of essential doctrine. Of course, we are 
not concerned with passages which are 
expressly stated not to be historically. 
accurate. But, apart frol11 these, un- 
fortunately, some teachers, preachers, 
and writers in their public pronounce- 
ll1ents give the impression that they 
D1aintain that every narrative in the 
Old Testament is historically accurate 
in every detail. Such utterances must 
not be taken too seriously; they are 
often due to the heat of argument, or 
the excitement of rhetoric, or the un- 
conscious dramatic instinct of literary 
co.mposition. Sweeping statements are 
1110St pleasing both to speaker and 
audience. It is possible that there are 
persons sufficiently expert in mental 
gymnastics to hold such a position, and 
many honestly think that they do so; 
only, however, through their failure to 
unùerstand what such a theory really 
involves, and through their lack of 
knowledge and appreciation of the real 
facts. 1Iost of those who make un- 
qualified statements as to literal inspi- 
ration would make large concessions if 
they were cross-examined. But there 
are many who hold that all the Old 
Testament narratives are substantially 
accurate, and that the inaccuracies are 
only few and trivial. But, again, there 
are many who would be content to re- 
gard the narratives as simply 111aterials 
fro01 which history may be constructed 
according to the ordinary methods of 
historical criticisn1. All these dif- 
ferent schools of opinion have a 
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right to a place in the Christian 
Ch urch. 
But, again, it is' not an essentiaIIy 
Christian doctrine-indeed, it nlay 
fairly be nlaintained, from the stand- 
point of the most traditional orthodoxy, 
that it is not a Christian doctrine at all 
-that the moral and spiritual teaching 
found in the Old Testament is every- 
where absolutely perfect. Many of 
the laws are not ideal laws for a perfect 
society; neither are they ordained for 
all men everywhere in all ages, they 
were addressed to a particular genera- 
tion of a single people, Israel. Simi- 
larly, much of the teaching is not the 
accurate scientific statement of exact 
truth, but uses the approximate, figu- 
rative, pictorial method suited to the 
111inds of a primitive race. 
Having stated what must not be 
regarded as part of the Christian 
.Faith as to the Old Testament, we will 
now give a brief positive exposition. 
'Ve may begin with the more im- 
portant statements of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject; thus II. Peter 
i. 21: " No prophecy ever came by 
the wiII of man; but men spake from 
God, being moved by the IIoly Spirit." 
The principle stated here 111ay be 
applied to the Old Testament gene- 
rally; it records for us the teaching 
of men who were moved by God to 
labour for righteousness and faith. 
Its history is written in the SaIne spirit. 
It is the work of men who were 
moved by God to edify their fellows 
by setting before thenl examples and 
warnings, and by iIIustrating and ex- 
pounding the 111 oral Government of 
God, the eternal purpose that runs 
through the ages. Such work is not 
due to the will of nlan apart frOln 
God, but to the suggestion and in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit. 
Again, on a different point, we have 
II. Timothy iii. 15-17: "The sacred 
writings are aole to nlal..e thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. Every Scripture in- 
spireù by God is also profitable for 


teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteous- 
ness: that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto 
every good works." 
These, therefore, are the qualities 
which are possessed by the Old Testa- 
ment when studied under the influence 
of the "faith which is in Christ 
Jesus"; and these are sOlne of the 
qualities implied by the term" inspira- 
tion. " 
It is important, however, to dis- 
tinguish between two different func- 
tions of the Old Testmnent. First, it 
is a prologue and introduction to the 
New Testament; and, secondly, it is a 
part of the permanent Revelation of 
God to man. 
First, then, it is a prologue and 
introduction to the New Testanlent. 
The latter is uninteIIigible without 
the older Scriptures, not only in its 
language, and in nlany details as to 
manners and customs, and in histori- 
cal and geographical references, but 
also as to its position in the history 
of religion. The Old Testament traces 
the gradual revelation which led up to 
the Gospel of Christ, together with 
those dealings of the Divine Provi- 
dence with Israel which prepared the 
way for the coming of Christ. This 
infor111ation nlay be derived from the 
Old Testament by the ordinary methods 
of scientific criticism; but the preser- 
vation of the material is due to the in- 
fluence of the I >ivine Spirit. 
Secondly, the Old Testament is part 
of the permanent Revelation of God to 
man. But even when we consider 
it as such, we Blust remelnber that its 
pennanent meaning, use, anù applica.. 
tion are controlled by the teaching of 
Christ. 
,,, e might, perhaps, use an iIIustra- 
tion. A handbook of chemistry might 
oe compikd in two parts-first, a his. 
torical introduction, giving an account 
of the series of experiments which have 
led up to the present posi ion of t h
 
science; anù, secondly, an e:\position 
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of facts, theories, and nlethods of the 
chenlistry of to-day. The first part 
l11ight include quotations frOl11 older 
writers describing the experiments they 
had made. In some of these quota- 
tions language 11light be used which 
would be erroneous in the light of our 
present knowledge, or theories might 
be advocated which have since been 
exploded; but the intelligent reader 
would easily understand that such 
matters were to be corrected according 
to the information given in the second 
part of the book; and the presence of 
this obsolete material would not pre- 
vent hinl from taking an interest in the 
historical survey, and deriving inspira- 
tion from it. But such a history of 
chemistry would embody many para- 
graphs which stated permanent princi- 
ples in a form still intelligible and in- 
structive. 
So the Old Testament includes a 
great deal that is not merely histori- 
cally edifying, but appeals directly to 
the heart, and will, and conscience of 
men to-day; and, as we believe, appeals 
more forcibly than any other literature 
outside of the Bible. 


Much of what has been said above 
is notoriously part of the Christian 
Faith; but a word or two must be said 
as to the limitations with which the 
previous section began. Certain pro- 
positions were enumerated which were 
declared not to be essential to faith, 
viz., that books with personal titles 
were wholly written by the persons 
whose names they bore, or by the per- 
sons to whom they were ascribed by 
tradition; that all the Old Testament 
narrati yes are accurate history; and 
finally, that an the teaching is morally 
and spiritually perfect. 
In view of the popular perversions of 
Christianity, which put forward a base- 
less claim to be exclusively orthodox, 
we must say briefly why these proposi- 
tions are not part of the Christian 
Faith. Briefly, then, no such doctrines 
are either stated or implied either in 


the New Testanlent or in the vast 
majority of the creeds and confessÍons 
of the various Churches. The New 
Testament sometimes quotes Old 
Testament books by titles differing 
from those given in the Old Testa- 
ment; it makes statements about the 
history of Israel which contradict those 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures; and 
Christ and St. Paul expressly correct 
I11uch of the teaching of the Old 
Testament; and Hebrews vii. 18-19, 
says, with reference to the Pentateuch: 
"1'here is a disannul1ing of the fore- 
going commandment because of its 
weakness and unprofitableness, for the 
law made nothing perfect." 
Turning to creeds and confessions, 
the Apostles', Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds ignore the Old Testament alto- 
gether; in the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
the seventh deals with the Old Testa- 
ment, and in no way states or implies 
any of the three propositions we have 
repudiated, but, on the contrary, 
declares that the J\10saic Law is 
superseded, so far as it is ritual and 
civil. 
These examples nlight be indefinitely 
multiplied. And as creeds and confes- 
sions do not count much nowadays, it 
nlay be as wel1 to add that such a faith 
as has just been expounded is held 
"ery widely in the Evangelical 
Churches, both by leading scholars 
and preachers and by ordinary be- 
lievers. 


If I remember rightly, Mr. Blatchford, 
in proposing this series of articles, sug- 
gested that each writer should state 
what he believed, and why he believed 
it. A true answer to the latter question 
would have included the same reason 
(amongst others) in most cases. Every- 
one, or almost everyone, would have 
admitted that he was a Christian 
largely because he was born and bred 
to the faith under favourable circum- 
stances; that he believed (partly, at 
any rate) through the influence of 
authority, heredity, and environment. 
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One wonders, for instance, whether 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
have been converted to the true faith 
if he had been born and bred a 
Mohamnledan, and had had the case 
for Christianity presented to hinl at 
the age of forty? It is a pleasing 
speculation. 
Nevertheless, authority, environment, 
and heredity are, as far as they go, 
valid reasons for belief. Authority 
reinforces individual opinion by the 
judgment of organised societies and 
trained experts. "Life," it has been 
said, "is the faculty which a living 
creature has of adapting itself to its 
environment." The faith, therefore, 
which results from the normal reaction 
between men and their environnlent is, 
presumably, a natural and aùvantage- 
ous development of their spit itual life. 
Heredity, again, on a large scale, and 
under normal conditions, involves the 
survival of the fittèst; and the fact 
that the faith of a large community is 
partly based on heredity, going back 
through many generations, is a piece of 
evidence that has appreciable weight. 
It may be said that such arguments 
prove too nluch; that they might be 
urged in favour of 
1ohammedanism, 
Buddhism, and Brahminism. Doubt- 
less, because these religions include a 
measure of truth; but none are on the 
same level with the Old Testament. 
The inspiration of the Old l'estament 
is owned by three world wide religions, 
which control most of the leading 
races of the world-Christianity, J uda- 
ism, and (in a measure, at any rate) by 
Mohamtnedanism. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures have maintained a vigorous life 
under the most varied environn
ent, 
some of them for hundreds of years 
before the books of the New Testament 
were written. 
But, before turning to other consider- 
ations, let us recall the nlore debatable 
proposi tions we have laid down as to 
the Old Testament. \Ve need only 
deal with these, because the strongest 
argument in favour of religious faith is 


a clear and reasonable statenlent of the 
tr\lth advocated. 1\1 uch that we have 
advanced is obvious when once stated, 
and some points which might be 
challenged elsewhere will be readily 
accepted by nlost readers of the 
Clarion,. but there remain others on 
which something may be said. 
\Ve claim that the Old Testament, 
taken as a whole, and read in the light 
of the teaching of Christ and His 
apostles, promotes individual and 
social righteousness, and strengthens, 
encourages, and gladdens the believer 
by bringing him into fellowship with 
God; and also that the Old Testament 
possesses these qualities in a greater 
degree than any other literature, except 
the New Testament and the writings 
which repeat, enforce, and interpret 
the teaching of the Bible; and, lastly, 
that these qualities are due to inspira- 
tion or revelation, to a divine influence 
acting on and through the men whose 
teaching is recorded. 
The spiritual power of the Old 
Testalnent is matter of experience and 
testirftony, and is established by an 
overwhelming mass of evidence, pro. 
vided by countless witness
s, of many 
races and epochs, possessing cvery 
possible variety as regards time of life, 
social position, occupation, or educa- 
tion. 
The clainl for the unique position of 
the Bible, including the Old Testament, 
is not so clearly established, and the 
present writer does not profess to enjoy 
an exhaustive knowledge of the sacred 
writings of various religions; but, from 
such dircct and indirect acquaintance 
as he has on the subject, he is con- 
vinced that the more fully the Scrip- 
tures of other religions are studied, the 
more conspicuous will be the unique 
pre-eminence of the BiLle. 
The remaining point is the assertion 
that this unique character is due to a 
divine activity, an assertion which the 
Editor of the Clarion would probabJy 
stigmatise as baseless. Blrt if there is 
a God Ie who worketh hitherto "-and 
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for the discussion of this topic we rnust 
refer our readers to other articles of 
this series-we cannot hesitate to 
recognise His working in the moral 
and spiritual education of a people 
which can be discovered by the ordin- 
ary nlethods of scientific historical 
criticislll in the Old Testament; nor 
are we likely to be mistaken if we 
acknowledge as His word those great 
passages, which even to-day stir our 
hearts, quicken our consciences, and 
ennoble our wills. 


In conclusion, we may say a word 
or two about the objections to the 
Christian view of the Old Testament, 
as they are stated in God and JJ(v 
Ncighbour. They are summed up in 
the sentence on p. 17, which says that 
"Historically, scientifically, and ethi- 
cally, the Bible is imperfect," by which 
I understand the author to n1ean that 
the Bible contains narratives which are 
not perfectly aCCurate accounts of actual 
events, statements about Nature which 
are not scientifically correct, and moral 
teaching which does not commend 
itself to modern ethical ideas. 
But our readers will see at once that 
such objections are quite irrelevant to 
the faith set forth above. 
A further objection is that, unless a 
revelation is historically, scientifically, 
and ethically perfect, it cannot be 
divine. I must confess that there seen1S 
to me to be a very pronounced spirit 
of ecclesiasticat dogmatism in the way 
in which :rv1r. Blatchford tells us what 
God would or would not do. \Ve have 
to put on one side his sweeping a 
þriori statements, and, on the other, 
the claim made by Christians that 
from the experience, observation, and 
study of actual facts, they discern the 
presence, the utterances, and the work- 
ing of a Divine Personality in the Bible, 
as well as in Nature, nlan, and society. 
The claim is made with confidence, 
and yet with the full admission that 
the Presence is only discerned in dim 
outline, with a margin of uncertainty 


as to details. In fact, Mr. Blatch- 
ford's objections to revelation, if they 
were of any force, would be equally 
valid against the existence of any 
active, benevolent, personal God; and 
Mr. Blatchford, with perfect consist- 
ency, denies the existence of such a 
God. 
In passing, one may be allowed to 
remark that the chapter, "\Yhat I 
Can and Cannot Believe," is mainly 
taken up with stating what Mr. Blatch- 
ford "cannot believe." One could 
wish he would state the positive side 
of his faith, simply in its positive 
aspect, with equal point and elo- 
quence. Probably in such a positive 
statenlent one might find common 
ground on which discussion would be 
possible. But in a single article of 
this series the existence of God may 
be assumed on the strength of the 
other articles. \Vith this assumption, 
the objection that the Bible cannot 
contain a divine element or be a 
divine gift to a man, because it is im- 
perfect, at once falls to the ground. 
On page 19 of God and .A1ý Neigh- 
bour, we are told that if the ethical 
code of the Bible had been divine, it 
would have been perfect fron1 the 
first. But why? All analogy is against 
such a view. And, indeed, the recent 
developments of science have greatly 
strengthened the argull1ent fronl 
analogy set forth by Butler. On the 
assumption, which we are warranted 
in making in this article, that God is 
the Author of Nature, the material 
Creation is divine; but it was not 
perfect fronl the first. At the be- 
ginning there were rudimentary 
creatures, vastly inferior to those 
now existing, which have been gradu- 
ally developed through countless in- 
termediate stages. I t is strictly 
analogous that the Divine Spirit 
should at the beginning comnlunicate 
sinlple rudimentary truths suitable to 
the elementary moral life of primitive 
man, and should develop, þari þassu, 
the revelation of the character and 
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will of God, and the spiritual nature of 
man. 
Mr. Blatchford lays great stress on 
the unworthy representation of 
Jehovah in some passages of the Old 
Testament; but this difficulty dis- 
appears when we take the Bible as a 
whole, and understand that it is the 
record of a progressive revelation, 
that the earlier passages belong to 
periods in which men had only begun 
to understand God, and that such 
passages must be corrected by the 
teaching of later ti meso 


If we rightly comprehend 1fr. 
Blatchford's pOSItIon, we think it 
probable that his censures of the Old 
Testament would not be persisted in, 
and he would be content with the 
modern, critical, Christian view of it, 
if he could be relieved of the difficul- 
ties he finds in the general course of 
Providence, and those which arise 
from his Determinist n1ctaphysics, 
and from his incredulity as to the 
presence of genuine history in the 
Bible. 



IX 


HAVE THE GOSPEl..S BEEN T Al\IPERED WITI-I? 


REV. 'V. C. ALLEN, SUB-RECTOR OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


1. 


THE whole fabric of Christianity, 
says 1Ir. Blatchford (p. 106), rests 
wholly upon the Gospels. This is 
demonstrably untrue. Christianity 
existed before the Gospels, for there is 
undeniable evidence that there were 
Christian Churches in Palestine, in 
Asia 1Iinor, in Greece, and in Italy 
before the earliest of our Gospels was 
written. 
The evidence exists in the letters of 
St. Paul and the book of the Acts of 
the Apostles. But, says 11r. Blatch- 
ford, "many critics and scholars deny 
the existence of PauL" "There is no 
trustworthy evidence to oppose to that 
conclusion" (pp. 91-92). I question 
the" many." It is possible that there 
may be a few so-called critics and 
scholars who adventure so extravagant 
a denial, just as people may be found 
to doubt the authorship by Shakespeare 
of the plays ascribed to hin1 by the 
common consent of scholars, or to 
assert that the earth is flat, although 
scientific research has proved it to be 
spherical. But, in any case, the 
"no trustworthy evidence" is all 
wrong. 
Mr. Blatchford says, elsewhere, that 
" there is no genuine historical evidence 
outside the New 1'estament that such 
men as Paul, Peter, l\1atthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John ever existed." There 
is, on the contrary, a good deal of 
evidence of the existence of at least the 
two first-named. If Mr. Blatchford 
will read only one such piece of evi- 


dence, let hiIn look at a letter, written 
towards the end of the first century, 
from Rome to Corinth, by one Clement. 
There he will find the folJowing words: 
Let us set before our eyes the 
good Apostles. There was Peter, 
who, by reason of unrighteous 
jealousy, endured not one, nor two, 
but many labours, and, having borne 
his testimony, went to his appointed 
place of glory. By reason of jealousy 
and strife, Paul, by his example, 
pointed out the prize of patient en- 
durance. After he had been seven 
times in bonds, had been driven into 
exile, had been stoned, had preached 
the Gospel in the East and the 'Vest, 
he won the noble renown which ,vas 
the reward of his faith, having taught 
righteousness unto the whole world, 
and having reached the furthest 
bounds of the 'Vest; and .when he 
had borne his testimony before the 
rulers, he departed from the world, 
and went unto the holy place, having 
been found a notable pattern of 
patient endurance. 
Christianity, then, existed before the 
Gospels, and the story of the life of the 
Lord was handed down by word of 
mouth before it was put into writing. 
But when the four Gospels were written 
in the second half of the first century, 
they soon took the place of the earlier 
oral tradition. That is not by any 
means the same as saying that Chris- 
tianity is based solely upon the Gospels. 
It is more than probable that ChTistian- 
ity would have continued to spread if 
no word of Christ's life had ever been 
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written, and if the meillory of His say- 
ings and doings had been handed down 
orally from generation to generation; 
but when once the Gospels had been 
written they naturally supplanted oral 
tradition, and now remain almost the 
only evidence for the details of Christ's 
earthly life. 
I say for the details of His life, not 
for Christianity, because the facts of 
Christ's earthly life are a part only of 
Christianity. Indeed, they are a part 
only of Christ's life, for Christianity has 
always asserted that the Christ whose 
earthly life is recorded in the Gospels 
still exists, and moves in human affairs 
through His spirit. 
The evidence, therefore, for His life 
in his larger sense-i.e., for Christianity 
-must be sought partly in the Gospels, 
but also in the entire history of Chris- 
tianity. There is the effect produced by 
Christianity in transforming the nloral 
ideals of men. There are the Christian 
institutions- hospitals and the like. 
There is the Church of Christ (using the 
word in the widest sense of all who 
obey Christ and call Him Lord), its 
worship and its belief.l;). There is the 
long record of Christian literature 
written by men who wished to place 
on record their witness to the faith- 
fulness of Christ's promises. There is 
the long roll of nlen and women who 
ha ve left behind them no wri tten records. 
but who died in His faith and fear. 
There is the joyful witness of nlulti- 
tudes of men and women now living 
that He guides those who seek for Hi
 
guidance. 
If we are to gain any real know- 
ledge of Christ's life, we must look 
for the facts concerning it over this 
wide and varied range of evidence. 
The historian who neglects any large 
part of it will have proportionately 
unhistorical knowledge of Christ. 


II 


But still it is, of course, quite true 
that the greater part of the recorded 
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facts of Christ's earthly life have been 
recorded in the Gospels. \Ve want, 
therefore, some assurance that they are 
credible witnesses to fact. 
Mr. Blatchford objects to the argu- 
ment that the Gospels are true because 
they are inspired by Goel (p. 103). I 
quite agree with him, and should prefer 
to say that the Gospels are inspired 
because, and in so far as, they are 
faithful witnesses to historical truth. 
But when he defines "faith" as "the 
deadly principle that we are to believe 
any statement, historical or doctrinal, 
without evidence," he is defining, not 
" faith" as Christ used the word, nor 
" faith" as S1. Paul understood it; 
but some creation of his OW11 imagina- 
tion. 
'Ve believe that the Lord said and 
did very much what the Gospels 
attribute to Him because, as historical 
evidence goes, they are very good 
witnesses. 
Let us examine this, so far as it con- 
cerns the first three Gospels. 
First, St. :f\Iark. Here we have a 
small book, coming to us from a remote 
antiquity, undated and anonymous. 
The earliest manuscripts are of the 
fourth century. \Vhat can we say of 
its authorship and date? 
The evidence of Christian writers 
who lived in the latter part of the 
second century proves that it was then 
in common use as an officially recog- 
nised Church book. In the first half 
of the century it is nlentiolled by an 
Asiatic writer as the work of 1\I.uk, the 
interpreter of S1. Peter. This throws 
back the date of the writing of the 
book into the first century, for many 
years must have elapsed since the first 
publication of the work and its general 
acceptance in Church circles. \\Ïthin 
the first century it is assigned by nearly 
all modern writers tu the period 65- 80 
A.D., so that the year 70 A.H. may be 
taken as an approximately certain 
date. 
Now, cxanline the boot, :lIH I you 
will find that the writer is fccofding 
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facts about the life of the Lord with 
which he supposed his readers to be 
already acquainted. He writes for 
Christian people that they may have in 
writing a record of the facts upon 
which their faith was based, for then, 
as now, Christian people believed, not 
without evidence, but because of evi- 
dence. 
In other words, the facts of Christ's 
life which the "rriter of this book has 
recorded in so 11laster1y a nlanner had 
been handed on to him frorn a still 
earlier period. lIe himself probably 
wrote at Rome, but his information 
cal11e from Palestine. It represents 
the traditions about the life of Jesus as 
they had been preserved in Palestine 
aOlong His friends and disciples who 
had survived His death. 
If it is a question of evidence, can 
there be much better evidence than 
this? The Lord died about the year 
30 A.D. .About 50 A.D.-i.e., twenty 
years later-St. Paul began to found 
his Churches. Everywhere hc told 
them of the life of Jesus, His resurrec- 
tion, and I--lis ascension. About the 
year 70 the second Gospel was written, 
containing the Palestinian tradition of 
the life of Jesus. That this tradition 
is, in its main outline, accurate is 
shown by its general congruity with 81. 
Paul's teaching. You may say that 
you can push back the date of the 
Gospel from 70 to 50 A.D., because St. 
Paul's preaching is based upon the 
tradition enlbodied in the Gospe1. In 
other words, S1. Paul and the Gospel 
are independent witnesscs that within 
twenty years of the death of Christ His 
disciples were teaching the nlain facts 
of His life as we have them recorded in 
our second Gospel. 
The agreement of St. Paul with the 
Gospel is very important, because 
during his whole life he was dogged by 
Jewish controversialists, who tried 
every promising plan of destroying his 
authority and undermining his influ- 

nce. If they could ha \"e shown that 
his teaching about the life of Christ 


was absolutely unhistorical, and that 
the real Jesus was sonlething quite 
different, they would certainly have 
done so. They would triumphantly 
have shown that Christ did no 
miracles; that I-lis asserted perfection 
of character must be counterbalanced 
by human defects, and that the story of 
His resurrection was a demonstrable 
fa b Ie. 
Turning now to the first and third 
Gospels, the following statenlents are 
hardly controvertible: 
(a) They must have been written 
between 65 and 130 A.D. 
(b) The writers have used written 
sources. Both have borrowed froo1 
81. Mark and frOl11 a second source, 
which seelns to have been a collec- 
tion of the Lord's sayings tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the Apostle 
St. 1Iatthew, and, in any case, 
representing an early Palestinian 
tradition. 
As to Christ's sayings, I will not 
now attempt to discuss the historical 
value of the remaining portions of 
these two Gospels; but will ask you 
to reflect that for the life of the Lord 
we have as historical documents- 
(a) The second Gospel ; 
(b) A collection of discourses and 
sayings, now embedded in the first 
and third Gospels; 
(c) S1. Paul's letters. 
These three sources of history are 
probably Palestinian and early. They 
reflect the traditional bclief about the 
life of Jesus as it existed in Palestine in 
the first twenty or thirty years after 
His death. 
'Vhat, then, is this traditional Le- 
lief? That Jesus of Nazareth was a 
teacher of righteousness. That He did 
miraculous acts of nlcrcy and kindness, 
not to attract attention, but out of com- 
passion and love for suffering hum:tl1ity. 
That He taught men that all God'
 
promises of fuller revelation were ful- 
filled in Hiolself. That the contrast 
involved in His teaching to the reli- 
gious and political ideals of the rulers 
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of His people led to His death. That 
He foresaw this, and told His disciples 
that death would be no barrier to His 
com m union with and guidance of 
thenl. And that He rose from the 
dead, in the sense that the sacred body 
which His disciples laid to rest vanished 
from the sepulchre, whilst He appeared 
to certain of them for a limited period 
in a form and manner which changed 
their despair into a triumphant con- 
viction of His sovereignty over life, 
which made them the victorious 
Apostles of a Gospel which has trans- 
formed life, and is conquering the 
world. 


III. 


'Vhat, then, is the value of the tra- 
ditional life of Christ just sketched? 
In the first place, it is scientifically 
impossible to fonn any right judgment 
upon it if it be isolated from its effects 
in the history of humanity. 1\lr. 
Blatchford attempts to appreciate it in 
the light of his biased preconception 
that miracles do not happen, and that 
the resurrection is, therefore, a fable. 
If you approach any fact of life in this 
intolerant spirit, and close your eyes 
to the greater part of the evidence you 
will certainly misunderstand it. 
Let me try to sketch what I believe 
to be the better way of regarding this 
tradition. The witness of history, of 
philosophy, of science, and of the 
human conscience, seems to me to 
make the existence of a God of intelli- 
gence and of love a necessary fact of 
life. I belicve this to be a fact resting 
upon evidence, the evidence of the 
human consciousness, bearing witness 
to the divine life immanent in life. 
In the pre-Christian history of the 
world, I find this divine life every- 
where communicating itself to men in 
proportion to their ability to perceive 
it. In the witness of the early Chris- 
tian teachers I find evidence that the 
divine intelligence had become in- 


carnate in the person of Christ. They 
believed this, not only because the 
life of the Jesus whom they had known 
was unique in moral force and beauty, 
penetrated with a super-human love- 
liness of goodness, and characterised 
by an unfailing fulness of power, which 
made it entirely different from the lives 
of ordinary men; but because the 
Christ whom they had known in Galilee 
appeared to them after this death, and, 
when He ceased to appear to them in 
bodily form, spiritually communicated 
to them power and life and grace in 
such a way that their conviction of 
His personal existence never faltered. 
In the subsequent history of the 
world, I find this same witness per- 
petuated in the witness of nlen and 
women to thc unending n1Îracle of 
the communication to them of the 
divine life of Jesus Christ. This 
witness, manifold and constant, seems 
to me incontrovertible evidence of fact, 
and, in the light of it, I go back to the 
records of Christ's earthly life, with 
which we are dealing. Judged as all 
docu men ts of history are judged, they 
are excellent witnesses. In respect of 
date, of nearness to the events des- 
cribed, in general acceptance as soon 
as they were written, they must be 
highly appraised. 
But the miracles! 'VelJ, why not? 
'Ve are speaking of records of One 
whose unique character is stamped on 
the pages of the Gospels in stich a way 
that few, if any, could be found so 
uncritical as to deny that at least this 
aspect of the Gospels is descripti\'c of 
an historical character. \\Y e are speak- 
ing of One \Vho has nloved the world, 
even as He said: "If I be lifted up 
will clraw all men to ,re." \\
e are 
spcaking of One who to-day, as in 
every age of the world since thc Chris- 
tian era, transforms human lives from 
lives of weakness and moral decay into 
lives of power and moral progress. 
Of such a One, who sh' 11 say what 
is or is not impossible? By what 
standard shall we judge IIim? \rhich 
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of us has knowledge to enable us to 
say this or that is not possible for 
Him? 
I should have liked to write about 
the ren1aining portions of the first three 
Gospels and of St. John. But if I have 
in any measure shown that St. Mark, 
and the source used in the first and 
third Gospels, and St. Paul are, on the 
whole, credible witnesses to fact, that 
must suffice. 
I do not think that all the facts 
recorded in the Gospels are equally 
strongly supported. But I anl sure 
that if the average man reads his Gos- 
pels, and believes that Christ did what 
is there recorded of Him, and said 
what is attributed to Him, he is nearer 
the truth than is one who judges the 
G-ospels by the measure of his own 
ignorance, and disbelieves everything 
that he reads because of superficial 
difficulties. 
I will only add that the discrepancies 
in details, so far fronì throwing suspicion 
upon the main facts, confirm the gene- 
ral credibility of the story. Absolute 
agreement would not confirm the inde- 
pendent accuracy of the three writers, 
but would only prove them to be 
dependent one upon another, or upon 
a COlTIlnOn source. 


IV. 


Before closing, I must say something 
about 11r. Blatchford's question: 
"Have the Gospels been tampered 


with? " I t seems to nle to betray 
great misconception as to elementary 
facts. 
\Vhat are the Gospels? There are a 
very large number of Greek manuscripts 
containing them, dating from the fourth 
century onwards. In a sense, all these 
n1anuscripts have been tampered with, 
because no one of them contains the 
exact text of the Gospels as they left 
the hands of the writers. But all 
books of antiquity are in the same 
condition. 
It is the business of textual critics to 
reconstruct the text from the manu- 
scripts and from other sources. That 
can be done with a large measure of 
certainty. \Ve may say of the text 
represented by the English Revised 
Version that, in the main, it does 
represent what the Evangelists wrote. 
If 1\Ir. Blatchford wishes to be 
assured of that, let me refer hin} to the 
introduction of the great Cambridge 
textual critics, 'Vestcott and Hort, pp. 
276-284. There are passages where 
the text is uncertain; there may be 
others where undetected error has crept 
in. But if 1\lr. Blatchford means that 
the text of the Gospels is so uncertain 
that we cannot, for the nlost part, 
believe that we read what the Evange- 
lists wrote, then a most decided nega- 
tive must be given to his question. 
I will only add that I shall be glads 
so far as time allows, to answer any 
questions which may suggest themselves 
to Clarion readers, who can write to 
me at Exeter College, Oxford. 
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I.-REVELATION AND l'vIIRACLES 


1IARGARET BENso
 


I T would be an ill-compliment to Mr. 
Blatchford who has generously thrown 
his pages open to opponents of his views 
for those opponents to abate anything 
of their argument; yet it is always 
pleasant to begin with agreel11ent, and, 
if there is nothing else in !\1r. Blatch- 
ford's book that we can agree with, we 
may well agree with his beginning and 
his end-with his view of the wide 
discrepancy that exists between Chris- 
tianity as it ought to be and Christianity 
as it is; with his fervent desire to 
bridge the gulf between Society as it is 
and Society as it ought to be. If there 
is one thing more than another that we 
agree with in !\1r. Blatchford's preface, 
it is that his book is "rather a religious 
book." If he had said "rather a 
Christian book," we should not have 
contradicted hiln. 'Vhen he sums up 
the horrors of London, he calls it a 
heathcn city; and his most eloquent 
sermons are on the text: "\V oe unto 
you that devour widows' houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayers." 
And disagreeing, as we do, with 
something or other, or with most 
things, in almost evcry page of God llnd 
.A1ý .lvéighbour, we will go furthcr yet, 
and say it is "rather" a theological 
book. The guarded staten1ents of the 
Athanasian Creed assert no such 
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familiarity wIth the Divine nature as 
1\;Ir. Blatchford possesses; but thcn no 
one knows so well what the Divine 
nature would be, if it had existed, as 
those who profess neither to know nor 
care whether it does exist. 
But in so wide a field for the contro- 
versialist as the book presents, it is 
necessary to set a limit. In this paper, 
therefore, I am specially concerned 
with three n1ain propositions of 
Ir. 
Blatchford; on the establishment of 
which Inuch depends: 
I. Revelation excludes evolution. 
2. The Christian has receiveù no 
111essage from God. 
3. There are no l11iracles. 
1\1r. Blatchford does not scriously 
challenge the view that the Bible gives 
us the history of the devdopn1cnt of 
the idea of God: only he says if so it is 
not a revelation; if ideas of Gaù are 
human ideas, "all religions are made 
by man." 
.Let us apply the samc argument to 
SCIence. 
If men gradually; through many mis- 
takes, have discovered the laws of the 
world, if their iùeas of the worlù arc 
human ideas, would that pro\'c that 
n1en had made the laws o
 the world? 
The whole point at issue in eithcr case 
is whether this development through 
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human ideas is a process of discovery 
or invention. 
Again, Mr. Blatchford says a thing 
n1ust be either created or evolved! 
\Vhy? If the chicken has developed 
out of the egg, the egg had within it a 
power of development. Evolution ne- 
cessarily implies the most vast and 
beautiful kind of creation-the creation 
of something which can develop. 
Sculptors have made many beautiful 
statues, but it would need a divine 
sculptor to make something which could 
grow into a beautiful statue. If the 
God of Creation is the God of Revela- 
tion (and that is the whole teaching of 
the Bible), then it is "natural" that 
Revelation should be gradual; and the 
Revelation, through Science, of Evo- 
lution should help us to understand the 
Evolution, through the Religious con- 
sciousness, of Revelation. 
But, again, Mr. Blatchford com- 
plains, in effect, tha1: if revelation is 
grad ual, it is no good at all. He asks: 
" Do you believe that if God had come 
down on earth with a cohort of shining 
angels, and had said: 'Behold, I am 
the only God,' these savages would not 
have left all baser gods, and worshipped 
Him? " 
But what would they have wor- 
shipped? Power, not righteousness; 
a stage effect, not a Divine Spirit. 
If Mr. Blatchford had known his 
Bible a little better, or history a little 
more, he would not have put this as an 
original idea; he would have realised 
how often this question, in one shape 
or another, had been faced j repelled 
by Christ as the deadliest temptation, 
accepted by many to the success of 
their lives and the ruin of their spiritual 
ideals. 
This first axiom about revelation is 
intimately connected with a second- 
that no Christian has had a message 
from God -" in written or spoken 
words," 1\'11'. Blatchford adds. 
'Vhy in written or spoken words? 
'Vhy, in the name of reason, should a 
limitation which neither hUll1an nor 


animal communications recognise, be 
imposed on the divine? The very 
anin1als c0111municate without words: 
" heart to heart" is a con1monplace of 
the poets; while for our most prosaic 
purposes the sunlight signals directions; 
an unknown force travels along our 
wires; and now Marconi casts out his 
l11essages on the void air here in Corn- 
wall, and catches them again in Scotland 
or in Canada. But God alone must 
use a voice and a pen! 
If ever a revelation was received by 
apostles and prophets, if ever the 
Church gave authoritative recognition 
to the Bible as supremely the revela- 
lation of God, it can only be in virtue 
of some faculty by which messages 
of God can be received and can be 
recognised by man, then, and now, and 
at all times. 
Can the Christian possibly assent to 
the fact that he receives no n1essage 
from God, when he hears it within and 
without, receives revelations in Nature, 
in history, in his own heart, in hun1an 
intercourse? 'Vhen he hears it in the 
very denunciations of Mr. Blatchford 
against formality and self-seeking under 
the guise of religion, as ,veIl as in the 
far more eloquent denunciations of 
the same by the prophets? In 11r. 
Blatchford's true and compassionate 
desire to relieve suffering, to instruct 
ignorance, to abolish sin, as well as 
in the far greater sincerity and con1- 
passion of One who knew that the 
spirit of the Lord God was upon Him, 
because the Lord had sent Him to 
heal up the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to captives, and recovery of 
sight to the blind? 
Many hear God's voice and echo it, 
not knowing that they do so. " TVhom 
therefore ye ignorantly 'worship, Bin1 
declare I unto you," said St. Paul. 
This brings us to :tvlr. Blatchford's 
third axiom: "Miracles don't hap- 
pen." "That a pity 
1r. Blatchford 
does not tell us what he means by a 
miracle! 
A small spider was drowning in a 
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large drop of water. A human being 
saw it, and touched the water with a 
finger, and made the spider's - flood ebb 
away, so that he struggled to dry land, 
and ran away. Now, it is nlore than 
probable that that particular tiny spider 
had never C0111e across a hUInan being 
before, and never would again. .And 
he could not have perceived enough of 
him to know it was a living being like 
hilnself, only infinitely greater, and 
with purposes and plans inlmeasurably 
larger and clearer; who by the touch 
of a finger delivered him in his utmost 
neeù. 
This unique event, then, an inter- 
ference with the course of Nature for 
the spider, was, in reality, carried out 
according to the laws of Nature; for 
there happened to be in the universe a 
Personality, much beyond the spider's 
apprehension, which brought in the 
action of a higher law, brought intel- 
lect and will and greater physical 
forces to bear on the laws of Nature, 
which were quite too much for the 
spider. 
\Vhen we say a miracle is incredible 
because it would alter the course of 
Nature, it depends entirely on what we 
mean by the course of Nature whether 
our answer is scientifically true. 
E'llery action of a h(l(her þOUler 
· allers the course of lower Nature. 
A plant alters the course of Nature 
when, in virtue of its principle of life, 
it lifts up particles that gravitation 
dra \vs down. 
lan alters the course 
of Nature when he darns a river, makes 
a bear dance and a parrot talk; his 
whole life is spent in altering the course 
of Nature, if by Nature we mean 
Nature apart from n1an or apart from 
the highest faculties of man; for a 
doctor alters the course of Nature 
when he cures a patient, and a philan- 
thropist when he intervenes to refornl 
and raise a ch3.racter which is on the 
line of deterioration. Of course, when 
man alters the course of N attIre he 
works by means of laws of Nature. 
Just so, if there is a Personality 
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above man, it will certainly alter the 
course of Nature, if by Nature we mean 
Nature as it should have been apart 
from this Personality. And, in the 
name of sober reason and science, what 
111akes us imagine that, whereas star 
opens out beyond star through millions 
of light-years, that there is in the 
Universe no personality to open out 
above man-n1an, on this little undis- 
tinguished planet? 
But if, as I say, there is such a Per- 
sonality, it ITIUst produce effects which 
would not otherwise occur, SOl1le of 
which may astonish us. But, though 
it is probable that they will astonish 
us, it is not particularly important. "
e 
are surprised by Röntgen rays, which 
were there fron1 the beginning of the 
world; or by radiun1, which must have 
been so needed in physical explanation 
that we ought to have been surprised 
at its absence! Some people, like 
shying horses, are astonished at every- 
thing, and in earlier days, no doubt, 
people illlagined many miracles in 
comparatively simple events; many 
now, on the other hand-not because 
they are wiser, but because they are 
not wise enough, - are not astonished 
at stupendous events, nor wonder at the 
profoundest nlysteries. The spider, 
probably, was not a bit surprised, be- 
cause he neither thought about the laws 
of Nature nor dimly imagined the 
human being who delivered him, e\"cn 
though the hUll1an being's house was 
all his universe. Our surprise is of 
little impoltance except to attract our 
own attention. \Yhat is of 5uprenlc 
importance is whether in the course of 
Nature, and in altering the course of 
Nature, a higher Personality is at 
work. 
This, then, is the point-not whether 
unexpected events only show the action 
of a higher Personality, but whether 
there is an aspect under which the facts 
of the world, the evolution of history, 
the revelation of science all bear this 
interpretation. 
Ir. Blat:t:hford says 
that the existence of one suffering 
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creature is of more importance to him 
than the existence of God. On the 
other hand, if we consider not :rvfr. 
Blatchford's sentiment, but that suffer- 
ing creature in himself, we see that 
what is of supreme importance to hinI 
is whether his sufferings are the result 
of a blind fate, or the hand of a Father 
who chastens for "our profit,H-of a 
great Physician who hurts that he may 
heal. 
N ow let us turn and look at this 
world as it is-full of happiness and 
mIsery, good and evil, pure aspiration, 
degraded desire. Let us look at the 
round of life and death; the very con- 
stitution of the world involving Sacri- 
fice; each life living on the sacrifice 
of other lives, and falling itself a sacri- 
fice to others-if to nothing else, to 
hordes of germs of disease and decay: 
and let us note that the fundanlental 
belief of mankind has always been that 
the unseen war of happiness and nlisery, 
of good and evil, has some connection 
with the visible warfare of life and death 
-that there is a connection, not 
simple, but fundanlental, between life 
and good and death and evil. 
The warfare of life and death is seen 
only in fragn1ents, but it is visible; the 
invisible agents of death only need a 
stronger microscope to becolue visible. 
But the spiritual warfare is not so; it 
needs, to use a much-condeluned 
phrase, "spiritual discernnlent H to 
understand this warfare and its condi- 
tions. Now, it would be against all 
comnlon sense to suppose that every 
nation and every man possessed this 
one quality in the same degree, and 
that, with this one faculty, exercise and 
training of it counts for nothing. On 
the contrary, history shows that, just 
as the Greeks as a nation possessed a 
high degree of artistic perception, so 
the Jews possessed, as a nation, a pre- 
eminent faculty of spiritual perception, 
though no one could assert that other 
laces had been without it. 
Turn back now from the facts of 
the world to the question which the 


religious consciousness of all nations has 
attempted to answer. In view of this 
natural and spiritual warfare, in view 
of all the contradictions of good and 
evil, aspiration and failure, happiness 
and misery, which the world exhibits, 
is it possible to hold this hope-that 
the spirit of man is in contact with an 
Infinite Personality, and is this Per- 
sonality a Divine Father, a God of 
Love? 
See how vast the issues are. Imagine 
the possibility that :rvlr. Blatchford is 
right, and that a humane and civilised 
nation could arise, when Christianity 
had been discarded, still he admits that 
all the sin and misery of past years 
remain uncompensated -all the pain, 
past and future, of the Creation of the 
suffering creatures as well as of lnan. 
\Vhat does this mean to us? All \",ho 
have had experience of life know the 
pang: "If only such an one could have 
tasted real happiness again before death 
-if only such a little pitiful child's 
life need not have struggled through 
some years of pain and then have 
flickered and died out." 1fr. Blatch- 
ford gleefully throws back this difficulty 
on us-it belongs" to our religion, not 
his. \Ve accept it; only Christianity 
can teach that the pain is 110t worthy 
to be compared to the glory that shall 
be revealed. 
Apart from religion, there is no 
Atonement, he assures us. \Ve kno)v 
it. Sin remains sin to all eternity, 
justice and mercy are unreconciled. 
" If only I had not inflicted this pain 
by unkindness-if only that life had 
not fallen under the shadow of some 
sin. " 
Religion alone can help us to see 
how the principle of sacrifice which we 
see unconscious in creation -which we 
trace higher in conscious men and 
wonlen, the voluntary self-sacrifice of a 
mother, a friend, reclaiming and re- 
storing -how this principle of sacrifice, 
growing into a law of redeeming love, 
is the principle of the Universe; then 
only we understand how the burden of 
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sin 111ay be lifted, and the sinner raised, 
through forgiveness, above the level 
from which he fell. 
For as, supremely among nations, 
the Jewish history taught the world to 
look to the Divine Father, so, greatest 
of all personalities, the personality of 
Jesus Christ gives the answer to the 
riddle of the Universe. No sane historic 
critic doubts that we have in the New 
Testament, among many shifting or 
doubtful points, the picture of a life 
and character which has supremely 
influenced history. Every tin1e we 
date a letter we are reminded that the 
whole civilised world reckons its years 
by the life of a young artisan who died 
as' a comn10n criminal. If lVIr. Blatch- 
ford is in search of a credible miracle, 
here is one he has got to believe. 
How did Jesus of Nazareth answer 
this question, and in what circum- 
stance? Not ordering his Edicts to be 


. 


engraved on the rock, nor writing his 
philosophic books, like the King .c\soka 
and the calm Emperor to whom 
lr. 
Blatchford directs our attention as 
surer examples, but in a life of 
struggle; in the death of a malefactor; 
in the agonies of a crucifixion, without 
even the dignity of quiet, which we 
accord to our worst criminals; in the 
sight of enemies mocking, in the 
absence of friends who had fled, 
denied, betrayed. It was with no 
ignorance of the world, its suffering, its 
evil, even no stoical hardening of the 
most compassionate heart in the world 
against suffering; but in the full recep- 
tion of it, that Jesus died, commending 
His spirit to His Father. 
In fact, there is one thing ßlr. 
Blatchford has forgotten in his study of 
Christian ethics, Christian Churchf's, 
and Christianity; and that is the con- 
sideration of Christ. 


II.-MIRACLES AND MODERN CIVILISATION 


G. K. CHESTERTON 



fR. BLATCHFORD has summed up 
all that is important in his whole 
position in three sentences. They are 
perfectly honest and clear. Nor are 
they any the less honest and clear 
because the first two of them are false- 
hoods and the third is a fallacy. He 
says" The Christian denies the miracles 
of the Mahommedan. The 
1ahom- 
111edan denies the miracles of the 
Christian. The Rationalist denies all 
miracles alike." 
, The historical error in the first two 
remarks I will deal with shortly. I 
confine myself for the mon1ent to the 
courageous admission of 
1r. Blatchford 
that the Rationalist denies all 111iracles 
alike. He does not qucstion them. 
He does not pretend to be agnostic 
about thel11. He does not suspcnd 


, 


his judgment until they shall be proved. 
He denies them. 
Faced with this astounding dogma I 
asked 11r. Blatchford why he thought 
miracles would not occur. He replied 
that the Universe was go\"crned by 
laws. Obviously this answer is of no 
use whatever. For we cannot call a 
thing impossible because the world is 
governed by Jaws, unless we know what 
laws. Does 1\lr. Blatchford know all 
about all the laws in the Universe? 
And if he does not know about the 
la ws how can he possi bly know any- 
thing about the exceptions? 
For, obviously, the Inere fact that. a 
thing happens seldom, under oùd CIr- 
cumstances and with no e:\planation 
within our knowledge, is no-proof that 
it is against natural law. That would 
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apply to the Siamese twins, or to a new 
conlet, or to radium three years ago. 
The philosophical caf.:e against mira- 
cles is s0111ewhat easily dealt with. 
There is no philosophical case against 
n1Ïracles. There are such things as 
the laws of Nature rationally speaking. 
'Yhat everybody knows is this only. 
That there is repetition in nature. 
'Yhat everybody knows is that pUl1lp- 
kins produce PUlllpkins. 'Vhat nobody 
knows is why they should not produce 
elephants and giraffes. 
There is one philosophical question 
about miracles and only one. 1\Iany 
able modern Rationalists cannot ap- 
parently even get it into their heads. 
The poorest lad at Oxford in the Middle 
Ages would have understood it. (Note. 
As the last sentence will seem strange 
in our "enlightened" age I may ex- 
plain that under "the cruel reign of 
mediæval superstition," poor lads were 
educated at Oxford to a 1110st reckless 
extent. Thank God, we live in better 
days. ) 
The question of miracles is 11lerely 
this. Do you know why a pU111pkin 
goes on being a pumpkin? If you do 
not, you cannot possibly tell whether a 
pumpkin could turn into a coach or 
couldn't. That is all. 
All the other scientific expressions 
you are in the habit of using at break- 
fast are words and winds. You say 
"It is a law of nature that pumpkins 
should remain pumpkins." That only 
111eanS that pumpkins generally do 
remain pumpkins, which is obvious; it 
does not say why. You say "Ex- 
perience is against it." That only 
means, "I have known many pUlllp- 
kins intimately and none of them 
turned into coaches." 
There was a great Irish Rationalist 
of this school (possibly related to Mr. 
Lecky), who when he was told that a 
witness had seem him commit nlurder 
said that he could bring a hundred 
witnesses who had not seen him 
commit it. 
You say" The modern world is 


against it." That means that a mob 
of nlen in London and Birmingham, 
and Chicago, in a thoroughly pump- 
kiny state of n1Ïnd, cannot work miracles 
by faith. 
You say" Science is against it." That 
means that so long as pumpkins are 
pumpkins their conduct is pumpkiny, 
and bears no resemblance to the con- 
duct of a coach. That is fairly obvious. 
"That Christianity says is merely 
this. That this repetition in Nature 
has its origin not in a thing resembling 
a law but a thing resenlbling a will. Of 
course its phase of a Heavenly Father 
is drawn fronl an earthly father. Quite 
equally Mr. Blatchford's phase of a 
universal law is a metaphor from an 
Act of Parliament. But Christianity 
holds that the world and its repetition 
came by will or Love as children are 
begotten by a father, and therefore 
that other and different things might 
con1e by it. Briefly, it believes that a 
God who could do anything so extra- 
ordinary as making pumpkins go on 
being pumpkins, is like the prophet, 
Habbakuk, Caþable de tout. If you do 
not think it extraordinary that a pump- 
kin is always a pumpkin, think again. 
You have not yet even begun philo- 
sophy. You have not even seen a 
pUlllpkin. 
The historic case against miracles is 
also rather simple. It consists of call- 
ing nliracles in1possible, then saying 
that no one but a fool believes impos- 
sibilities: then declaring that there is 
no wise evidence on behalf of the nli- 
raculous. The whole trick is done by 
means of leaning alternately on the 
philosophical and historical objection. 
If we say miracles are theoretically pos- 
sible, they say, " Yes, but there is no 
evidence for them." '\Vhen we take 
all the records of the human race and 
say, " Here is your evidence," they say, 
"But these people were superstitious, 
they believed in impossible things." 
The real question is whether our 
little Oxford Street civilisation is cer- 
tain to be right and the rest of the 
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world certain to be wrong. Mr. Blatch- 
ford thinks that the nlaterialism of 
nineteenth century 'Vesterns one of 
their noble discoveries. I think it is 
as dull as their coats, as dirty as their 
streets, as ugly as their trousers, and as 
stupid as their industrial system. 
Mr. Blatchford hinlself, however, has 
summed up perfectly his pathetic faith 
in modern civilisation. He has written 
a very amusing description of how diffi- 
cult it would be to persuade an English 
judge in a modern law court of the 
truth of the Resurrection. Of course he 
is quite right; it would be impossible. 
But it does not seem to occur to hinl 
that we Christians may not have such an 
extravagant reverence for English judges 
as is felt by 11r. Blatchford himself. 
The experiences of the Founder of 
Christianity have perha p
 left us in a 
vague doubt of the infallibility of courts 
of law. I know quite well that nothing 
would induce a British judge to believe 
that a man had risen from the dead. 
But then I know quite as well that a 
very little while ago nothing would have 
induced a British judge to believe that 
a Socialist could be a good man. A 
judge would refuse to believe in new 
spiritual wonders. But this would not 
be because he was a judge, but because 
he was, besides being a judge, an 
English gentleman, a modern Rationa- 
list, and sonlething of an old fool. 
And 11r. Blatchford is quite wrong 
in supposing that the Christian and the 
!\los1cnl deny each other's 11liracles. No 
religion that thinks itself true bothers 


about the miracles of another religion. 
It denies the doctrines of the religion; 
it denies its morals; but it never thinks 
it worth while to deny its signs and 
wonders. 
And why not? Because these things 
some men have always thought possible. 
Because any wandering gipsy may have 
psychical powers. Because the general 
existence of a world of spirits and of 
strange 11lental powers is a part of the 
common sense of all nlankind. The 
Pharisees did not dispute the miracles 
of Christ ; they said they were worked 
by devilry. The Christians did not 
dispute the nliracles of l\laho111ed. 
They said they were worked by devilry. 
The Roman world did not deny the 
possibility that Christ was a God. It 
was far too enlightened for that. 
In so far as the Church did (chiefly 
during the corrupt and sceptical 
eighteenth century) urge miracles as a 
reason for belief, her fault is evident: 
but it is not what 1Ir. Blatchford sup- 
poses. It is not that sh
 asked men 
to believe anything so incredible; it is 
that she asked filen to b
 converted by 
anything so commonplace. 
'Vhat nlatters about a religion is not 
whether it can work marvels like any 
ragged Indian conjurer, but whether it 
has a true philosophy of the Universe. 
'I'he Romans were quite willing to ad- 
mit that Christ was a God. '''hat they 
denied was that He was the God-the 
highest truth of the cosnIOS. And this 
is the only point worth discussing about 
Christiani ty. 


. 
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'[HE EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION 


1'HE HON. AND REV. J. G. ADDERLEY 


I. 


IT would probably be allowed by most 
people that if Christ did actually rise 
from the dead on the third day, Chris- 
tians have an overwhelming evidence 
of the truth of their religion. Few 
would find it difficult to believe in the 
claims made by and for Christ, if it 
were est
blished beyond doubt that He 
rose agaIn. 
I want, therefore, to show that it is 
quite certain that within a very short 
time after the death of Christ there 
were a considerable nU111ber of per- 
sons who were sure that He did rise 
again, and that upon that certainty 
they pinned their faith, altered their 
way of living, and founded a society, 
and that from that tillle onwards there 
has been a continued increase of that 
society built on that same foundation, 
and that the witness to the fact of the 
Resurrection has gone on among all 
nations up to the present day. 
If this be true, I venture to suggest 
that those who reject the Christian 
religion are bound to pay more at- 
tention to the evidences of the Resur- 
rection than they seem inclined to do, 
and to give us, who are believers in 
Christ, a better answer to our proposi- 
tion than they have hitherto vouch- 
safed. At least, we claim that our 
belief is perfectly reasonable, and 
founded on good evidence of truth. 
The task for critical unbelievers is 
not to explain away the fact of the 
Resurrection so much as to explain 
away the belicf of the fact. Before 


you proceed to explain that Christ 
never did rise again, you are bound, it 
seenlS to nle, to explain how it was that 
at a certain period, immediately after 
His death, a large num ber of persons 
believed that He had risen again, if so 
be He did not do so. 
To begin with, the earliest evidence 
of this belief in the Resurrection is not 
in the four Gospels, but in some of the 
Letters of 81. Paul. It is adn1Ïtted by 
nearly all the critics of high repute that 
at least four of 81. Paul's letters are 
genuine documents, written by him 
about the year A.D. 57. These four 
letters are the Epistle to the Romans, 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistle to the Galatians. 
In these four letters it is made quite 
certain- 
(I) That 81. Paul believed that 
Christ rose from the dead. 
(2) That ordinary Christians of 
that period (viz., 22 years after 
Christ's death) believed that Christ 
rose from the dead (and that it is 
morally certain that they believed it 
very much earlier, viz., five or six 
years after His death). 
(3) That belief in Christ's Resur- 
rection was regarded as an essential 
part of Christianity. 
(4) That some of the most charac- 
teristic doctrines of Christianity 
were founded upon the fact of the 
Resurrection, which Christians be- 
lieved, or were indissolubly con- 
nected with it. 
Let us take each of these points in 
turn. First: 
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That St. Paul believed that Christ 
rose from tlze dead. 
Nobody douhts the existence of 8t. 
Paul, nor the fact of his conversion 
from being a strict Jew to being a most 
enthusiastic believer in Jesus Christ, 
and one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, and most influential preachers 
of Christianity that the Church has 
ever produced. Did he believe that 
Christ rose from the dead? No reason- 
able man can read these undoubted 
letters without allowing that he most 
certainly did. The next two points I 
will take together, viz. : 
That ordinary Christians of that 
þeriod (viz., 22 years after Christ's 
death) believed that Christ rose from 
the dead. That belief ill Christ's 
Resurrection was regarded as a11 
essential pari of Christianity. 
In connection with this, it is well to 
study carefully S1. Paul's arguments in 
I Cor. xv. And, first, note that St. 
Paul is not arguing with people who 
denied Christ's Resurrection; he is 
arguing with people who were beset 
with doubts as to whether anyone could 
rise from the dead. This is most 
important. I have met people who 
completely nlissed the point of his 
argument, because they thought he was 
arguing to prove that Christ rose from 
the dead. He takes for granted that 
his readers, "ordinary Christians," all 
believed that Christ rose from the 
dead. Then he proceeds toargue that be- 
causethey believed that Christ rose from 
the dead, they ought not to find any 
difficulty in believing that human beings 
may rise also. 'That this is his argu- 
ment no one can doubt who reads. 
The fourth point is this; 
That some of the 1JlOSI character- 
istic doctrines of Christianity 1iJere 
fOUlld!d uþon the fact of the Resur- 
rection, 'll'lzidl Clzristialls belie;'ed, or 
'were indissolubly c01lnected 2m/ll it. 
In proving this we are, to a certain 
extent, hampered by the vagut: idea that 
many people have as to what the char- 
acteristic doctrines of Chrislianity arc. 


For exanlple, some people think that 
Christianity means "doing to others as 
you would be done by." N ow, though 
this most excellent doctrine is true, and 
though it has certainly received a tre- 
mendous incentive from Christianity, 
it is not exactly a characteristic doc- 
trine of our religion. By a char- 
acteristic doctrine I mean a doc- 
trine which bears the character or im- 
press of Christ, a doctrine which, in 
fact, men have come to believe through 
Christ, and which as far as we can see, 
men would not have believed if Christ 
had never existed or taught men. 
Exam pIes of such doctrines are as 
follows: 
That, in some mysterious way, the 
death of Christ on the Cross is a means 
by which men can approach God more 
freely, and be forgiven their sins. 
That men can be united to Christ, 
and can share His life. 
That Christ is the head of a new race 
of n1en, who are by Him redeemed or 
deli vered from sin, justified or accepted 
by God. 
That Christ is Himself in a unique 
relationship to God, and is rightly 
called in a unique way the Son of God. 
That there is such a thing as a 
"spiritual body." 
I am not attempting here to explain 
these doctrines or to prove then1 even 
reasonable. I am only concerued to 
show that, being characteristic doctrines 
of Christianity, they were bound up 
with a belief in the Resurrection, and 
this at a very early period of Christian 
history. If this be the case, there is at 
least a very strong presumption that 
people believed in the Resurrection be- 
fore they believed in the doctrines. 
It is difficult to see how the doc- 
trines could have arisen, still more 
difficult to see how people could have 
been induced to believe in them, if, 
first of-all, they h.ld not good grounds for 
believing that Christ rose from the dead. 
This point, again, can cJ.sily be 
proved frorn the four undoubted lettcrs 
of St. Paul. Read especially Rom. i. 
D 2 
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4, iv. 24- 2 5, v. 10, vi. 5 and 9, vii. 4, 
viii. 1 and 34, x. 9, xiv. 9, 1 Cor. vi. 
I4, xv. 3-4. 
Now, it may be said that I have 
only shown that St. Paul and his 
personal followers believed that Christ 
rose again, and that perhaps, the other 
Apostles did not so believe. I will, 
therefore, show that there is very good 
ground for holding that this belief was 
the universal belief of Christians froul 
the very beginning. Even now I do 
not propose to use any documents but 
the four undoubted letters of S1. Paul. 
Especially I will call your attention to 
the Epistle to the Galatians. rro 
understand the force of this argunlent, 
it is well to remember that S1. Paul 
was the object of attack from certain 
Jewish Christians who disliked his 
attitude of generous goodwill towards 
the Gentiles. These enemies of his 
were continuaHy trying to discredit his 
authority as an Apostle. 
It is, therefore, nlorally certain that 
if they had been able to show that his 
teaching about Christ's Resurrection 
was contrary to the teaching of the rest 
of the Apostles and the current belief 
of Christians, they would have done 
so. Nowhere in the New Testament 
is there a vestige of such an attempt at 
exposure. Many other things were 
alleged against St. Paul by his enemies, 
but never this. Yet nothing could 
have been more damning as an accusa- 
tion if it could have been made and 
proved. So far from this, S1. Paul was 
able to show that in all essential points 
he was absolutely at one with the other 
Apostles. 
A study of the first two chapters of 
the Epistle to the Galatians shows us 
that St. Paul's "gospel" was substan- 
tially the same as that preached and 
taught in the Jerusalem Church by the 
chief Apostles of Christ within a very 
short time of the Crucifixion. In the 
first place, St. Paul considered it 
absolutely vital that there should be 
but one Gospel, or Inessage of Chris- 
tian truth, taught and believed. " As 


we said before, so say I now again, if 
any 11lan preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let hiln 
be accursed " (Gal. i. 8-9). 
N ow, what is this Gospel which S1. 
Paul considers so essential that at all 
costs it must be 11laintained whole and 
complete, and ulltampered with? It 
undoubtedly includes the Resurrection. 
The very first verse of this Epistle 
referç;:. to it: "Paul an Apostle: not of 
men, neither by men, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father, who 
raised Him froJll the dead" (Gal. i. I). 
There are two notes of tÍ1ne in these 
chapters which go to prove that this 
Gospel of S1. Paul's was the sanle as 
thåt which had been believed from the 
very beginning. I adopt the chron- 
ology of Dr. Harnack, as given in 
Hasting's Dictionary of the Bible, lest 
it should be said that I am giving 
fancy dates, or dates from too orthodox 
sources. The earliest date supposed 
for the Crucifixion is 29 A.D., and for 
the conversion of St. Paul A. D. 30. 
In the eighteenth verse of the first 
chapter of the Galatians, St. Paul 
writes that imillediately after his con. 
version (viz., in A.D. 30) he went into 
Arabia, and returned again to Damas- 
cus. Then, after" three years," which 
we may call A.D. 35 (about), he 
went up to J erusaleln, and stayed 
with St. Peter for fifteen days. He 
also saw" James, the Lord's brother," 
at that time, who was probably the 
president of the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem. 
Now, it is of the highest importance 
for our argument to notice the attitude 
of these two great Christian leaders 
towards S1. Paul. 'Ve must remember 
that there was every reason for them 
to have some uneasy suspicion about 
S1. Paul, who very shortly before had 
been a persecutor of the Church. 
Nevertheless, he says, "They glorified 
God in me" (Gal. Ì. 24). 
Is it conceivable that they would 
have glorified God in St. Paul if they 
had found him preaching a different 
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Gospel from their own on the subject 
of the Resurrection? \Ve may con- 
clude, then, that it is practically 
undeniable that in the year 3S A.D., 
perhaps earlier-that is to say, about 
five or six years after the death of 
Christ on the Cross-we have the 
leaders of the Church in the principal 
seat of Christianity (J erusalenl) teach- 
ing that Christ had been raised from 
the dead. 
This evidence is corroborated by the 
second chapter of the Epistle, for 
there we find S1. Paul describing 
another visit to Jerusalem "fourteen 
years after," which may mean A.D. 44 
(and cannot well be later than A.D. 47), 
in which visit he has the same experi- 
ence. This tiole he meets S1. John, 
as well as the other two leaders, whom 
he calls" pillars" of the Church. He 
goes there for the express purpose of 
comparing notes with them as to the 
Gospel he was preaching. "I went 
up by revelation," he says, "and 
communicated unto then1 the Gospel 
which I preached among the Gen- 
tiles . . . lest by any means I should 
run or had run in vain." 
It is true that the particular point 
in the "Gospel" about which he 
wished to consult the leaders was not 
the Resurrection, but some matters as 
between Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians. But it is simply impossible 
to hold that if the "pillars" of the 
Church had found 81. Paul unsound 
on the subject of the Resurrection 
they would have accepted him or 
co-operated with him. Yet, whatever 
differences they had concerning J eW5 
and Gentiles, there is not a brea.th of 
any controversy as to the main doctrine 
of the Church, namely, the Resurrec- 
tion. On the contrary they gave St. 
Paul "the right hand of fellowship" 
(Gal. ii. 9). 
The evidence, then, of this second 
chapter practically seals the evidence 
of the first chapter that in the J eru- 
salem Church there was no discordant 
note in the chorus of witness to the 


Resurrection of Christ, and this 
within a very few years of the Cruci- 
fixion. 
\Ve have evidence, then, of the faith 
in the Resurrection at four distinct 
dates, at least, namely A.D. S 7, the 
approximate date of the fifteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians; A.D. S I, the approxim
te 
date of the visit of S1. Paul to Corinth, 
w hen he taught them the Gospel of the 
Resurrection, to which he refers in his 
Epistle; A.D. 47 or 44, the date 
referred to in the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians; and A.D. 
3S or 33, the date referred to in the 
first chapter. If, as is practically 
certain, the death of Christ on the 
Cross took place in A.D. 29 or 30 
(which no one doubts except those 
very few persons who doubt the exist- 
ence of Christ altogether), we have 
evidence that within at the most 
twenty-eight years, and at the least four 
years, the Resurrection belief had 
grown up. 
N ow try and realise what a very 
short time this is for a belief to have 
grown up. Ask yourself whether it 
is credible that such a belief could 
have grown up so quickly-a be1ief 
which has never languished from that 
day to this-without any foundation 
in fact? 
Suppose the existence of a vigorous 
society in the year 1904, whose founder 
died on a cross in the year 18 7 6 , 
whose leading tenet, for which they 
are prepared to die, is that their 
founder rose from the dead a few 
hours after his death. Supposc, too, 
that there is documentary evidence, 
which even the society's eneolics òo 
not gainsay, that in the year 1880 the 
leaders and the rank and filc of that 
socicty held just the same Lelief that 
they do now in 1904, and you havc 
some idea of the strength of the ortho- 
dox case for the R.csurrcction of 
Christ. . 
J Ias there evcr bcen an instance in 
history of a belief having grown up 
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among any large number of persons, 
practically uncontradicted, within a 
few years of the alJeged event, which 
event has been shown to have never 
taken place? The history of Francis 
of Assisi is sometimes compared with 
the history of the early Church, 
and an examination of that history 
is certainly very suggestive by way 
of comparison, and tells greatly in 
favour of the Christian case for the 
Resurrection. The followers of 
Francis wrote the story of his life 
within a very short tillle of his death. 
'I'his story has been subjected lately 
to very searching criticism on the most 
approved modern methods (for exam- 
ple, by the Protestant historian, Paul 
Sabatier), and while some small de- 
tails are doubted by competent critics, 
the main facts of his life, including 
some marvellous miracles, are accepted 
as proved. The united contemporary 
evidence of belief in these events, and 
the existence of a society living a 
particular kind of life avowedly based 
on that belief, is accounted sufficient 
proof that the events really took 
place. 
Let the same sort of criticisn1 be 
applied, frankly and honestly, to the 
contelllporary evidence of early Chris- 
tian belief, and we are confident that 
the result must be in our favour. 
As a Blatter of fact, it is this kind 
of criticislll which is going on among 
the nlore learned and serious students 
of Christianity. It is only the popular 
Secularist lecturer who is not (as a 
rule) a student, who will not face the 
fact of early Christian belief, and try 
to account for it. He prefers to ignore 
it, and to deal with the Resurrection 
as a nliracle that could not possibly 
have happened. He still goes on 
scoffing at the Resurrection in Hyde 
Park, relying on the ignorance of the 
multitude whom he addresses. 
My object is to bring "the man in 
the street" into line with the serious 
student on this question. The student 
has long ago admitted that "some- 


thing happened" which led the early 
Christians to believe that Christ rose 
froll1 the dead. He is now occupying 
himself with trying to explain that 
belief. Read, for example, the de- 
liberate opinion of "J. "T. S," (Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel), the writer of the 
article on the Resurrection in the 
" Encyclopædia Biblica," a book which 
belongs to the school of the most 
advanced critics. 
e frankly allows 
that "the followers of Jesus really 
had the impression of having seen 
Hirn." S1. Paul certainly, and with- 
out doubt, says that Christ " was 
seen" by him. Those who deny this 
are not looked upon as serious. " The 
historian," writes "J. \V. S.," "who 
will have it that the alleged appear- 
ances are due l1lerely to legend or to 
invention must deny not only the 
genuineness of the Pauline Epistles, 
but also the historicity of Jesus alto- 
gether. " 
"It is undeniable that the Church 
was founded not directly upon the 
fact of the Resurrection of Christ, but 
upon the belief in His Resurrection." 
It is well to press this home on the 
deniers of the Resurrection. The 
advanced critics declare that you 
cannot attribute the story of the 
Resurrection appearances to legend 
or invention, without denying that 
Jesus Christ ever existed. Are you 
prepared to go to the length of deny- 
ing Jesus Christ's existence as an 
historical character? If not, you 
nlust at least join the critics, and 
try to explain the origin of the belief 
in those appearances. 


II 


Let us now proceed to consider the 
explanations which have been given, 
and see if they will stand the test of 
serious consideration. 
Two facts then are practically allowed 
universally. First, that Jesus "was 
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seen." Second, that the Church was 
founded on the belief that He had 
been seen. Can this belief be ex- 
plained if He did not really rise fron1 
the dead? 
Once more, before we give the" ex- 
planations," it should be understood 
that the tendency among the extrenle 
critics now is to deny the authenticity 
of the Gospel narrative, and to deal 
with St. Paul's epistles alone. They 
allow that if the Gospel story is 
genuine, it nlust be granted that "re- 
vivification" is the only explanatioI1. 
This means that it is only by rejecting 
the Gospel narrative that you can take 
refuge in theories about "subjective 
visions,'7- &c. This again is a large 
order, and shows the difficulty in which 
critics of this kind are placed. 
I. The first explanation is that a 
fraud was perpetrated. The Body of 
Christ was removed from the sepulchre, 
and it was announced that He had 
risen again. There can be little doubt 
that the Tomb was el11pty, and for this 
reason. Noone denies the substantial 
accuracy of the story in the Acts of 
what happened in the early days.Df the 
Church, within a very short time after 
the Death of Christ. The disciples 
came out anlong the people full of 
hope and confidence and enthusiasm, 
actively engaged in starting a new 
society based on the belief that J eSllS 
was risen from the dead. They were 
oppos@d by the authorities in J erusa- 
lem, especially by the Sadducees, who 
did not believe in any Resurrection. 
Obviously, the best way to have 
silenced the disci pIes and proved thenl 
liars would have been to go. to the 
Tomb and produce the dead boùy of 
Christ. This was not done. On the 
contrary, they made an official an- 
nouncement that the disciples had 
stolen the body, thereby becoming 
unwilling witnesses to an awkward fact 
that the Tomb was empty. This 
official report (referred to indepen- 
dently of the Gospels by Justin l\Iartyr) 
i:) strong evidence that there was a 


nlysterious fact which required ex- 
planation. The explanation given by the 
disciples was that the Lord had risen. 
\\r ould anyone have listened to this if 
there had not been good ground for 
believing that the Tomb was really 
enlpty? Of course, to us Christians it 
would also be quite inconceivable that 
the disciples could have gone about 
preaching a religion of Truth at the 
risk of their Ii ves, knowing that they 
were palming off a fraud. 
This argument nlay not be convinc- 
ing to one who thinks so badly of 
Christianity as ]\lr. Blatchford, but to 
most of us (induding Agnostics) it. is a 
strong argument. 
It should also be noted here that 
1\1:r. Blatchford's idea that the Apostles 
were "interested persons," is absurd. 
They did not get Æ 15,000 a year for 
saying that Christ was alive. They 
were accused of being mad and drunk. 
They were flogged, stoned, and decapi- 
tated. 
\Ve are not surprised to find that 
nobody of any eminence attempts now- 
adays to explain the belief by the 
fraud argument. 
2. Secondly, it has been asserted that 
perhaps Jesus did not really die but 
only swooned, that His body was buried, 
but that on Easter Day He recovered 
from his swoon (some say, aided by 
the smell of the spices !), and emerged 
from the Tomb. 
l\Iany questions at once suggest 
themselves in criticism of this. \\'hat 
became of I-lim afterwards? \rhen 
did lIe really die? ])0 1 lis alleged 
appearances after the Crllci(i
ion sound 
at all like the appearances of a poor 
emaciated man, half-dead, just re- 
covered from the terrible physical and 
l11cntal experiences of Gethsemane and 
Calvary? ì\Iareovcr, all the fraudulent 
character of the announcement made 
by the disciples would in this cas
 
n;olain as real as in the casc of the 
alleged deception, with this incon. 
ceivahl
 addition that Ch
ist I-IÎInsdf, 
the universally acknowIcdged Type of 
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Human Holiness, would have been an 
accessory and party to the lie. 
Again, it is not surprising to find that 
sober critics have given up this ex- 
planation. 
3. 'Ve now come to the theory of 
Visions which holds the field anlong 
1110dern deniers of the saying that 
" Jesus Christ rose with His Body." 
This theory takes many forms. Some 
say the Visions were objective, some 
that they were subjective. This again 
lands us in difficulties, because it is not 
quite clear what the words" objective" 
and" subjective" exactly Ï111ply. 
It has been said that there was a 
gradual "spiritualisation" of Christ's 
Body. If this be true it does not 
involve the denial that the rising again 
of His body did take place. 
It has again been said that the 
Resurrection was nothing 1110re than 
the revival of His active energising 
Spirit among His disciples. But this 
leaves unexplained the disappearance 
of His body fron1 the Tomb, and does 
not agree with St. Paul's Corinthian 
argument. 
The theory of an objective Vision is 
propounded in various ways. It has 
been argued that God sent a kind of 
"telegram from Heaven" giving the 
disciples an objective ll1anifestation of 
Christ to show them that He was still 
alive. It seems extraordinary that this 
should be looked upon as less miracu- 
lous and difficult of credence than the 
orthodox views of a bodily Resurrection. 
It is, moreover, a great concession, for 
it al10ws that the disciples did actually 
look with their eyes upon something 
that God intended them tù understand 
was really the risen living Christ. It 
is, however, unsatisfactory for the same 
reasons as the last explanation with 
which we have dealt. It leaves un- 
answered the questions about the 
empty Tomb. 
The idea that the Visions were sub- 
jective is most difficult to cOlllprehend. 
A subjective vision is said to be "the 
product of the mental condition of the 


seer." That such visions have taken 
place in history it would be impossible 
to disprove. Saints such as St. Teresa 
and S1. Francis of Assisi have declared 
that they have "seen the Lord," and 
it is quite likely that their visions were 
the product of their mental condition. 
Nevertheless, even in those cases, it 
would be equally impossible to say 
that the visions were not "objectively 
real." But one can hardly say that the 
Gospel stories of Christ's appearances, 
notably those to the disciples on the 
way to Emmaus and"' to S1. Thomas, 
can be accounted for by the mental 
condition of the seers. Everything 
points the other way. 
But it may be said, "There is doubt 
about the authenticity of the Gospel 
narrative, and you must confine your- 
self to S1. Paul." Very well. Is it 
tenable that S1. Paul's list of witnesses 
is a list of witnesses whose mental con- 
dition was likely to have produced in 
them a subjective vision? This could 
hardly have been the case at least with 
"500 brethren at once." It is true 
that S1. Paul claims to have seen 
visions at tin1es in his life, but his 
allusions to his own sight of Christ 
and to the appearance in the Corinthian 
list would not lead an unprejudiced 
reader to suppose that he considered 
the Easter visions to be of the saI11e 
order. In the fifteenth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, he is 
clearly arguing about a bodily Resurrec- 
tion and not about a mere ghostly 
appearance, still less of a subjective 
imagination. 
4. There rel11ains one more "expla- 
nation." It is put in various ways, but 
it at110unts to this. That the disciples 
could not believe it possible that Jesus 
should really die. Death could have 
no dominion over such a Life as His, 
as they had come to know it by living 
with Him. Therefore they instinctively 
refused to believe He was dead, and 
affirmed that He was alive. 'True, He 
had been crucified and buried, but His 
very death, so great and glorious as a 
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1fartyrdOln for Truth, was such that 
the fact of it was overwhelmed by the 
conviction that I-lis life in the highest 
sense had never really ended, but had 
passed into the eternal sphere where 
He Himself thus remains alive for ever- 
more. 
Such an idea renders it less and less 
important for us to worry ourselves 
about such minor details as to whether 
the grave was empty or not on Easter 
Inorning, or whether the disciples were 
liars or Inistaken. All such trivialities 
are swanow
d up in the vastly more 
important soul-inspiring fact that He 
certainly lives now in the hearts and 
consciences of minions. 
"The Resurrection of Christ," writes 
Pfleiderer, "has no longer for the re- 
ligious intelligence the significance of a 
merely single external and individual 
event, but becomes the beginning of a 
continuous creative process in the 
community, and of the working of that 
life-giving principle which the commu- 
nity has in common with Christ."1 
I own I do not exactly know what 
this means, but I would ask Professor 
l)fleiderer two questions. Does it or 
does it not matter for us to know 
whether the "external and individual 
event" happened or not? Is it not of 
importance for us who accept the 
teaching of the Apostles to be sure 
that this "external event" upon which 
they certainly based their teaching 
really took place? 
l)r. Harnack bids us distinguish 
between the "Easter Faith" and the 
"Easter l\lessage." The" Easter 
Faith" is the conviction "that Jesus 
in \Vhose soul was etcrnal life still 
Ii ves wi th God." 
The" Easter 1fessage" is the story 
of the empty grave and the appear- 
ances. 
The formcr we arc to accept; the 
latter we are told to reject. 
The Abbé Loisy tells us that we 
should accept the distinction, and pcr- 
I Pfleiderer, "Paulinism," Ellg. Trans. 
LOlld. 1873, p. 121. 
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haps we should do so. But what we 
cannot agree to do is to reject the 
" l\lessage" and try to retain the 
" Faith." 'Vas there any such distinc- 
tion in the minds of the Apostles? 
Our Lord, it is true, commended those 
who having not seen yet believed, but 
He remonstrated with 81. Thomas for 
not having accepted the " Easter 
Ivfessage." 
Is there anything to show that the 
"Easter Faith" arose in any onc's 
mind apart from the "Easter l\Ies- 
sage" ? 
St. Paul "saw" Christ presumably 
before he believed. It was in every 
case the fact that Christ was said to 
have actually risen that awakened in 
the minds of the disciples the" Easter 
Faith." 
The point we are discussing, and 
which we must press home is this. Is 
the " Easter l\lessage" true in fact or 
not? 
No doubt there are beautiful spiritual 
ideas connected with this Eastcr faith 
and we do not want to minimise their 
importance. But still the old question 
turns up for settlement. Did Christ 
rise again in the way in which the 
disciples believed that He did? \" ould 
there, in fact, have been any "Easter 
Faith" then, would there be any now, 
if Christ had not risen again? 
For the" Eastcr Faith" is not merely 
that Christ's memory and influence 
still live, but the assertion that He 
personally" lives and intercedes for us 
and pleads with us, and gives us IIis 
strength, and that in lIim we live also."l 
This is the only" Easter Faith" known 
to history, and it is a faith depcndcnt 
upon the truth of the "Easter l\[es- 
sage. " 
From what we have written it will 
bc seen that, roughly spcaking, modern 
critics are practically agreed not to 
com bat the bclief in the Resurrection 
by repeating the old parrot cry, 
" l\[iracles do not happc,l," and there- 
1 Bishop Rohinson, Critiml QIl
stÙms," 
p. 117 (Brown, Langham & Co.). 
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fore that Christ could not have risen 
again, but rather to explain that He 
must have risen non-miraculously. 
"\Ve nlust explain these things," said 
Ì\-1. Renan once to a friend of his, 
I would ask my readers to study care- 
fully all the explanations; and ask them- 
selves whether theyare really satisfactory 
to reasonable men. 
I must now consider briefly the 
argument against the Resurrection from 
the alleged discrepancies in the Gospel 
narratives. I have left this to the last 
for two reasons. First because I have 
been trying to show that apart from the 
Gospel narrative altogether the case of 
the Church is strong enough. Second, 
because by confusing the two sources 
of evidence one is open to the retorts 
of the man who starts by denying the 
authenticity of the Gospel narrative in 
loto while allowing the authenticity of 
S1. Paul. 
In considering the alleged discrep- 
ancies we should start by realising that 
even if they were all proved to exist 
they do not touch the main question 
concerning the early Christian belief 
that Christ rose, and how to account 
for it. It would be allowed that the 
early Christian belief was a belief in 
one single fact that Christ rose. The 
value of the Gospel narrative is cor- 
roborative, not prÏtl1ary. It might 
shake our faith in the general trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels if we found 
that the details of Christ's appearances 
were unhistorica1. But it would not 
affect in the slightest degree our con- 
viction that the early Christian belief 
in His Resurrection was founded on 
fact. 
In any other matter ordinary people 
would, I think, be quite ready to admit 
that discrepancies in the stories of an 
event, especially when the stories are 
told by excited people at a time of 
unparalleled emotion, do not at all 
affect our belief in the event itself. 
11 y readers will reOlem bel' the tragic 
occurrence of a fire at Eton College, in 
the year J 903, 1\ perusal pf the newþ- 


paper accounts, some of them accounts 
of eye-witnesses, would show at once 
how easily discrepancies may arise 
within a few hours of an event in the 
stories that people tell of it. Yet no- 
body doubted that the house was 
burnt. It was not necessary for the 
readers of the newspapers to travel 
down to Eton to assure themselves that 
a fire had actually taken place. 
Dou btless, it will be said by some 
that the Resurrection is a matter of far 
greater importance than a fire, and 
that we should expect much more cogent 
evidence for a fact of such importance, 
evidence without the suspicion which 
these discrepancies arouse in the minds 
of those called upon to believe the 
fact. But persons who would say that 
are, probably, those who have a wrong 
idea of the part which Holy Scripture 
plays in this matter of evidence. It is 
too often forgotten that the New Testa- 
ment was originally put into the hands 
of those who already believed in the 
Resurrection of Christ. Those to 
whom St. Paul wrote his Epistles 
already believed. As we have noticed, 
the force of his argument in the 
fifteenth chapter depends on this. lIe 
argues, that just because they believe 
in Christ's Resurrection they should 
have no difficulty in believing in the 
resurrection of the dead. 
The Gospel narrative, therefore, 
which was written down probably years 
after the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
was never intended to be used as an 
evidence of the Resurrection. It was 
merely a collection of stories illustra- 
tive of the great fact which the readers 
already believed. The stories were 
narrated by different men, at different 
times, to different sets of Christians. 
The very fact that the four evangelists 
took no pains to make them harmon- 
ise is a proof that they had no inten- 
tion either t>f presenting their readers 
with a body of strict evidence of the 
fact or of palming off a fraud on them. 
\Ve are at perfect liberty to consider 
that the alleged discrepancies weakell 
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the evidence, but we have no right to 
look upon them as destroying it. As I 
have said before, if every discrepancy 
were proved to be impossible of har- 
mony, nay, if the Gospel narrative were 
entirely discredited, the argument for 
the fact of the Resurrection would 
remain as strong as ever. I do not, 
however, wish to disguise fro 111 nlY 
readers the fact that discrepancies are 
alleged to exist, but I am not at pains 
to harmonise them. 


III 


There remains one more subject 
with which my readers may feel that I 
ought to deal-the nature of Christ's 
Risen Body, and following from that 
the nature of the appearances during 
the forty days. 
Are we, as Christians, committed to 
a belief in a bodily resurrection? To 
this I answer, "V es, a resurrection in 
some true sense bodily." It will be 
remembered that I have already 
noted that some modern critics have 
rejected the Gospel narrative, saying 
that if it be accepted it must be 
allowed that the early Christians be- 
lieved in the "revivification" of the 
crucified body of Jesus. But they 
accept 81. Paul, and maintain that 
there is no evidence that he believed 
in a bodily resurrection. To sustain 
this assertion, they declare that 8t. 
Paul knew nothing of Christ's "eating 
and drinking," or being "touched" 
after He had risen. N or, they say, 
did 8t. Paul know anything of an 
empty tomb. Now this "argument 
from silence," though a powerful one 
sometiIl1es, is not by any means univer- 
sally strong. 
In this case it seems to be peculiarly 
inappropriate. For though it is true 
that at the beginning of the fifteenth 
chapter 8t. Paul speaks of appearances 
of Christ, without saying whether or 
not they were bodily appearances, he 


goes on immediately afterwards to a 
carefully reasoned argument for the 
general resurrection of the body, in 
close connection with the Resurrection 
of Christ. 
But while the Corinthian chapter seems 
to make it clear that 8t. Paul believed 
that Christ's Resurrection was a bodily 
resurrection, it does undoubtedly go to 
show that he believed that a very great 
change had come over' His body. 
The imaginary question of the" foolish 
one": "How are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come?" 
may be asked in paraphrase by us 
concerning the Resurrection of Christ, 
and 81. Paul's answer nlay be fairly 
guessed at. 'Ve may say, "How was 
Christ raised, and with what body did 
He come? " There can be little doubt 
of the Pauline reply. He would say: 
"His body was sown in dishonour, it 
was immediately raised in glory, it was 
sown in weakness, it was raised in 
power, it was raised a spiritual body. 
He is the last Adam who became a 
life-giving spirit. He is the second 
i\lan who is of Heaven." And this 
does not make 81. Paul contradict the 
so-called "childish utterances" of the 
Gospels. On the contrary, it puts him 
in complete harnlony with them. For 
they describe our Lord's risen body as 
having spiritual properties, It was 
suddenly manifested to His disciples, 
it was at times unrecognisable as at 
first on the way to Emmaus, it appear- 
ed and then vanished, and finally, it 
was taken up into the unseen sphere at 
what is called the " Ascension." 
But you nlay say that Christ is above 
represented as haying "eaten and 
drunk" after His Resurrection, as hav- 
ing shown to 81. Thomas thë marks of 
the nails in IIis hands and feet. 
Even here the Gospels are not at vari- 
ance with 81. Paul. For writing of the 
risen body St. Paul says: "God giveth 
it a body even as it pleaseth Him." 
!\Iay we not believe tha for the pur- 
pose of 1111.nifestation to the faithful 
disciples Christ took II is body en
n 
s 
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it pleased Him, that He shoWtd Him- 
self alive, that by infallible proofs He 
made it clear that He was the same 
Jesus whom they had known before. 
Even here on earth your body COln- 
pletely changes several til11es in your 
life, yet you call it your body, the same 
body at So years old as the body you 
had when a child. "'hy should it be 
difficult to call the glorified body of 
the risen Christ, changed " in a 
1110111ent, in the twinkling of an eye," 
the same body as that which hung on 
the Cross of Calvary. I cannot explain 
the nature of Christ's risen body. No 
one can do that. Noone now living on 
earth has had experience of a risen 
body. But there is nothing unreason- 
able in believing that "there is a 
spiritual body," and that our Lord's 
risen body was such. No doubt 
language has been used about His 
risen body which has not sufficiently 
emphasised its changed and spiritual 
condition to which the Gospels so 
markedly call attention. 11uch has 
been supposed concerning it, about 
which the Scriptures are quite silent. 
But we are committed to nothing 
beyond what they assert. 'Ve are not, 
for eXalnple, bound to hold that there 
was continuously throughout the forty 
days a certain superficial area upon 
which our Lord's feet rested. There 
is nothing again to suggest that He 
became visible to any besides those 
who believed on Him and loved Him. 
It may be asked in conclusion why, 
holding such a view, an agnostic posi- 
tion you may call it, we are unable to 
be satisfied by the theory of Visions. 
The answer is that we do not object to 
a theory of Visions, but only to such a 
theory of visions as involves a denial of 
the empty tomb and makes the appear- 
ances nothing more than the apparitions 
of a ghost, and makes them prove 
nothing more than the" immortality of 
the Soul." The controversy is raging 


around the question of the empty tomb. 
It is best for our case that it should, 
for, as we have seen, it is difficult to 
explain away the "Easter tidings." I 
cannot myself think that anyone can 
be justified in claiming to believe the 
article in the Creed who does not hold 
that on Easter l110rning the sepulchre 
was enlpty. 
I have now finished my task and 
clain1 to have shown :- 
(I) That on the evidence which 
even dOD bting critics do not dp.ny 
there was a universal belief among 
Christians that Christ rose from the 
dead-and this within a very short time 
of His I)eath on Calvary. 
(2) That the Christian religion was 
built upon this faith from the first. 
(3) That the witness to it has con- 
tinued ever since in the Church. 
(4) That doubters are bound, as 
reasonable men, to try to account for 
this fact. 
(5) That it is more reasonable to 
believe that this faith was founded on 
fact than to believe that the fact never 
occurred. 
(6) That the explanations other 
than Catholic are not satisfactory and 
unwarranted by the evidence. 
I have not dealt with Mr. Blatch- 
ford's imaginary "trial" of the evidence 
for the Resurrection. I cannot think 
that he (well read student as he claims 
to be) can really mean us to take it 
seriously. It is sufficient to remark 
that there are very few historical events 
that could be "proved" by Mr. Blatch- 
ford's method. Let him try to con- 
vince us after that method that Mr. 
Blatchford had a human great-grand- 
father. 
For those who seriously desire to 
master the subject of the evidence for 
the Resurrection may I recomnlend 
11illigan's Resurrection,. Latha
's 
TIle Risen Master, and the artIcle 
" Encyclopædia Biblica," by J. 'v. S. 
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I.-D E T E R M I N ISM. 


REV. F. R. TENNANT 


l\fR. BLATCHFORD teaches that sin 
is impossible. God, he says, is respon- 
sible for man's acts because He made 
man. He asks: "\Vho is responsible 
for the quality or powers of a thing 
that is made?" 
I should answer, surely all depends 
on the kind of tiling. If the thing is a 
machine, or a bridge, to use 1\fr. 
Blatchford's illustration, certainly the 
olaker is responsible. But if the thing 
be like God, a being endowed with a 
will of its own, the cause of its own 
acts, then surely the "thing" is re- 
sponsible for its actions! Do we 
consider a father responsible for his 
wayward son's follies because he 
" made" him, or was the means of 
bringing him into existence? 
It is absolutely essential, then, to 
1\fr. Blatchford's whole argument that 
n1an is a will-less machine. He should, 
therefore, prove this, else all conse- 
quences deduced from it are baseless. 
But has he proved it? Certainly not. 
His chapter on Determinism offers no 
proof. He assumes it, he dogmatically 
asserts it, he is sure of it. His readers 
are not. And it is certainly not self- 
evident. If we have no will, no power 
to choose between alternative courses 
of action, we are assuredly under an 
illusion a5 to what seems the most vital 
element in our experience. And if we 
are under such an illusion, as to our 
will, which is our very self, our other 
faculties, as we call them, must be con- 
sidered to be delusions, too; for the 
great majority of living psychologists 
assure us emphatically that will is in- 
separably blended with them. 
The J)eterminist theory that we are 
win-less machines, then, is not self- 
evident. N or, of course, is it one 


which is universally accepted among 
philosophers, Christian or otherwise. 
It is not, I believe, one which finds 
very frequent support among living 
psychologists. And in the crude form 
in which 1\lr. Blatchford presents it to 
us, I doubt if it has ever been held by 
a philosopher. 
The foundation-stone of 1\1r. Blatch- 
ford's doctrine of man, then, Ìs an un- 
proved assumption; and repetition of 
it in different words-e.g., "Olan is" 
(solely) "a creature of heredity and 
environment" (page 139); or "The 
actions of a man's will are as mathe- 
matically fixed at his birth as are the 
motions of a planet" (page I36)-does 
not make it less a mere dogmatic asser- 
tion. 
One is frequently astounded on 
reading God and My Neighbour at 
positive assertions of this kind as to 
matter.s of fact, which must be utterly 
misleading to readers whose education 
in abstruse subjects does not enable 
them to estiolate their truth. The 
further dictum, "JVlotives are born of 
the brain," is not only an irresponsible 
assertion, but an absurd one, as his 
Huxley should have taught the writer. 
The Christian believes that every 
human soul, when once "planted out" 
by God, is a finite copy of God in the 
sense that it possesses a will or power 
to "cause" its own acts, and to thwart 
God's will or to obey it. He further 
believes that such Free \Yill is the 
source of all mortality, "of all that has 
worth or value in the world." 
"\Vithout it," continues the writer 
from whom the last words are quoted 
(Illingworth, Reason and Revelation, 
p. 224), "there will be no heroism, no 
idealism, no beau ty of holiness, no self. 
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sacrificing love; man would have re- 
mained an animal, and history nloved 
forward to no goal. Human life, there- 
fore-with all that it stands for-could 
not have come into being without the 
possibility of sin." 
The production, then, of man in 
God's Universe introduced the þossi- 
bility of sin. This, however, is by no 
means to say that it made sin a neces- 
sity, though l\Ir. Blatchford seems to 
identify the two things. He says (p. 
132): "Then, if that power of choice 
given to him by God makes for evil, it 
follows that 111an 111ust choose evil, since 
he has no other power of choice." 
It will have struck many of the 
readers of God and _l(y Neigllbour that 
there is a confusion in this sentence. 
\Ve cannot in the same breath attribute 
to man a power of choice, and also 
declare that in virtue of it he must 
choose evil. \ Vhere "must" comes in 
"choice" goes out; they are incom- 
patibles. A power to choose evil is 
not the same thing as a powerlessness 
to choose the good; it inlplies a like 
power to choose the good. 
This confusion underlies the whole 
argument (pp. 131-2) by which it is 
sought to prove that not man, but 
God, is to be blamed if man's "power 
to choose" chooses evil. Surely no 
anlount of argumentation will suffice to 
prove that a man is unable to choose 
good because he can choose evil. As 
a matter of fact, he sometimes chooses 
the one and sometimes the other; and 
when he has chosen the bad he always 
feels perfectly certain afterwards that 
he could, if he had liked, have chosen 
better. 
The analogy between a man and a 
bridge (which must break under a 
sufficiently great strain) is utterly un- 
warranted by our inmost experience. 
Mr. Blatchford, even when using the 
word "will" in the sense of the power 
of a free agent to do what he likes, 
cannot liberate himself from his 
tendency to regard it as a 111anufactured, 
inanimate article, like a spring, which 
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l1lust act in a certain way. He says 
(p. 132): "Then the blame must be 
God's, \\'ho gave man a power of choice 
that would choose evil." 
The word "would," which I have 
italicised, misrepresents the whole 
matter; it implies that man's will 
would, "of necessity," choose evil, else 
the statement is valueless to his argu- 
ment. But the believer in Free \Villcould 
not use such a word; he would say, of 
course, that God gave man a will that 
might (and, therefore, m(
ht not) choose 
evil. And \vhether such a will power 
were bestowed upon man by God, or 
whether man made or acquired it him- 
self, it would, of course, equally throw 
the responsibility of a choice on the 
man. It is, once bestowed upon him, 
his very own, and no longer God's. 
There is nothing incongruous in be- 
lieving that God can bestow some of 
H is own independence and power of 
initiative on man; that God can make 
a free agent like Himself, only finite. 
It should be plain, then, that if will 
is a real power of independent choice, 
the responsibility for its exercise be- 
longs to its owner, not to its owner's 
maker. God is responsible for the 
possibility of sin, but not for its 
actuality. 
I have not, of course, attempted to 
prove the doctrine of Free \Vill. Con- 
sidering that it is a problem which has 
exercised the ablest 01inds of all ages, 
it would be absurd to do so. I anI 
content to say that the opposite view 
has not been proved, and, therefore, 
that it cannot be assumed as final; 
that the view which regards the will as 
free, and its freedOln as the very essence 
of the self, accords much better .with 
our e
pericnce, and can only be avoided 
by assuming what seems to us our 
010st real experience to be a delusion; 
that when philosophers have denied 
Free \Vill, they have done so in the 
interests of a systenl which logically 
required it, and not because of its own 
absurdity or impossibilify; and that, 
since 1Iaterialism has UCCOOIC practic- 
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ally a defunct system, the great reason 
for adopting Determinism has been 
renloved. 
One rnight say, further, that the view 
to which the Determinist is comn1Ïtted 
-that man is solely a creature of 
heredity and environll1ent-does not 
suffice to explain common facts. 
Ha ve none of us known a person born 
with irritable nerves, or a tendency to 
sensual pleasure, or with a timidity 
which shrinks excessively from danger 
or pain, who has, by effort and self- 
discipline, become placid" in temper, 
strictly telnperate and pure, bold to 
bear and dare anything when duty called 
to it? I have certainly known such. 
Heredity can be conquered. Have 
none of us known persons born and 
bred in squalid slums, surrounded with 
drunkenness, filthy language, dis- 
honesty, and irnmorality, who in spite 
of their very homes, have maintained 
their innocence fronl all these vices? I 
certainly have known such. 
Environment does not always deter- 
mine character. The swinish sot lllight 
rell1ain a sot if you put him into 
a palace-perhaps would become a 
greater sot. 
Our knowledge of men makes the 
attelnpt to explain character 'wholly 
by heredity and environment appear 
ridiculously too easy. 
Again, the Deternlinist, who denies 
freedom of will and the possibility of 
self-determination to wickedness, is 
driven to believe, as 11r. Blatchford 
says he believes, that vices and evil 
acts are due to ignorance or mental 
disease. Again I appeal to our know- 
ledge of the world. Does the mur- 
derer really not feel it is wrong to take 
another's life? If so, why does he 
sOll1etimes, when he has effected his 
escape, give himself up to justice or 
conunit suicide? Or is he insane? 
He is often clever and crafty enough, 
able to playa difficult game for months 
or years with calculated skill to encom- 
pass his end; and to call him insane is 
simply to rob words of their ll1eaning. 


But 1\1r. Blatchford does not believe 
in this theory which he takes so much 
trouble to make plausible. At any 
rate, he gives it away when he says 
(p. 144): "I believe that I am what 
heredity and environment n1ade me. 
But I know that I can 11lake myself 
better or 'li.10rSe if I try." 
Very good. That is sound sense, 
whatever we nlust say of his other 
statements, and it is all the believer in 
Free \Vill asks him to adnlit. If he 
can 111ake himself better, and does not, 
then he can sin; sin is the failure to 
moralise one's instincts, tendencies, and 
desires. 
I do not know whether the sentence 
which follows the one which I have 
quóted in italics is meant to qualify its 
admission; but, whether it is or is not 
meant to do so, it utterly falls short of 
such a result. It runs: "I know that, 
because I have learnt it, and the learn- 
ing has been part of my environment." 
Yes, the learning has- or, rather, 
the teaching-but it is not the learning 
that we have the power to better our- 
selves, but the þower itself, which enables 
us to improve our character, surely. 
And this is not derived frorn environ.. 
nlent; or even, if it is-it matters not 
whence it is derived-it is sufficient 
that it is now ours, and we are respon- 
sible for using it. 
To return to the position at which 
we previously arrived: God is respon- 
sible for sin's possibility, not for its 
actual existence. To this the Christian 
is, at least, cOll1mitted, and even this 
may be felt to involve a difficulty. For 
the question may still be put: \Vhy 
did the Almighty produce a being 
which, through his capacity to sin, was 
able to bring so much misery upon the 
race? It is sometimes urged, as 1\Ir. 
Blatchford's book suggests, that if God 
were Almighty, and foreknew the danger 
of creating a being which should have 
the power to sin, why did He not make 
man incapable of sinning? 
'I'his is not difficult to answer. l\Ian 
illcaþable of sin would not be man: 
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would not be a moral being at all. 
Exclude the possibility of sin, and we 
exclude at the same tilne the possi- 
bility of holiness, of all moral worth, 
of all that gives man his dignity and 
greatness. 
God could have made a world which 
should not have evolved man-which 
should have stopped at the highest 
beasts. But would such a world have 
been worthy of a God such as the 
Christian believes in -a world contain- 
ing no rational being to understand 
and know and love and commune with 
its Creator? If such a being were to 
be forthcoming, and the world were 
not to be a mere mindless, non-moral 
machine, there must belong to him the 
power to go wrong; else there would 
be no virtue in going right. \Ve do 
not attri bute virtue to clocks, however 
correctly they keep till1e. Yet, with 
the incapacity to sin, man would be 
but a clock. So even God's "omni- 
potence" could not make man incap- 
able of sin if man were to be a moral 
being bearing the Ïll1age of his 
Iaker. 
\Ve nlust remember that omnipotence 
is not the power to realise a contradic- 
tion. 
And this suggests another question, 
touched upon elsewhere in l\Ir. Blatch- 
ford's book, but closely connected with 
the present subject: the existence of 
physical pain throughout the world. 
Could not omnipotence have excluded 
this? Here, too, we are face to face 
with an enormously deep problem, 
and I can but suggest a possible 
answer. 
\Ve must remember that if the world 
was to be a " cosmos," capable of being 
understood and inhabited by a rational 
being such as man, the crown of the 
Creation, it must be a world ordered 
by law, and not governed by a series of 
disconnected and orderless Inirac1es, 
which would baffle the intelligence of 
rational creatures. Things must have 
fixed properties, once and for all, given 
to them. Else there would be no 

'course of nature," and no human 


activities would be possible. \Ve should 
have no guarantee that if we sowed we 
should reap, or that, because a ship 
floated in the harbour, it would not 
prolnptly go down in the open sea. 
Now, before a man allows himself to 
talk glibly of God's omnipotence, let 
hiln set himself to arrange for a la w- 
governed, rational world, in which 
things have fixed properties and obey 
laws, a world which in course of time 
shall evolve men, and which shall, at 
the same time, be free of what we can 
" evils "-earthquakes, pestilences, and 
the suffering involved in the" survival 
of the fittest." Let a man even try to 
concei ve such a world -one, at the 
same time, such as shall run its course 
without incessant miracle, and yet in- 
volve no..contradictions. If he can do 
so, let him freely talk of the impossi- 
bility of God being a loving Father, 
remembering, once more, that almighti- 
ness does not include the power to 
realise a contradiction, to make two 
and two equal five. 
:t\lay it not be that, granted the 
world is to be according to a certain 
definite plan and governed by definite 
laws (and so fitted for the home of 
rational and moral beings), it is impos- 
sible even to an all-knowing and all- 
powerful God, to provide such a world 
free from "evils"? Do not the 
" evils" spring from the self-sanlc laws 
which, on the whole, n1Înister to man's 
good and to his development? l\Iay 
not the evils be necessary b)'-prodltds 
-i.e., things which are not ends in 
themselves, but the absolutely nece
sary 
outcome of any ordered world, such as 
ours, at all? 
Till we can answer this with an- ab- 
solute negative- and who can do so ? - 
let us be silent as to the utter impossi- 
bility of calling this n1ixed world of 
ours the work of a benevolent and 
all-powerful (;od. 
11r. Blatchford's refutation of the 
Christian doctrine of sir n1akes use 
of the Fall Story of Genesis. It seems 
to imply that we Christians arc COlll- 
E 
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n11tted to the interpretation of it which 
he adopts for the purpose of his argu- 
ment, vÌz., that it is to be taken as 
actual history. Now, he should have 
known better than to do this. 1'he 
vast majority of theologians-I think 
I might venture to say practically all- 
do not regard the Fall Story as history, 
and certainly none need consider 
Christian theology to be based upon 
it. It is absurd to think you have 
denlolished Christian theology when 
yon have only demolished theories 
which educated Christians themselves 
have demolished. One must attack 
the defended citadel, not the pulled- 
down outworks, if one wishes for a 
real, and not a sham, victory. 
I emphasise this point because the 
nlcthod of attack in question is charac- 
teristic, not only of the chapter of 1\1r. 
Blatchford's book with which I have 
been asked to deal, but of many parts 
of it. J\luch that is called" Christian.. 
ity," because it has been, or is, taught 
by some Christian teachers, is not mat- 
ter of revelation, but matter as to which 
opinions have differed, and still differ, 


and, indeed, nlay legitimately differ; 
matter about which we come to know 
more as ordinary scientific knowledge 
increases. An attack on Christianity 
to-day ought not, in comnlon fairness, 
to be levelled at obsolete theories of 
this kind, but at the beliefs of the best- 
informed and most generally recognised 
leaders of Christian thought. 
'''hat the beliefs of such writers are, 
however, Mr. Blatchford has obviously 
never tried to ascertain. Had he been 
acquainted with the very watchword of 
all recent Old Testament theology- 
"Progressive Revelation" - he could 
honestly have written scarce one of 
h is first 72 pages. 
Sin is, of course, sin, no matter how 
it first arose, nor how it propagated. 
It equally needs redemption, though 
certainly not in the sense in which 
redemption is represented in God 
and Aly J\tèighbour. J\1any of us 
have adopted evolutionary explanations 
of the origin and spread of sin, and 
find our Christian faith strengthened 
and illuminated by having done so. 


II.-THE ETERNAL IIEROIS1\1 OF THE SLUl\IS 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


I HAVE said it before, but it cannot 
be too often repeated, that what is the 
matter with :1\lr. Blatchford and his 
school is that they are not sceptical 
enough. For the really bold questions 
we have to go back to the Christian 
Fathers. 
For example, 1\Ir. Blatchford, in God 
and My Neigh1>our, does me the honour 
to quote from me as follows: "1\1r. 
G. K. Chesterton, in defending Christi- 
anity, said, 'Christianity has committed 
crimes at which the sun might sicken 
in Heaven, and no one can refute the 
statenlcnt.' " I did say this, and I say 


it again, but I said something else. I 
said that every great and useful institu- 
tion had conlmitted such crinles. And 
no one can refute THAT staten\cnt. 
And why has every great institution 
been criminal? It is not enough to 
say" Christians persecuted; down with 
Christianity," any more than it is 
enough to say, "A Confucian stole nlY 
hair-brush; down with Confucianism" 
'''e want to know whether the reason 
for which the Confucian stole the hair- 
brush was a reason peculiar to the 
Confucians or a reason comll10n to 
nlany other men. 
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It is obvious that the Christian's 
reason for torturing was a reason com- 
mon to hosts of other men; it was 
simply the fact that he held his views 
strongly and tried unscrupulously to 
make them prevail. Any other man 
might hold any other views strongly 
and try unscrupulously to make them 
prevail. And when we look at the 
facts we find, as I say, that n1Íllions of 
other men do, and have done so from 
the beginning of the world. 
11r. Blatchford quoted the one ex- 
ception of Buddhism which never 
persecuted politically. This is, if ever 
there was one, an exception that proves 
the rule. For Buddhism has never 
persecuted, simply because it has never 
been political at aJl, because it has 
always despised material happiness and 
n1aterjal civilisation. That is to say, 
Buddhism has never had an J nquisition 
for exactly the saIne reason that it has 
never had a printing-press, or a Reform 
Bill, or a Clarion newspaper. 
But if Mr. Blatchford really thinks 
that the gory past of an institution 
damns it, and if he really wants an 
institution to damn, an institution 
which is much older, and much larger, 
and much gorier than Christianity, I 
can easily oblige him. 
The institution called Government or 
the State, has a past more shall1eful 
than a pirate ship. Every legal code 
on earth has been full of ferocity and 
heartrending error. The rack and the 
stake were not invented by Christians; 
Christians only picked up the horrible 
cast toys of Paganism. 'J'he rack and 
the stake were invented by a bitter 
Rationalism older than all religions. 
The rack and stake were invented by 
the State, by Society, by the Social 
Ideal-or, to put it shortly, by Social- 
ism. And this State or Government, 
the mother of all whips and thumb- 
screws, this is, if you please, the very 
thing which 11r. Blatchford and his 
socialistic following would make 
stronger than it has ever been under 
the sun. Strange and admirable 
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delicacy. J)elicacy which can have no 
further dealings with Christianity, be- 
cause of the 11assacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, but must rather invoke to 
purify the world a thing which has 
shown its soul in the torturing of 
Roman slaves for evidence, and in the 
artistic punishments of China. 
I do not disagree with fvlr. Blatch- 
ford for invoking the State. But then 
I do not think that the goriness of a 
thing's past disqualifies it frOln saving 
mankind. I, therefore, am consistent 
in thinking that Christianity is not dis- 
qualified. But 11r. Blatchford is not 
consistent, for he positively appeals to 
the greater sinner to save hirn from 
the lesser. 
If only 1fr. Blatchford would ask 
the real question. It is not, "\\Thy is 
Christianity so bad when it claims to 
be so good?" The real question is, 
"'Vhy are all human things so bad 
when they claim to be so good?" 
"Thy is not the most noble scheme a 
guarantee against corruption? If N un- 
quam will boldly pursue this question, 
will really leave delusions behind and 
walk across the godless waste, alone, he 
will come at last to a strange place. 
His sceptical pilgrimage will end at a 
place where Christianity begins. 
Christianity begins with the wicked- 
ness of the Inquisition. Only it adds the 
wickedness of English Liberals, 'Tories, 
Socialists, and county n1agistrates. It 
begins with a strange thing running 
across human history. This it calls 
Sin, or the Fall of 11an. 
If ever I wish to expound it further, 
!vIr. Blatchford's list of Christian crimes 
will be a most valuable compilation. 
In brief, höwever, 
Ir. Blatchford sees 
the sins of historic Christianity rise 
before hin1 like a great tower. It is a 
star-defying Tower of Babel, lifting 
itself alone into the sky, affronting God 
in Heaven. Let hin1 climb up it for a 
few years. \Yhen he is near to its 
tremendous top, he will ijnd that it is 
one of the nine hundred and ninety- 
lune columns which support the 
E 2 
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pedestal of the ancient Christian 
philosophy. 
Right or wrong, Christianity has her 
theory and her remedy for the world's 
evils. But what is 1\fr. Blatchford's 
remedy? Before him also lies the 
wilderness of human frenzy and frivo- 
lity. 'Vhat is his rellledy? I an1 not 
uttering (as anyone ignorant of the 
facts might fancy) a wild joke; I anl 
stating the sober truth of the situation, 
when I say that 1\lr. Blatchford's 
ren1edy for all this is that nobody 
should be responsible for anything. 
N ever perhaps in the history of man- 
kind has a serious malady been met by 
a more astounding cure. For :rvlr. 
Blatchford, remember, propounds it as 
a cure. l\1any have admitted Fatalisrn 
as a melancholy metaphysical truth. 
Noone before him, as far as I know, 
ever took it round with a big drum as a 
cheery means of mural improvelllent. 
The problem is that men will not live 
up to ideals. The problem is tha
 
while Marcus Aurelius is breaking his 
heart for righteousness, his own son 
COIn modus cares only for bloodthirsty 
pantomimes. The rell1edy is to tell 
Commodus that he cannot help it. 
The problem is that the purity of 8t. 
}'rancis cannot prevent the corruption 
of Brother Elias. r.fhe remedy is to 
tell Brother Elias that he is not to be 
blamed and Francis not to be admired. 
The problem is that a man will often 
choose a base pleasure rather than a 
hard generosity. The remedy is to tell 
him that the base pleasure has been 
chosen for hill1. 
I know quite well, of course, that 
1\lr. Blatchford tried to make this 
monstrous anarchy more tolerable to 
the intellect. He did it by saying that 
although people ought not to be blamed 
for their actions, yet they ought to be 
trained to do better. 1 hey ough t, he 
said, to be gi ven better conditions of 
heredity and environment, and then 
they would be good, and the problem 
would be solved. The primary answer 
is obvious. How can one say that 


a nlan ought not to be held re- 
sponsible, but ought to be well trained 'I 
For if he " ought" to be well trained, 
there must be somebody who" ought" 
to train hill1. And that man must be 
held responsible for training him. The 
proposition has killed itself in three 
sentences. Mr. Blatchford has not 
removed the necessity for responsi- 
bility merely by saying that humanity, 
instead of being dealt with by the 
hangmen, ought to be dealt with by 
the doctors. :For, upon the whole, and 
supposing that I required the services 
of either, I think 1 would sooner be 
dealt with by an irresponsible hang- 
man than by an irresponsible doctor. 
The second thing to say, of course, is 
that Mr. Blatchford offers nothing even 
remotely resembling an argument to 
show that he knows what conditions 
would produce good lllen, or that any- 
body knows. He cannot surely Inean 
that mere conditions of physical COll1- 
fort and mental culture produce good 
rnen; because manifestly they do not. 
Mr. Blatchford may have sorne secret 
receipt for virtue, making people live in 
trees, or shave their heads, or dine on 
some particular kind of lozenge, but he 
has not told anybody what it is. 
The fact is very simple. It may be 
true that perfect conditions would pro- 
duce perfect lllen.' But it is much 
more obviously true that only perfect 
men could inven.t perfect conditions. 
If we make such a mess of our own 
lives, how can we be certain that we 
know the best soil for living things? 
If heredity and environment make it 
so necessary for us to commit theft and 
adultery, why should they not lllake it 
necessary for us to create conditions 
that will lead to theft and adultery? 
In the British Isles at this moment 
there exist, I imagine, people in every 
conceivable degree of riches and 
poverty from insane opulence to insane 
hunger. Is anyone of those classes 
morally exquisite or glaringly any bet- 
ter than the rest? And where so 
many mQdes of education fail, by wh
t 
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right does 
Ir. Blatchford aSSUIne his, 
whatever it is, to be infallible? 
As for the great part of the talk of 
11r. Blatchford about sin arising from 
vile and filthy environl11ents, I do not 
wish to introduce into this discussion 
anything of personal emotion, but I am 
bound to say that I have great diffi- 
cultyin enduring that talk with patience. 
'Vho in the world is it who thus speaks 
as if wickedness and folly raged only 
among the unfortunate? Is it 1\lr. Blatch- 
ford who falls back upon the old con- 
temptible iinpertinence which repre- 
sents virtue to be sonlething upper- 
class, like a visiting card, or a silk hat? 
Is it Nunquam who denies the eternal 
heroiso1 of the slums? The thing is 
ahnost incredible, but so it is. N un- 
quam has put as a coping stone upon 
his 1'elnple, this association of vice with 
poverty, the vilest and the oldest and 
the dirtiest of all the stones that inso- 
lence has ever flung at the poor. 
Man that is born of a WOOlan has 
short days and full of trouble; but he 
is a nobler and a happier being than 
thIS would make him out. I will not 
deign to answer even Mr. Blatchford 
when he asks "how" a man born in 
filth and sin can live a noble life. I 
know so many who are doing it, within 
a stone's throw of my own house, in 
Battersea, that I care little how it is 
done. 
lan has something in hil11 
always which is not conquered by con- 
ditions. Yes, there is a liberty that has 
never been chained. There is a liberty 
that has made men happy in dungeons, 
as it may make them happy in slums. 
It is the liberty of the mind, that is to 
say, it is the one liberty on which 
Ir. 
Blatchford makes war. That which all 
the tyrants have left, he would extin- 
guish. That which no gaoler could 
ever deny to a prisoner, INunqual11 
would deny. :\'Iore numerous than can 
be counted, in all the wars and perse- 
cutions of the world, men have looked 
out of their little grated windows and 
said "at least my thoughts are free." 
"No, No," says the face of 11r. 


Blatchford, suddenly appearing at the 
window "your thoughts are the inevit- 
able result of heredity and environment. 
Your thoughts are as material as your 
dungeons. Your thoughts are as 
mechanical as the guillotine." So pants 
this strange comforter, from cell to 
cell. 
I suppose 1Ir. Blatchford would say 
that in his Utopia nobody would be 
in prison. 'Vhat do I care whether 
I am in prison or no, if I have to 
drag chains everywhere. A man in 
his Utopia may have, for all I know, 
free food, free meadows, his own estate, 
his own palace. 'Vhat does it matter? 
he may not have his own soul. Every 
thought that comes into his head he 
must regard as the click of a nlachine. 
He sees a lost child and with a spasm 
of pity decides to adopt it. Click! he 
has to remeolber that he has not really 
done it at all. He has a temptation to 
do SOine huge irresistible sin; he reminds 
himself that he is a man, that he can, 
if he likes, be a hero; he resists it. 
Click! he reI11em bers that he is not a 
nlan anù not a hero, but a nlachine, so 
olade as to produce that result. He 
walks in wide fielùs under a splendid 
sunrise; he resolves on some vast 
magnanimity-Click! what is the good 
of sunrises and palaces? 'Vas ever 
slavery like unto this slavery? \Yas ever 
man before so 111uch a slave? 
I know that this will never be. That 
is, I know that !vIr. Blatchford's phil- 
osophy will never be endured among 
sane men. But if ever it is I will very 
easily predict what will happen. 1Ian, 
the l11achine, will stand up in these 
flowery meadows and cry aloud, "'Vas 
there not once a thing, a church, that 
taught us we wcre free in our souls? 
I )icl it not surround itself with tortures 
and dungeons in order to force men to 
believc that their souls were free? If 
there was, let it return, tortures, dun- 
geons and all. Put nlC in those dun- 
geons, rack me with those tortures, if 
by that means I may pJssibly believe 
it again," 
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CAN man sIn against God? So 
many able men ha ve disabled them- 
selves on this thorny question that most 
people are very shy of handling it. 
However, we cannot choose but fight 
in this difficult ground, because our 
opponents have chosen it. 
First, let us notice the weakness of 
the fatalist position in any Socialist 
persons. "The actions of man's will 
are as mathematically fixed at his birth 
as the motions of a planet in its orbit," 
says 11r. Blatchford in God and My 
Neighbour (p. 136). Does that apply 
to some men or to all men? To all 
men, if to any. Then, if we agree with 
Mr. Blatchford when he says, "I do 
seriously mean that no man can, under 
any circumstances, be justly blamed 
for anything he may say or do, we must 
not blame men acting together in laws 
or in societies or in armies or in In- 
quisitions. 
If Bill Sikes is not to be blalned for 
beating his wife, neither can we blame 
the dead blackguards who have caused 
his " heredity," nor the living and 
dead people who are and make his 
"environment." If Lord Rackrent is 
not to be blalned for his cruel evic- 
tions, what is the use of telling us that 
"\Ve can only blame his environment. 
There must be something wrong with 
a social systenl which permits one idle 
peer to ruin hundreds of .industrious 
producers." 
Here we are allowed and en- 
couraged to blame environnlents and 
social systems, as if these were things 
quite apart frOln nlen and women- 
nothing at all to do with them, in fact. 
But if the actions of a man's will are 
so mathematically fixed, so are the 
actions of environments and social 
systems-unless 11 r. Blatchford Ineans 


to tell us that a social system has a will 
which is not mathematically fixed at 
its birth or any other tilne; a social 
system can choose; a social system 
can be naughty ; a social system can 
be praised logically, blamed logically, 
and be held responsible logically. 
So we have got, with much flourish 
of trunlpets, to this sane, sound, wise, 
logical, healthy, and true conclusion. 
That you may blame abstractions, but 
not individuals; peoples and neigh- 
bourhoods, but not persons. Yet the 
saIne process of reasoning which nlakes 
it ridiculous to blame any person for 
anything makes it equally or still more 
ridiculous for any person to blame any- 
thing, such as sweating, ignorance, 
vice, indetenninism, Christianity, 
heredity, cowardice, environment, and 
so on. 
N ow, as reform starts by a feeling 
and conviction of blame, and cannot 
start at all unless it can say: "This is 
,vrong. It might be right. This ought 
not to be and is, and need not be" ; 
so, if the answer is: "But this was as 
mathematically fixed at its birth as the 
path of a planet in its orbit," the poor 
reformer can only say, "Sorry I 
spoke"; and if he speaks again it will 
be to laugh at the Clarion for wasting 
ink in blalning orbits which are mathe- 
nlatically fixed. 
Indeed, if I were a burglar, I would 
invest part of Iny swag in endowing 
Determinists to pour arguments and 
ridicule upon Christian magistrates and 
criminal codes, with their active and 
irritating blame. Certainly, if I were 
Lord Rackrent, I should invite nlY 
anti-reform friends, the Determinists, 
to dinner, take them to the opera, and 
send them round to address the Socia- 
lists, at my expense. 
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Mr. Blatchford, being anxious to 
fight against the doctrine of sin, builds 
a fatalist rampart, looks over the top, 
and says: "Can man sin against God? 
His actions are fixed." \Ve walk round 
behind him, and say: "Can man sin 
against man? Can social systems sin 
against nIan ? " And the very ralnpart 
of fatalism he has erected hinders him 
from escaping from a withering fire, 
except by backing into obscurantisn1 
and ultra- r roryis111. 
Indeed, Fatalists of all sorts, whether 
dubbed Detenninists or not, remind 
me of two small boys who were ex- 
amining a bicycle and explaining it to 
one another. One fixed on the chain- 
links, and said: "That pulls that, and 
it pulls that, and that pulls that, and so 
it goes round." The other looked at it 
for a little time, followed the links 
round and round a few times, and then 
said: "But it is not going round 
now! " He meant to say that if each- 
link-tugging-each-link were the whole 
explanation, the wheel would not stop 
or start, or get fast or slow, but would 
clank on as long as the links lasted. 
Two people look at the world, and 
one explains to us that there is a big 
chain in it, called Cause and Effect. 
The big chain, he says, pulls the 
wheels round, and each link pulls each 
link all round in a two-pivot circle, and 
there you are. There is no delusion. 
\Vhat more can you want? 
But the Indeterminist boy is not 
satisfied. He says: "But it isn't going 
round now?" He wants a great deal 
more. He wants to know where the 
legs come in, and why there are hubs, 
cranks, sprockets, pedals, and things 
not accounted for in the neat li!tle 
theory of the first boy. If the bicycle 
were a free wheel one, I can imagine 
he would jolly well confute the other 
boy, and prove to him that chains 
have nothing at all to do with the mat- 
!er, ,and are strictly ornamental or 
Imaginary. 
It seems to me that J,"atalists and 
Free \Villers are both very foolish 


theorists, because they both know bet- 
ter. After wrangling in the study over 
Fate and Free \Vill, the Fatalist says: 
"Brown Owes me five shillings. I 
must go and see if I can get it out of 
the rascal"; and the Free \Viller says: 
"And I must go and look after nlY 
boy. I k1l07fJ for certaÙz the young 
rascal will be breaking windows with 
his catapult." 
The Fatalist is not quite so sure 
about Brown's mind being in practice 
mathen1atically fixed; and the Free 
\Viller has little doubt that Tommy will 
be n10ved to do evil. 
1\1 y own contention is that each is 
right in the active theory preached by 
his life, and each wrong in the account 
he gives of what he does (not) do. 
Each one is sure of the thing to be 
done, but muddled about the argument 
by which to explain it. 
It has been well said that the Fatal- 
ist doctrine describes a will which has 
no form, and so wills nothing. The 
Free \Viller has a will with no content, 
and so wills 1lothing. So when we 
laugh at 1\1r. Blatchford's mishaps, let 
us not fall into the ditch on the other 
side. 
The doctrine of Free 'Yill is a theory 
invented to save us from the unthink- 
able position of Fatalism. \\T e must 
be quite clear that when we say a n1an 
can sin, and is responsible, and ought 
to do good, and if he does not ought 
to be punished, that we ùo /lot say: 
" A man is responsible because there 
is no reason why he should have done 
one thing rather than another thing" ; 
that " You are accountable, in short, 
because you are a wholly unaccount- 
able creature." 
That seems foolish. "That is the 
obj
ction, then, to I }eterminism, if it is 
not the denial of a chance clement in 
choice? 
Suppose a lot of guests at dinner, 
and the waiter asking, "Thick or clear 
soup, sir? " You w
uld 
ave a choice, 
and you would choose becalls this or 
that suited you; bl'c.\use si
 w('l'kc: ago 
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the doctor advised you to take Julienne. 
If, against his orders, and knowing you 
would get a gouty toe, you chose turtle, 
you would confess you had been a fool, 
and not object to owning responsibility, 
even if he had said: "I know you will 
go and take turtle at the annual din- 
ner." But suppose I carne and told 
you that I had electrified the bell-rope 
behind you, and that had forced you 
to choose turtle and gout; you would, 
if you believed me, be very angry or 
alarmed, and take care to avoid my 
electricity for the future, or grovel to 
get Ine to. let you have a will of your 
own, even In soups. 
\ Vhat would alarm us would be just 
this-that we should be, as it were, 
broken up and pieced together again 
like a poor dead thing, and nothing of 
character would remain to us if our 
will can be electrified, without force, 
into this or that action. So far from 
such a notion making us act wisely, it 
would do the exact opposite-it would 
make us act in constant terror of witch- 
craft, like negroes. 
\ V e ordinary folk think that, son1e- 
how or other, a man is responsible be- 
cause he takes evil or good into hirn- 
self, and makes hirnself an embodiment 
of that evil or that good. \Vhen Bill 
Sikes beats his wife, we say: "Bill, we 
think you are bad. You must be 
punished. Your friend, the Determin- 
ist, says that landlords, capitalists, and 
others have helped, aided, and abetted 
} ou. If your counsel will produce 
these rogues, they shall be punished, 
too; but in the l11eantime, for you 40s. 
or a month." 
\Ve do not deny that "heredity" or 
" environment" helps Bill to be bad, 
but once he is bad we hit at "hered- 
ity" and "environment" in Bill's per- 
son, and out of it, too, if we know 
how. If you have a plan to prevent 
people being bad, out with it by all 
means. Socialism is not new in this. 
If you read any of the Fathers on 
baptisln, you will see that they look 
upon it as transplanting the person into 


a new environment-the Christian 
Church. The Church is very strong 
upon the benefits of re-potting. 
I( 1\1r. Blatchford is right in making 
the words" praise," " blal11e," " respon- 
sibility," and so on all moonshine and 
fools' talk, he cannot stop there; he 
n1ust make the words" I," " thou," and 
" he" equally much moonshine. I 
am no n10re responsible for the mur- 
der I did yesterday than that the River 
Thames at London is for drowning a 
man at Oxford, because I am not the 
same man (not the same rag-bag of 
forces), not in the same place, and in 
quite another state, both of mind, 
body, temperature, pressure, and mois- 
ture. The n100nshine is, if anywhere, 
in premises which lead to such ridicu- 
lous conclusions. 
If n1an cannot sin against God, be- 
cause he is tied up in chains called 
" cause and effect" ; he cannot, for the 
same reason, sin against man, or benefit 
man, or do good; indeed, he is not 
any person at all, but only a tangled 
knot in the skein of forces, and cannot 
even earn praise or do good or harm 
to hirnself. In other words, if "I 
will " or "I choose" are nonsense 
phrases, because there is no will and 
no choice, the nonsense must extend 
to the "I," as well as to the "will." 
There is not an "I," or a Blatchford, 
or a policeman, or anybody, and that 
seems a lame and lunatic conclusion. 
But suppose that, just for argument's 
sake, we thought that time was not a 
thing in itself, but only the coloured 
glass through which we pcep- that 
Time is in the eye, let us say, and not 
in the object looked at. \Vhat, then, 
happens to causality? Effect is a 
thing that always cornes after cause, 
after in time. But Time we agreed to 
consider for the moment to be in the 
perceiving mind, so cause and effect 
become just our way of knowing 
things. \Ve know them under the 
form of cause and effect. \Ve are, 
then, so far as knowing goes, bound to 
know then1 and ourselves under this 
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limitation; but in so far as we are, we 
are not ourselves in these chains; 
whatever our sciences may be, our 
being is not so limited. Knowledge 
of a limit as limit already transcends 
that limit. 
Now one word as to punishments. 
There is only one reason for punishing 
people, and that is that they deserve it. 
As to whether it will do them good or 
harm, that is impossible to say, and 
hardly for us even to inquire. 
Two boys pIa y truant from school 
for the same reason-bird's-nesting- 
on the same day. Both are whipped 
with the same cane, by the same arm, 
with equal force to an ounce. One 
sulks; one learns to think more 
seriously of the claims of learning. rrhe 
former is the worse, the latter the 
better for ever for the event, but no 
one can possibly prophesy or calculate 
upon this; but we can tell this: "That 
do they deserve? And when all the 
sophistry, sentiment, and flapdoodle 
have done their worst, and talked 
themselves hoarse and written theIn- 
selves dry, our sons will assuredly come 
back to believe in asking not what þays 
spiritually or materially, but what is 
just, in punishment as well as in every- 
thing else. At least, I hope and 
believe they will; and they will try to 
pa y what they owe in cash and skin- 
and exact the same in fair cess from 
all they have to do with; for that is 
the glory of the English. 
If folk perish under strict justice, in 
strict justice they ought to perish, and 
every other theory can be sent back to 
the !)evil marked, "Not wanted on the 
voyage." \Ve do not know for certain 
what will "do folk good," and we 
have nu means of finding that out 


exactly; but we do know, or we can 
find out, what they deserve, and we can 
try to mete that out. 
If 11r. Blatchford appears as counsel 
for Bill Sikes, and says he deserves 
less because he has bcen taught ill, 
and dragged up on a dung-hill, we 
may (and I hope shall) try to teach 
Bill something while we are punishing 
him, and try to start hinl with a chance 
when his punishment is over; but, on 
the whole, to be just is .Bill's best 
chance, and ours, too. However 
much we are convinced (and we ought 
to be convinced) that better social 
conditions would lessen future crime, 
yet that question has nothing to do 
with just punishnlent for crinle already 
conlmitted. 
I have tried to show you that we are, 
as you well know, not automata, but 
Incn, who are liable to give an account 
to ourselves, to one another, and to 
God, for our 11lisdoings. But I have 
not answered some questions such as 
these: "'Vhy did not God make men 
unable to sin? " because I cannot 
answer thenl, except by saying that 
11len unable to sin are already to 
be found-in zoological gardens, in 
collections of statuary, in l\Iadame 
Tussaud's Exhibition, and in pyramids, 
sarcophagi, and cemeteries. I dùn't 
know why God made me able to do 
more harm, and to deserve worse, than 
any of my likes among the Simiidæ, the 
statues, the wax-works, and the coffins; 
but I anl somcwhàt glad I [e chose other- 
wise. But I will try to consider, 
hUInbly, whether I ought to envy those 
others, whose states 1\Ir. Blatchford 
seems to wish me to hanker after, whose 
existence is Blore according to Deter- 
n1Ínist ideals. 
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"ALL men, if they work not as in a 
Great Taskmaster's eye," says Carlyle, 
"will work wrong, work unhappily for 
themselves and you." But Mr. Blatch- 
ford traces error and wrong-doing to 
other sources. He maintains: 
I. That man is a creature of here- 
dity and environment. 
2. That his ancestors make his 
nature. 
3. That other men and circum- 
stances modify his nature. 
That, I agree, is a reasonable posi- 
tion for one to take up who disowns 
Christ. Outside Christ, it might be 
said to be a general rule, though it is 
not an invariable one; for some men 
are strong enough to undo their nature, 
and make of themselves whatever they 
will, and in all of us habit can alnlost 
change the stamp of nature. 
As a doctrine of man, however, it 
holds good; but what a poor, unin- 
spiring doctrine it is! 11an simply the 
product of heredity and environment! 
The only hope for his redemption a 
change of environment! 
\Ve believe in something higher, 
and far more hopeful. \Ve believe 
that, whatever may be one's heredity 
and environment, one can completely 
transfornl one's life by accepting 
Christ. \Ve believe that all nlen 
are joint heirs of the Heavenly 
Father; that, whatever may be their 
inheritance from their ancestors, they 
also have &1n inheritance from God. 
That inheritance awaits everyone who 
seeks it by turning to God. 
All who put their trust in God feel 
that with this new birth-" ye must be 
born again "-has come a new inheri- 
tance, also. They can then say with 
the Psalmist: 
The Lord is the portion of mine 
inheritance and of my cup. . . . 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. . . . 


Thou will show me the path of 
life : 
In Thy presence is fulness of joy. 


How much better this than the 
doctrine that man can only be made 
better by a change in his environment? 
\Ve need to change the environment of 
many of our neighbours, it is true; we 
need the change, in the name of all 
that is merciful and just; but do not 
let us expect too much from the 
change. An act of justice to our 
neighbours is not going to change our 
neighbours' hearts, nor make our 
neighbours gentle and just and tem- 
perate, if they were not gentle and just 
and temperate before. An act of 
justice in a court of law does not pro- 
duce any such change. 
Give us, by all means, all the justice 
that is ours, but do not accompany 
your acts of justice with milk- and- 
water blandishments that we are going 
to be reformed creatures because we 
have at last got 
what is ours by right. 
Are we to be likened to children who, 
running in from play for a piece of 
bread and jam, only receive it on 
condition that they promise to be 
good. Of course, the youngsters pro- 
mise to be good, but no mother 
believes for a moment that the bread 
and jam will make her children good in 
the sense that all their bad instincts will 
disappear. 
The Christian religion does not 
redeem us by offers of bread and janl. 
Its redemption comes by an act of will 
on man's own part in deliberately 
accepting Christ as his Guide. That 
simple act transforms one as nothing 
else on earth can. 
Christians can keep to their way 
under whatever system of governmen t 
man may devise. No theory of life, no 
system of government, that ignores 
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God will work for the good of mankind 
or abide for long. Socialism, if estab- 
lished without Christ would but repeat 
many of the evils that afflict mankind 
to-day under Individualism. 
Injustice is not wholly due to 
systems of government. If it were, 
injustice would disappear when the 
systelTI was changed. Have we not 
changed the system and thereby 
altered the environment scores of 
times? Mankind has tried empires, 
monarchies, republics, cOll1monwealths, 
self-governing colonies, free land settle- 
ll1ents, communal societies, Socialist 
experiments, as well as voluntary 
colonies that tried to get along with- 
out money; but injustice and wrong- 
doing have sprung up in them all. 
Not a change in systems or surround- 
ings so much as a change in men is 
wanted. You may put a duke in an 
engineer's shop, but that would not 
ll1ake the duke an engineer. One 
reason why is because, as I once heard 
1\lr. John Burns tell the London 
County Council, some dukes don't 
know the technical difference between 
a paint brush and a shovel. You may 
put Christopher Sly to sleep in the 
Duke of Plaza Toro's bed, but that will 
not n1ake Christopher Sly a duke when 
he wakes up. ì\Iany house-breakers 
in the suburbs dress like deacons, with 
frock coats and silk hats; but while the 
deacons are at church on Sunday even- 
ings, the others are rifling their houses. 
Neither our garb nor our govern- 
ment changes us really. Science cer- 
tainly does not. 'Ve do not becol1le 
better men by new discoveries in 
science. 'V ere we to become so, 
goodness would be a n1atter of educa- 
tion only. 'Ve know very well it is 
nothing of the kind. 'Ve who believe 
that Christianity is the way of the 
greatest good because it is the way of 
perfect truth, say that education has 
nothing to do with the right living that 
comes of faith in Christ. Often enough, 
Christianity transforms into saints the 
poor and the ignorant, while the rich 
and the learned remain in evil. 
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How valiantly, though aU in vain, 
have men sought perfect truth in other 
roads. How easily, too, we accept as 
truth what is popular and plausible: 
"I\len are apt to prefer a prosperous 
error to an afflicted truth,7>> wrote 
Jeremy Taylor nearly 300 years ago; 
and the same holds good to this day. 
Because error is prosperous and 
truth afflicted in these times of ours, 
the Christian religion is so lightly 
regarded. In proportion as we are 
permitting error to prosper and truth 
to be afflicted, injustice and other 
wrong-doing are growing in our midst. 
Nowhere does that stand out more 
than in our public life. Principles of 
honour and liberty are lightly cast aside 
to suit political ends or private gain. 
The perfect truth of Christianity, how- 
ever, still remains the perfect truth, 
afflict it as we may. 
1\len are no more reall y reformed 
by a change of environment than they 
are by an Act of Parliament. But I 
have known a Bill Sikes and an ...'\.rtful 
Dodger and a Becky Sharp become 
gentle and honest and n1eek and 
n1erciful under the influence of this 
much-abused Christian religion. It 
was not their environment that changed 
then1; but once they believed in Christ 
they very soon changed their environ- 
ment. 
The change needed is a change of 
heart rather than of environn1ent. It 
is a change from within, rather than a 
change fron1 without. It is a change 
fronl the error of man's way to the 
perfect truth of God's way. 
'Ve all have the power to will \\ hich 
of the two ways to take. 1\lr. Blatch- 
ford, disbelieving in the Christian 
doctrine of free will, denies that man 
has this power. In the chapter, "Can 

lan Sin Against God?" 1\lr. Blatch- 
ford says: 

\ man always U wills," in favour 
of the weightier motive. If he loves 
the sense of into'\ication more than 
he loves his self-rcsI*=ct, he will 
drink. If the reason in favour of 
sobriety s{;cms to hin1 to outweigh 
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the reason in favour of drink, he will 
keep sober. 
'Vhat of desire? 'Vhat of an over- 
powering craving? No drunkard ever 
loved the sense of intoxication more 
than his self-respect. I-Iis self-respect 
ll1akes him struggle against the craving 
for drink; often enough, it makes hiln 
abhor drunkenness and loathe himself; 
and when he yields again, it is not 
because he wills to yield, but because 
his will has been so weakened by 
indulgence that it has lost the power 
to keep him in that state of self-respect 
which he would like to preserve. 
If the poor habitual drunkard is to 
be cited at all, he ll1ight be used as 
an exam pIe of the error that lies in 
man's way of reform. Change the 
drunkard's environment as often as 
you like (has it not been tried often ?), 
you seldom get rid of the craving for 
drink. I have not heard of any con- 
firmed drunkard, l1lan or woman, who 
has been completely reformed except 
by electing to go the way of Christ. 
Not only have I heard, but I have 
known, of men and WOll1en, former 
slaves to drink, in whom Christ has 
worked as by a miracle. The change 
came from within, not from without. 
It came by an act of will in trusting, 
not in man, but in God. 
Our wills are perfectly free to receive 
or reject God. If man, who was made 
perfect, had not had a free will, he 
could not have sinned against God, 
and thus fallen from his perfect state. 
"Tithout free will, his perfection would 
have been subjection. He would have 
been the slave of God, not the child 
of God. It is better to be free, even 
though our freedom sometimes leads 
us into error, than to be enslaved to 
others. That is why I believe in 
Democracy. Democracy is not im- 
maculate; it has committed l1lany 
crimes and errors; but it is better 
that a people should be free to govern 
themsel ves, even though they make 
mistakes, than that they should be 
dependent on the will of others. 


This rejection of God by our own 
free wills is sinning against God. Sin is 
the source of all evil. Sin then is at the 
bottom of all the injustice in the world. 
'Vhat is sin? Sin is selfishness. 
Sin is the preferring of our own way- 
that is, man's way-to the way of God. 
And then, in our failure to under- 
stand the pain and evil of life, we turn 
round and blame God, \VhOll1 we have 
rejected. After refusing the free offer 
He Inakes to all of us of a safe and 
sure Guide in the Person of II is Son, 
\Vho would keep us ill the way of 
truth, we blame Him for the errors we 
find in the ways of men, for the thorns 
and thistles so thickly strewn about the 
paths which ll1an has l1mde. 
It is a cry of defeat and despair. 
\Ve go out to seek truth apart from 
God, and becoll1e as one seeking water 
in a desert, or land in the far-off, 
fatho11lless seas. And then we blame 
God for the waste and the barrenness, 
the God who111 we have rejected, \Vho 
bade us trust in Him, not in Inan. 
"\Vhy does God not give the world 
peace, and health, and happiness, and 
virtue?" asks Mr. Blatchford, in arguing 
against the Christian doctrine that God 
is love. 
And the answer is: God does give 
the world peace, and health, and hap- 
piness, and virtue; but man has turned 
peace into war, health into disease, 
happiness into Inisery, and virtue into 
vice. In doing so, man has sinned 
against God, and wrought great in jus- 
tice to his neighbours. 11an has the 
power to choose peace and virtue, as 
offered by God; but he refuses and 
persists in sin. Do not let us blame 
God for the sins of man. 
"If God blesses, who curses?" 
Mr. Blatchford goes on to ask. " If 
God saves, who damns? If God 
helps, who harms?" 
The answer to each of these ques- 
tions is-man. 
Man curses, man damns, nlan harms; 
and in spite of all man's inhumanity to 
man, in spite of all his offences to God, 
his 1\iaker, God loves and forgives 
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this wayward creature In an, and holds 
out to him His offer of pardon and 
peace and joy. And when man goes 
on refusing this good, and continuing 
his sinful work of cursing and damning 
and harming, in spite of it all, God, the 
Almighty 1'laker of Heaven and earth, 
continues for ever to offer hinl pardon 
and peace. And still man goes on 
cursing and damning and harming. 
If any of us had sinned against our 
earthly father as often as we have 
sinned against our Heavenly Father, 
we should not expect forgiveness for 
one moment. The worst among us 
would be deeply conscious that we did 
not deserve forgiveness. 
N or do we deserve forgiveness from 
God. 'Ye are not forgiven because we 
have deserved forgiveness. If we all 
had our deserts, even here among l11en, 
which of us would escape a whipping? 
How much Inore does this apply to our 
relations wi th God? There is none 
righteous; no, not one. 
That is why we all need Christ. " I 
am not come," He says, by way of 
checking the presumption of contented 
church-goers, " I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners torepentance." 
Considered simply as an affair be- 
tween man and man, we should be in- 
clined to say how noble, how generous 
of anyone to come specially to warn 
and advise those who have been despis- 
ing and reviling him. How should we 
exalt the memory of any man from 
among ourselves who not only did this, 
but also gave his life to save the people 
who had despised and reviled him? 
Yet we regard very lightly the fact that 
"God commended His love towards 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us." 
'Ve, have, therefore, no claim upon 
Christ because of any worthiness in 
ourselves. Our only clairl1 is our un- 
worthiness. 
'Ve are never admitted to any society 
or friendship on earth if we are known 
to be unworthy. Yet our unworthiness 
becomes our very passport to the fellow- 
ship of God. \Ve have not to wait 
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until we can first rub ourselves clean 
of the miry clay of our sins. By our- 
selves, none of us could get all the clay 
off. \Ve are invited in our unclean- 
ness and in our weakness. " For when 
we were yet without strength, in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly." 
You don't find a religion like that 
anywhere else in the world. However 
l1luch a man may despair of himself, 
he need never despair of the love of God. 
That love is over him, even in his un- 
cleanness and ungodliness. l\Iore, it 
is over him while he is yet an enemy. 
You know the words of St. Paul: 
:For if, while we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God through the 
death of His Son, much nlore, being 
reconciled, shall we be saved by His 
life. 
In pleading for a gospel of hunlanity 
apart from Christ, 1\lr. Blatchford says 
that he, too, forgives all l?is enemies 
and all evil nlen. He says he is sorry 
for them, and pities them. "I do not 
hate the man who calls Ille an infidel, 
a liar, a blasphemer, or a quack," he 
says. But would 11r. Blatchford's 
Humanism help him to love a man 
who for years had been to hin1 
Unclean, 
Unfaithful, 
An enemy? 
And, supposing that he still had love 
for the man, would he be prepared to 
give his live to save his enemy? 
" Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend." 
Other nlen besides Christ have done 
that. But when it comes to one's 
enemies, it is different. As St. Paul 
puts it : 
Scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die; yet peradventure for a good 
man some would even dare to die. 
But God commended his love towards 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for liS. 
I-l umanism does not go so far a
 
that. It can understand the laying 
down of a life for friends: and in some 
cases even for strangers; but not for 
those who are known to be enemies. 
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Here Humanism is baffled. Being 
but a re]igion of erring man, conceived 
by erring man for the salvation of 
erring man, it knows that the laying 
down of a life in order to save an enemy 
is not the way of n1an, no nlatter how 
unselfish or forgiving he may be. For 
anyone to atone for the guilt of others 
by giving his life is not human: it is 
divine. As the Humanist owns only to 
what is of n1an, he is driven to deny 
what is of God. 
That is what Mr. Blatchford does 
when he is confronted by this great fact 
of the Christian religion. " 'There was 
no Atonement," says Mr. Blatchford. 
Then he proceeds, on his next page, 
to argue against it "Is it just, is it 
n10ral, to make the good suffer for the 
bad? " he asks. "Is it just or moral 
to forgive one man his sin because 
another is sinless? " 
\Ve reply readily that it is not just 
nor moral according to man's light. It 
is sOll1ething that passes out of the ken 
of man: it is divine. 
Had the Cross been only something 
that was just to man, it would have 
been but little nlore than a common 
human occurrence. 
'Vere God just to man only in the 
sense that n1an is just to man, lIe 
would punish him for his offences. 
But God is merciful, God is love, and 
out of His boundless love and mercy 
He sent Christ to atone for all the 
wrong we have done, not only to Him, 
but to our neighbours and to ourselves. 
Do you think we could trust in God 
were His justice only after the pattern 
of the fickle and erring justice of man? 
The justice of God surpasses anything 
that man can comprehend. The mercy 
of God endureth for ever. The love of 
God is broader than the measure of 
TI1en'S minds. 
For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are l\1y ways 
higher than your ways, and J\ly 
thoughts than your thoughts. 
l\Ien no more understand the ways 


of God than animals understand the 
ways of men. A dog does not under- 
stand the ways of its master, but it 
trusts him, and follows hin1, and serves 
him. How few are the men, even 
among professing Christians, who trust 
and follow and serve their Master with 
the same fidelity? 
According to the ways of men, then, 
the Atonement may be, as 1\1 r. Blatch- 
ford says, "contrary to reason and 
justice." But reason and justice are 
impp-rfect and unsatisfying and varying 
things. The love and the mercy of 
God are perfect, and therefore, in- 
finitely higher than either reason or 
justice. Mercy is greater than justice; 
love is greater than reason. If the 
Atonement is not just, let us be thank- 
ful that the love of God is such that 
we are not treated according to our 
deserts, but with infinite mercy. If 
it is not just, it is wondrously merci- 
ful. 
" If one Ulan injures another," says 
Mr. Blatchford in further argument 
against the Atonement, "the preroga- 
tive of pardon should belong to the 
injured man. It is for him who suffers 
to forgive." 
That is exactly what Christ did, 
He spoke few words from the Cross, 
but the very first-uttered in the agony 
of carrying out the Atonement-were 
these: "Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do." 
I put it to your common sense- 
leaving out all questions of religious 
belief or anything else-did ever man 
live and serve and die as this !\ian? 
He came to seek and to save the 
fallen, the unclean, the ungodly, and 
even His enemies, those who had 
despised 
'{lnd reviled Him; and when 
they were putting HÏ111 to death by 
torture, even that did not lessen His 
love, for in the very throes of death 
there came from out His agonised 
heart a prayer for the forgiveness of 
His murderers, and a glorious promise 
for the thief by His side. 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH LOOFS, of Halle, has for some 
time been known on the Continent and in Britain as 
a scholar of singular learning, ability and candour. 
Among English writers Dr. Sanday, of Oxford, has 
taken an especial pleasure in extolling the spirit and 
value of his work. U Loofs," he says in a recent 
article, cc that most scientific of German theo- 
logians." But Professor Loofs is more than a 
brilliant and indefatigable author in his own de- 
partment of theology. He is a preacher of striking 
power and enthusiasm; he is a man, too, whose 
interest in matters of evangelical religion has always 
been of the most practical and living type. And to 
both science and religion he has never done better 
service than by writing this just and trenchant 
examination of Professor Haeckel's views of Christi- 
anity. Intensely disagreeable as the work could not 
fail to be, it has been done once for all. 
It would appear that the question of the Virgin- 
Birth of Christ-which, for my part, I receive as the 
credible and befitting preface to a Life that was 
crowned by the Resurrection from the dead-is 
about to form the subject of wide and protracted 
discussion. Let us hope that none will follo,,, 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


Professor Haeckel's example in employing in the 
debate the weapons of vile and unscrupulous in- 
sinuation. 
It is the part of a translator to render his author 
in clear and accurate language, without note or 
comment of any kind; and it is on this principle, 
as the reader will understand, that I have acted. 
I ought to say that in the quotations from the 
Riddle 0/ the Universe, I have, for convenience sake, 
followed the cheap English edition issued by the 
Rationalist Press Association, though at one or two 
points I have deviated into paths of my own. 
The translation has had the benefit of revisal 
at the hands of Professor Loofs himself, to whom 
I am indebted for counsel and suggestion of the most 
valuable kind. My thanks are also due to the 
Rev. 

. R. Gordon, M.A., Monikie, Forfarshire, 
who read the whole in manuscript and in proof. 
H. R. MACKINTOSH. 


ABERDEEN, November, 1903. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION 


My Anti-Haeckel, now presented in an English 
translation, does not profess to be a refutation of 
Haeckel's view of the world; it is merely an exposure 
of the audacious statements he has made regarding 
Christianity and its history in the seventeenth 
chapter of his Riddle of the Universe. Ivloreover, 
the brochure was obviously written for German, 
not for English, readers, and in some respects 
is out of date. English readers are not likely 
to meet with the German translation of Saladin's 
God and His Book. And my pamphlet is thus 
far out of date. that the Zeitschrilt für wissen- 
schajtliche Kritik und Anti-Kritik has long ceased 
to exist, that the U Explanation" published in 
reply to me by Haeckel in that extinct revie\v, 
to which reference is made in the following pages, 
was doubtless for himself a thing of merely ephemeral 
importance, and that in the popular edition of his 
Riddle, etc., he has altered or omitted a fe\v of the 
passages which I had attacked. 
Nevertheless, I felt it my duty to comply \vith 
the request that I should sanction an English 
translation of the little book, published now three 
and a half years ago. I have done so because I 
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believe that the book will reveal, even to English 
readers-and perhaps still more effectively now 
than on its first appearance-the devotion to truth 
which anÏ1nated Haeckel in his attempt to solve the 
riddle of the universe. 
As I have said, the English public is certa
nly not 
likely to read the German translation of Saladin's 
book. But all the more significance will they 
attach to the fact that Haeckel, who knew only the" 
German translation, made by an utterly uneducated 
German free-thinker, should have compromised 
himself by using, as the U main source" of his 
theological erudition, an English book supplied to 
him from the lowest strata of German literature. 
And even though Haeckel's It Explanation" in the 
extinct Zeitschrilt may have had for himself a merely 
passing importance, yet its tone and language, as 
well as the thoughtless precipitancy with which 
he accepted the extremely precarious championship 
of the review itself, throw a sinister light upon his 
scientific carefulness and veracity. 
So that my pamphlet is not out of date after 
all. Indeed, it may prove more effective to-day 
than three years ago. A young champion of Haeckel 
who has subjected it to a criticism as arrogant as 
it is baseless (see Die Zukunlt for August I of this 
year, and cf. my reply in the same magazine for 
August 22), sought at the outset of his article to 
justify his dilettante performance by pleading that 
people's minds were still possessed by the delusion, 
growing stronger every day, that I had successfully 
adn1inistered correction and chastisement to Haeckel 
for his theological errors (p. 197). Well, as a matter 
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of fact, I know of no academic teacher who has 
publicly taken Haeckel's part against my stric- 
tures. The two great scientific reviews of Germany, 
the Litterarische Centralblatt (1900, col. 1517), and 
the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung (1900, col. 3167 f.), 
in the notices which they gave of my book, ex- 
pressed essential agreement with my conclusions; 
Professor Friedrich Paulsen, the well known pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Berlin, in a withering essay 
entitled ee Ernst Haeckel als Philosoph" (Preussische 
]ahrbücher, 1900, p. 29 fl.), adopted my verdict on 
Haeckel's seventeenth chapter (p. 60); such is also 
the judgment of Erich Adickes (then professor of 
philosophy at Riel, now at Münster) in his pamphlet 
Kant contra Haeckel (1901, p. 104); and even the 
Göttingen professor of philosophy, Julius Baumann, 
\vho, to a certain extent, takes Haeckel's part 
against his theological opponents, says: cc Haeckel's 
chapter on e Science and Christianity' has been 
censured by the N aturwissenschaftliche RU1zdschau 
for the tone in which it discusses religious questions. 
Not merely, however, do we concur in this censure, 
but we cannot but agree \vith all that Loofs, professor 
of theology in Halle, has urged in his Anti-Haeckel 
(third edition) to prove how far astray Haeckel 
has been led by his e authorities,' and ho\v little he 
knows of modern theological science" (Haeckel's 
Welträtsel nach ihren starken und schwachen Seiten, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 66 f.). I have, it is true, been 
assailed in the coarsest terms by Social Democrat 
journals, by follo\vers of Haeckel ( cf. Heinrich 
Schmidt, Der KamPf urn die cc Welt1'ätsel," Bonn, 
19 00 ), and by would-be critics who have yet their 
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spurs to win (such as Dr. Hermann Friedmann, author 
of the above-mentioned article in Die Zukunlt, 
1900, No. 44, and others), for having dared to assail 
the great Haeckel; but the professional representa- 
tives of science, and even of natural science, so far 
as I know, have left Haeckel alone to defend himself 
against Dr. Paulsen and me. Now, had he really 
been concerned about scientific truth, this would 
have compelled him either to amend, or else to 
justify on scientific grounds, the passages in his 
book which had been attacked. But what has he 
done? He has now sought from the masses the 
applause which has been denied him by the scientific 
",,"orld. In other words, he has published a popular 
edition of the Riddle, etc., which is essentially un- 
changed, save for a few alterations and an appendix. 
But it is just these alterations and the new appendix 
which may make my brochure even more effective 
now than it was three years ago. 
In the appendix Haeckel admits that the theo- 
logical section is cc far the weakest and most assail- 
able" part of his book (V olksausgabe, p. 165), assures 
us that he is not an absolute foe of Christianity, 
at least not of its pure morality, and says of Saladin 
(p. 16 7): cc The fact that in my seventeenth chapter, 
which has been attacked with peculiar bitterness, I 
have repeatedly referred to this authority, has been 
viewed by my theological opponents as the worst 
offence of all. How far their censures are justified 
by the facts I am not able to decide, for theology 
in the strict sense is quite out of my line. I can only 
urge in reply, for one thing, that Saladin is unques- 
tionably a theologian of very many-sided attainments 
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[but how can anyone be a judge on such a point if 
theology is C quite out of his line' ? ]; and on the other 
hand that his plain-spoken criticism of the Bible, and 
especially his clear exhibition of the innumerable 
errors and contradictions to be found in this C Word 
of God,' at once commends itself to sound and unso- 
phisticated common sense. In many details, of course, 
Saladin has gone astray, just as other expositors of 
the Bible have done. And at many points I must ex- 
press disapprobation of the odious tone of his virulent 
attacks upon Jehovas gesammelte Werke" [the 
" Collected Works of Jehovah," viz. the Bible]. In 
sPite of this H aeckel has lelt his seventeenth chapter 
practically unchaftged! Only the following altera- 
tions are to be noted. The Nicene Council is now 
dated rightly in the year 325 (p. 125); in the story 
of the cc jumping books," the reference to the Syno- 
dicon of cc Pappus" has dropped out (ibid.), and the 
story is now told merely on Saladin's authority; 
on p. 126 Haeckel now enumerates the Pauline 
. Epistles as thirteen, no longer as fourteen, and 
rightly regards the Epistles to the Romans, Gala- 
tians and Corinthians as four, not three; in the sen- 
tence (p. 126), cc According to recent historical investi- 
gation, Paul's father was of Greek nationality, and his 
mother of Jewish," the ,vord cc was" is changed into 
cc is held to be " ; the reference to the SePher Toldoth 
J eschua on p. 131 has been struck out; the assertion 
that the Pandera story occurs in one of the apocry- 
phal Gospels has been changed into the statement 
that the narrative is to be found cc in one of these 
apocryphal writings"; a reference to Celsus has 
been added; and, finally, the abominable sentence, 
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(t Other details given about Miriam (the Hebrew 
name for Mary) are far from being to the credit of the 
C Queen of Heaven'" (cf. infra, p. 56) has been 
altogether omitted. It is to be noted, however, 
that Haeckel has altered nothing more; the 
erroneous figures of his religious statistics, for which 
our pretentious author had no authority other than 
Saladin (cf. infra; p. 35), have been left quite 
unchanged; even the worst blunder into which 
Haeckel has fallen-the confusion of the Roman 
Catholic dogma of 1854 with the Biblical narrative 
of the Virgin-Birth (cf. infra, p. 39)-remains 
uncorrected, while the filthy comment of Saladin, 
which Haeckel had used to give to this, his master- 
piece, the flavour of piquant vulgarity (cf. infra, 
p. 55), has not been suppressed, in spite of the 
censure which, in the above quotation, he has him- 
self passed on Saladin's tone. This shows that 
Haeckel prefers to produce on the masses the impres- 
sion which suits his purpose, rather than to examine 
the truth seriously. The same thing is proved 
to the hilt by the nonchalance with which, in the 
story of cc the jumping books," the Synodicon of 
Pappus, and in the Pandera story the SePher 
Toldoth J eschua are dropped out, and the apocryphal 
Gospels changed into apocryphal writings. Do 
assertions become any more scientifically tenable 
when their supports, the worthlessness of which 
has been demonstrated, are simply "rithdrawn? 
For every serious scientific mind the corrections 
which Haeckel has thus made, when placed side by 
side with my criticisms, are a serious blow to his 
reputation. To him Church and Christianity are 
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simply a corpus vile, in dealing with which he regards 
himself as at liberty to dispense with the most 
elementary principles of scientific inquiry, and to 
make the wildest assertions without furnishing any 
proof of their truth. 
The passages in the appendix to the German 
popular edition, which refer to this pamphlet of mine, 
are further proof to the same effect. There Haeckel 
writes: U The case is quite otherwise (viz. than with 
Nippold, who had intenvoven compliments with 
his objections to Haeckel's book) with an orthodox 
theologian, Friedrich Loofs, Professor of Church 
History in Halle. His Anti-Haeckel (Halle, 1900) 
is in the main a carefully chosen collection of the 
most multifarious insults and epithets of abuse; 
of these Heinrich Schmidt, on two pages of his 
brochure (19-20) has given a specimen list. The 
honourable qualities of C stupidity, uneducatedness, 
ignorance, folly, absurdity, etc.,' strengthened by 
the pleasing epithets, C incredible, monstrous, dis- 
honourable, disingenuous, offensive, repulsive, con- 
temptible, too silly, etc. " are so frequently attributed 
to me in this filthy pamphlet that it must be too 
much even for the most pious believer. Yet Loofs' 
miserable compilation (which has circulated \videly 
in several editions) has its comical side too, and I 
cannot refrain from expressing my thanks for the 
hours of amusement which the pious fanatic of 
Halle has afforded me and my friends at J ena. For 
after the honourable Church Councillor [a title 
which, be it said in passing, I do not possess] has 
proved that the author of the Riddle, ètC., does not 
possess a healthy scientific conscience, and that he 
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cannot be credited, in any domain of scientific work, 
vvith earnestness or serious veracity" [here, and in 
what follows, Haeckel is quoting the words of my 
first edition, which were altered in the third and 
fourth], cc he concludes his philippic with the follow- 
ing sentences, C These are hard words. My whole 
argument is insulting to Professor Haeckel, and is 
meant to be so. I have written in such a way that 
any court of law would declare me guilty of having 
defamed my colleague of J ena, had I not at the same 
ti111e brought proof positive of my assertions. I 
should hold myself refuted only by a judicial verdict, 
based upon previously submitted expert opinion.' 
This is really a delightful idea! The decision as 
to where the truth lies in the great struggle between 
conflicting views of the world is to be left to the 
legal acumen of a bench of German judges, in the 
last resort to the High Court of Justice! Our excel- 
lent la\vyers are certainly for the most part men of 
justice, but the great majority would themselves 
disclaim all competence to decide fundamental 
questions of philosophy, the settlement of which 
demands above all a thorough biological training. 
But perhaps my colleague, Professor Loofs, expects 
that, in reply to his insulting abuse, I should send 
him my second, and challenge him to a duel C with 
swords or pistols'? Then he will wait in vain! 
In my judgment the duel, if regarded as C the ordeal 
of God,' is an irrational proceeding, while as a 
barbaric custom it belongs to the list of nuisances. 
I say nothing of the fact that this savage form of 
revenge is a direct blow at the mild principles of the 
Christian religion." 
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That language like this has an influence on a cer- 
tain class of readers I gather from several scurrilous 
communications which have reached me since the 
publication of his popular edition. But they are 
not an answer. An answer at the present stage of the 
controversy would of necessity have offered some 
apology for the blunders and bad taste of the seyen- 
teenth chapter, as well as for the characterization 
of Saladin given in Haeckel's Ie Explanation," and 
would have set forth the reasons why the passages in 
that chapter, which remain unaltered in spite of my 
polemic, have not been changed. Haeckel may haye 
thought that such an explanation would be beneath 
him, but the mockery which he gives instead of a 
real answer is still more so. For he knew quite 
well that my pamphlet had nothing to do with his 
Ie scientific view of the world," or Ie fundamental 
questions of philosophy." It was not the struggle 
between conflicting views of the world that I referred 
to the decision of the law courts, but purely and 
solely the question \vhether I had brought satisfac- 
tory evidence of the truth of the charges made in 
the following pages, charges which were aimed at 
Haeckel's ignorance of the history of Christianity, 
and in which his tone ,vas described as despicably 
vulgar. If I have made good my charges, then no 
law court in the land would characterize the inten- 
tionally strong expressions I have used as punishable 
defamations, any more than it \vould punish me 
for calling the word thief after a man \vhom I can 
prove guilty of theft. This, which is the real state 
of the case, Haeckel has concealed from his readers; 
and no one who has not read the following pages 
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could possibly gather from what Haeckel says a 
true impression of what I have written. In spite 
of this he adds these words to the passage I have 
cited: U As regards the general attitude of a reason- 
able and honourable man to public insults, I hold 
that the practice of Frederick the Great was right 
in the main-he caused the pamphlets aimed at 
him to be hung lower down than before, so that 
people might read them more easily." For my 
part, this is the course I have followed in the fore- 
going pages with Haeckel's polemic against me; 
and I leave my book to defend itself against the 
description he has given of it. If Professor Haeckel 
is really desirous of imitating this royal example 
in dealing with Dr. Paulsen and me, let him allow 
my Anti-Haeckel and Dr. Paulsen's essay from the 
Preussische J ahrbücher to be printed at the end of 
his Riddle, etc., so that people may read what we 
have actually said, and not merely the account of it 
that Haeckel has thought fit to give. Let him do 
so, and we shall gladly bear the cost! 
F. LOOFS. 


HALLE, September 14, 19 0 3- 
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INT'RODUCTION 


IN his book, The Riddle 01 the Universe: Popular 
St'ltdies in lJlonistic Philosophy (Bonn, 1899), Pro- 
fessor Ernst Haeckel, of J ena, has devoted some 
chapters to a professed explanation of the bearings 
of his (( monistic philosophy" on Christianity. 
Besides exhibiting a fierce hatred of Christianity, 
these chapters make it clear that Professor Haeckel 
does not in the remotest degree understand either 
Christian faith or Christian morality; not only so, 
they betray the tnost incredible ignorance of various 
matters connected with the historical development 
of Christianity \vith which everyone can make 
himself familiar, even though he may possess no 
sense of the true character of Christian piety. 
Anyone may hate Christianity if he chooses; and 
it is a very common, indeed a normal, phenomenon 
to find such hatred \vedded to ignorance and defec- 
tive understanding. No one, therefore, \vould have 
been indignant at such arguments as those \vhich 
Haeckel has brought forward, had they been used 
by a half-educated Social Democrat. But it is 
intolerable that a man who takes a pride in being 
a representative of science should have allo\\yed 
himself the same language of presumptuous ignor- 
ance, and that, too, in a book \vhich \vas certain to 
be read very \videly. Accordingly \vhcn, just after 
1 I 
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Haeckel's book had appeared, the request was 
'"; 
addressed to me by a non-theological colleague, 
that I should reply to the author's monstrous 
assertions, I considered it a point of honour in a 
scientific theologian to consent. But as it is a fruit- 
less task, in dealing with an opponent of Christi'1ni+- 
to enter upon a discussion as to how far he undpr- 
stands Christian faith or Christian morality, I 
decided that I must confine myself to the chapter 
in Haeckel's book which shows most clearly the 
author's ignorance of subjects on which it is quite 
possible to reach scientific certainty, viz., Chapter 
XVII, entitled "Science and Christianity" (pp. 
IOg-II7, Eng. Trans.). A still further limitation 
"vas suggested to my mind by the reflection that a 
merciless exposure of Haeckel's scandalous assertions 
might lead devout Catholics, or even Protestant 
zealots, wrongly to believe that these "Popular 
Studies" were not entitled to the protection which 
"Science," in virtue of her U freedom," enjoys 
against 
 166 of the Criminal Code. 1 For I too count 
the freedom of science so great a blessing, that I 
could not think of provoking an attack upon it 
which could do no good in the end. But how could 
I write upon Haeckel's book without expressing 
my indignation that here, under the garb of " scien- 
tific" studies, there have been put in circulation 
attacks upon Christianity which are as baseless 
scientifically as morally they are unpardonable? 
I thought I might escape these difficulties by ad- 
dressing an "Open Letter," with all right and 
necessary reserve, to the culprit himself. I published 
such a letter in the Christliche TVelt of November 9, 
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r899.2 There I made no more than a mild allusion 
to the unseemly tone which Haeckel had thought 
fit to assume; the quotations stopped short of his 
most offensive statements; I contented myself \vith 
bringing his ignorance home to him on t\VO particular 
points. But, apart from this reserve, as Haeckel 
himself perceived, my letter certainly showed none 
of the respectful consideration usually paid to a 
brother Professor. Had I received such a letter, 
and felt that I deserved it, I should have buried 
myself in the deepest silence for very shame; on the 
other hand, had my conscience been clear, and my 
\veapons untarnished, I should have driven the 
\vriter's mockery out of him \vithout mercy. Haeckel 
did neither. In a ne\vly-born revie\v-the Zeit- 
schrilt lilr wissenschaltliche !(ritik und A nti-!iritik 
(1 Jahrgang, No.2, p. 49 f.)-he made a rejoinder, 
as full of s\velling self-conceit as ever, but singularly 
feeble, and disingenuous in temper, from \vhich no 
one would gather the tone in \vhich my challenge 
had been sounded. 3 In a supplementary note- 
and \vith far greater skill, \vhich failed him, ho,vever, 
as he went on-the Editor of the !{ritik und A1lt'Í- 
kritik, Dr. Erich Bischoff, of Leipzig, attempted 
to cover the J ena Professor, at least partially, ,,,,ith I 
the protecting shield of his erudition! 
After these replies I did not personally feel it 
needful to pursue the controversy any further. J 
was not disturbed even by the fact that Dr. Bischoff 
distributed a great lnany copies of this issue of 
\lÎs revie\v as an advertiselncnt. For my (( Open 
2 See AppendLx 1. 3 See Appendix II. 
f See Appendix II. 
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Letter," of which Dr. Bischoff had prudently re- 
frained from giving his readers any clear idea, had 
had sufficient publicity. The Christliche Welt has 
more than 4,500 subscribers; several newspapers, 
including a London newspaper of November 16, 
1899, copied my letter in whole or in part; there 
can be few of Haeckel's colleagues in J ena who 
have not read it. And anyone \vho compares my 
letter with Haeckel's reply and Dr. Bischoff's note 
will see that I have not come off second best. 
Besides, I could not but feel that, after what 
Haeckel and Dr. Bischoff had said, it was impossible 
to do anything but either be silent or treat the subject 
thoroughly in a detailed and scientific fashion. To 
give oneself to a detailed treatment of such a 
subject is anything but a pleasant way of spending 
one's time; nevertheless, in view of Haeckel's 
undiminished self-conceit, and the absence from 
Dr. Bischoff's note of any pronouncement on the 
moral aspect of the case, I have thought it my 
duty to undertake this further task. For Haeckel's 
book has already circulated by thousands 5 ; it is 
poisoning the minds of our people, and confirms 
our Social Democrats in the belief that their dreary 
lnaterialism and absurd notions about Christianity 
simply represent the teachings of (( science." I am 
also convinced that no one who reads the following 
pages of mine can seriously maintain the loftily 
superior view that it would be better to leave such 
a man as Professor Haeckel severely alone. I 
write, not for his sake, but for the thousands who 
read his book. 6 
Perhaps the fact that their prophet has had 
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to submit to an attack such as I have made upon 
him in what follows may serve to sober some of 
Haeckel's admirers. l\Iy aim is this and nothing 
else-publicly to destroy, as far as all his opinions 
on Christianity are concerned, the (( scientific " 
authority which Haeckel still persists in claiming. 
\Vilat I have written will no doubt give the evil- 
disposed an opportunity to reproach me with having 
indulged in (( denunciation," the danger of which I 
myself recognized in my (( Open Letter." This 
ho\vever I can bear, for I know that my conscience 
is clear; and I am convinced that, with perfect 
justice from the subjective point of vie,v, Haecke] 
may appeal to the freedom of science, and that there- 
fore a criminal charge against him is bound to fail. 
l\loreover, I ask anyone whose mistaken zeal might 
lead him wrongly to suppose that a criminal judge is 
the best person to restrain writing like Haeckel's ,vith- 
in permissible limits, to reflect that a reputation for 
martyrdom, as was already discovered in the days 
of the early Church, has a wonderful rehabilitating 
effect. Nothing could be more foolish than the 
attempt to make Haeckel (( the Inartyr of impartial 
science." 
If public oPinion sides with me, that will be the 
judgment which of all others Professor Haeckel 
will feel most keenly. And nothing could be better 
fitted to \veaken the force of a judgment so severe 
than a criminal prosecution. For that \vould conceal 
from Professor Haeckel and his admirers that \vhat 
condemns him is not his (( standpoint," but his 
ignorance. 
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l\Iy reply to Professor Haeckel's rejoinder must 
start with a few words on two preliminary points. 
Haeckel's rejoinder concludes with the words- 


"Professor Loofs . . . considers it unnecessary to acquaint 
himself with the remarkable work of the learned and acute 
English theologian Saladin (Stewart Ross), God and His Book: 
The Bible, Where did we get it, and What is it? [Translated into 
German under the title, J ehovas gesam11'telte Werke. Eine 
kritische Untersuchung des füdisch-christlichen Religionsgebäudes 
auf Grund der Bibelforschung. Leipzig, Fleischer, r896.] As I 
myself build for the n10st part on this source, I must refer the 
reader to the book itself for further details." 


My first duty, accordingly, was to procure Saladin's 
book. I succeeded in getting the English original 
from London in five days, but it was no easy matter 
to come by the German translation which Haeckel 
had used. On the very day that Haeckel's explana- 
tipn reached me, I communicated through my 
bookseller \vith the above-named Leipzig publisher, 
requesting him to send me the book direct. But it 
"vas only after fourteen days, and a great deal of 
\vriting hither and thither, that I succeeded in 
getting my order executed in a roundabout way, 
though the book did come into my hands on the 
previous day by private loan. The Imperial Library 
in Berlin, the Göttingen and Leipzig University 
Libraries, even the J ena University Library, do not 
(j 
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possess this remarkable work any more than our 
own University Library, nor is it to be found in any 
bookseller's catalogue. In Leipzig it was formerly 
to be had from the Agency Office of Schaumburg- 
Fleischer, and this was stated on the original title- 
page. It appeared, no place or year being given, 
as published from the U private office of The Trans- 
lator" (who veils his identity under the pseudonym 
II W. Thunderstruck, with the co-operation of 
Gylfaginning "). The copy lent to me had pasted 
on it the note "to be ordered through \V. 
Schaumburg, Zürich I, Rämistrasse 35 III." This 
note, however, is also out of date. For I learned 
through a bookseller that the "vork is no\v the 
property of the "Publishing Office of the Z ürich 
Discussions." Even then it was only after a 
reminder, and the lapse of more than a fortnight, 
that it was actually sent to me from the office. 
vVe were told that "the book had been officially 
suppressed on its appearance," that the author had 
emigrated to Australia, and that the publisher 
(resident in a town in \'Test Germany, whose name 
I refrain from mentioning) ,vas dead. The latter 
items of information, however, were incorrect; 
the author is still alive in London, and I have 
before me a card from the publisher in ,vhich he 
tells me that the book did not appear in the ordinary 
\vay of business, that it is only sent direct, and- 
as actually happened-that it \vould reach me on a 
certain day. Is all this not enough of itself to 
arouse a suspicion that the book belongs to a species 
of literature \vhich shuns the light ? 
I have received froln England some information 


. 
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about the author. His name is William Stewart 
Ross. He \vas born in 1844, and, after studying 
theology in Glasgow for a short time, turned his 
attention to journalism, and since then has become 
a prolific writer of the freethinking type. He still 
edits a magazine along these lines: The Agnostic 
Journal and Eclectic Review, London (W. Stewart and 
Co., 41 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.), of which 
I have before me vol. xlvi., NO.3, of January 20, of 
this year. "In England he has never been taken 
seriously as a theologian" -so the editor of a Chris- 
tian magazine in London writes to me. But all 
this will be nothing to Haeckel. It is more impor- 
tant, therefore, to notice that Saladin ranks himself 
on the side of the laymen as against the theologians. 7 
The title of "an acute English theologian," which 
Haeckel confers on him, is therefore-quite apart 
from the " acuteness "-liable to objection even on 
external grounds. 
And that it is wholly unjustifiable the book itself 
proves. "The collected works of Jehovah" [Germ. 
Jehovas gesammelte TtJ:'erkeJ is a free translation- 
indeed as regards the ti tIe free to the last point of 
bad taste-of the book published in 1887 by the 
aforesaid house, W. .Stewart and Co., London, as 
above, and entitled: God and His Book. The Bible, 
Where did we get it, and What is it? by Saladin. 
The translator is a man of extremely poor educa- 
tion, a man who cannot even distinguish the letters 
in Hebrew and Greek,t
 and has so little idea of 
Latin that (p. 24) he aHows the oracle which (accord- 
ing to Ennius) Pyrrhus received: Aio te, Aeacida, 
Romanos vincere posse, to stand in print, arrayed 
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in all the blunders with vv"hich the compositor's 
stupidity has deformed it, thus- 


II Credo te, Aeacida, Romanos voincereses p." ; 


a man who, in quoting the well-known lines [from 
Goethe's cc Zahmen Xenien" II], 
It 1m Auslegen seid frisch und munter! 
Legt ihr's nicht aus, so legt was unter," 


which, out of the treasures of his own kno\vledge, he 
adds to Saladin's text (Original, p. 28) offers us the 
beautiful version (p. 30)- 


"1m Auslegen seid hiibsch munter, 
Legt Ihr nichts aus, so legt was unter" ; 


a man who occasionally comes to grief even in the 
spelling of foreign words. 9 
A man such as this has no connexion with 
cc science" whatsoever, and can have had no \vish 
to serve it. 
As little can the book 1
tsell be of service to science. 
The cc remarkable work" \vhich, in an audacious figure 
of speech, Haeckel describes as cc the source on \vhich 
for the most part he builds," is nothing but a vulgar 
pamphlet against the Bible. True, Saladin himself 
says (Original, p. 131)- 
" It is not the Bible and the pretensions it makes for itself 
that 1 assail; it is the Bible and the pretensions in regard to it 
put forth by Protestant Christianity. Taken for \vhat it really 
is-a collection of more or less connected tracts belonging to 
times more or less remote, and reflecting as it does the deed 
and motive of ages and races that are no more-it is a deeply 
interesting antiquarian study. But here its use and its merits 
end. That there is anything divine and supernatural about it 
lllore than there are about the \Tedas and the I
oran and the 
Ti1nes newspaper, is an utterly untenable hypothesis." 
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But in reading the book, one is reminded only of 
the second half of this statement. In forty-one 
chapters, of which only the first twelve have any 
clear logical connexion with each other, the author 
parades all that he can say in depreciation of the 
Bible. He frequently addresses himself directly to 
cc Jehovah," 10 ridicules His doings, criticizes His 
clumsiness as a writer and editor, or asks Him 
captious questions. Elsewhere he vents his spleen 
upon the cc Ghost" 11 who wrote the books of the 
Bible, makes fun of His literary successes, and opines 
that the net gain His Book has brought in must 
already have made Him the wealthiest member of 
the Trinity (p. 178). So that the book teems with 
the most offensive blasphemies. The worst of them 
I cannot repeat, but a sufficient idea of their character 
may be gathered from the quotations I shall have 
occasion to give in the following pages. 
The scholarship at the author's command is-to 
use his own jargon-that of cc John Smith, the man in 
the street," whose cc sound common-sense," i.e. the 
mental deposit of the culture of past ages, furnishes 
him with a number of arguments against a view of 
the Bible which was the official view 200 years ago, 
but is no longer held even by the most conservative of 
scientific theologians. Of \vhat has been achieved by 
historical and critical study of the Bible, Saladin 
knows nothing-except some names (p. 241). His 
theological attainments essentially consist in the 
wisdom that has come down to him, in part directly, 
in part indirectly, from the far-away free-thinkers 
of the eighteenth century. This he has combined 
with ideas which are commonplace to the contem- 
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porary of modern natural science, with the sallies of 
his own genius, and the monstrosities of his own 
ignorance; and the materials so furnished he has 
striven to render palatable to modern freethought 
by the literary methods of the gutter and the wit 
of the dram-shop. 
It would be easier to pick the vermin from the coat 
of a vagrant dog than to collect the scientific follies 
\vhich mark the volume on every page; and in deal- 
ing with a man who describes Tertullian as a H black 
servant" of God, because he H was a native of 
Africa" (p. 70), no scholar \vho knows ho\v to dis- 
tinguish brass from gold will expect of me such 
nauseous \vork. I confine myself to giving an 
account of the initial arguments of the book, that 
the reader may have an idea of its general nature; 
thereafter I shall illustrate by some examples the 
ignorance, coarseness, and impudence \vhich stalnp 
the volume \vith its true character. 
Once upon a time, to occupy His eternity (p.12), 
God wrote a number of H holy" books. \\l1ether 
these \vere only the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, or those also \vhich \vere H excluded the Canon 
\vithout apparent reason," 12 as well as the lost 
Apocrypha, and H other writings full of fables and 
errors, \vhich are lost," 13 it is impossible to say, as 
H the Ghost \vrites" a style H so perplexingly like 
John Smith" (p. 5). At least Saladin, in an address 
to Jehovah, confesses, H with due deference," that 
he H cannot for his life determine \vhere Sn1ith ends 
and Jehovah begins" (p. 13). Enough; Jehovah 
wrote a book. But His methods of publication ,,-ere 
peculiar. He gave His book in keeping to the Je\vs, 


. 
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placing it in the ark, cc a shittim-wood box of holy 
nick-nacks,t4 in which He took great interest, coming 
down no\v and again to dance upon the lid " (p. 13), 
or to sit cc on the top of his shittim-\vood box, just 
as you have seen a performing monkey sit on the 
top of a travelling hurdy-gurdy" (p. 15). But in 
Solomon's time [circa 970-930, B.C.], when the ark 
\vas opened (I Kings viii. 9), the Book of the Law \vas 
not in it. 15 Three hundred and fifty years after 
Solomon's time, when the aík was opened cc the Book 
\vas found again" (2 Kings xxii. 8); cc there \vas life in 
the old dog yet, and in that life lay hidden the bolt 
of Death "(p. 17).16 But once more it disappeared; 
it \vas burnt. Then, 150 years after its rediscovery, 
Ezra reproduced it cc out of his own head" (p. 20)- 
(C it " being the whole book of Jehovah, the entire 
Bible. 


" If anything at all be certain in regard to such a doubtful 
quantity as the Old Testament, it is certain that it is the produc. 
tion of Ezra" (p. 25). 
This, then, is Saladin's cc critical" view of the 
origin of the Old Testament! On \vhat grounds his 
opinion really rests, he does not himself know. . He 
only knows that many of the Church Fathers thought 
that Ezra reproduced the books of the Old Testa- 
ment which were lost during the Babylonian exile 
(p. 25 f.). He does indeed quote the words of Ezra, 
(( Thy law is burnt, therefore no man knoweth the 
things that are done of Thee"; he relates also how, 
\vith the assistance of five scribes, Ezra wrote in 
forty days, the books \vhich had been burnt (p. 21 f.) ; 
but from what source this saying of Ezra, or this 
story, is drawn, there is not a note to say. I t is 
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really from the so-called cc 4 th Book of Esdras," 
an apocryphal work of the nineties of the first cen- 
tury A.D. 17 That the story is nothing but an in- 
credible legend everyone knows who has ever studied 
the Old Testament scientifically. The man \vho 
thinks it the most certain thing known about the 
Old Testament only betrays his total ignorance of 
the life and times of the Old Testament prophets 
(whose historical situation we can fix with cer- 
tainty), of Old Testament criticism, and of scientific 
history-nay more, shows that he has not the faintest 
idea of the standards which science employs in 
determining any historical fact. 
Having now brought his historical investigation to 
a close, Saladin turns to criticism. First of all, he 
expatiates upon C( inspiration." The parsons trans- 
late 7rllEûp.a by Spirit; but properly translated the 
Holy Spirit is simply the cc Holy Wind." 
"If Ezra produced the twenty-two books, he must have 
suffered from a far more severe attack of inspiration than l\Ioses 
had had, \vho produced only five books. In fact. . . the 
wonder is that, from the over-dose, Ezra did not burst (p. 26). 
"The 'holy men of God' -the Ezras, the Pauls, and the 
rest of them-sitting, pen in hand, with terribly-distended 
abdomens, producing the Bible, ' the source of England's great- 
ness,' is a burlesque. . .. In beatific vision, I behold the holy 
111en of God, who spake as they were moved by the Holy \Vind, 
each time they dip their pen into the ink with the one hand they 
give their abdomen a blow \vith the other, to try whether it is 
tense enough to elnit the drum-like sound indicative that the 
possessor is just in the proper key for Bible-\vriting." 
Saladin next turns to particular faults in the 
inspired book. He begins by passing t\VO censures 
\vhich open a terribly clear vista into the profound 
depths of his ignorance-(I) Ezra \vrote Hebrc\v, 


-- 
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and wrote it in Chaldean characters (p. 34); and 
(2) not only was Hebrew at that time a dead language 
(! p. 34), it is at best cc a language suited only to 
a dove or a savage II (p. 4 0 ), for when written it 
has no vowels. 


"Let my reader picture to himself a language so rude and 
primitive that it bungled away with its twenty-two consonants, 
and without a single vowel, and he will have some idea of how 
clearly intelligible God made himself! " (p. 33). 
Saladin illustrates this by a comparison. A 
reporter who writes Pitman's shorthand, in which 
the vowels are indicated by points, experiences less 
difficulty in taking do\vn a speech than in deciphering 
a stenographic report in \vhich he had no time to 
insert the vo\vels. Then Saladin proceeds: 


" To understand how impracticable it is to make either head 
or tail of the Holy Ghost's unvowelled Hebrew, we must suppose 
the reporter has to put vowels into a speech so as to make sense 
of it, say a thousand years after the speech was delivered, and 
say five centuries after the language in which it was delivered 
had become a dead language! He might make the first four 
letters in Genesis-the consonants B R S T-into burst, bearest, 
barest, borest, breast, abreast, etc., at option, according to his 
conception of what the Holy Ghost might have meant" (p. 34). 
The man who can write such appalling nonsense 
understands no more of Hebrew than the crows do of 
Sunday. It is of course quite unknown to our 
erudite friend that for centuries Syriac and Arabic 
were in the same condemnation with Hebrew. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that his 
acquaintance with Hebrew writing should be just 
as ludicrously meagre. It is certainly a Jewish 
tradition that Ezra brought the later Hebrew 
writing \vith him from the Exile; but this tradition is 
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untenable. The so-called cc Aramaic" ,vriting- 
not, as it was formerly called, the cc Chaldean "- 
in its later form, the so-called cc square \vriting " 
(\vhich arose after the fourth century, or at earliest 
after 300 A.D.), strengthened as it \\"as by the simul- 
taneous spread of the Aramaic language, gradually 
superseded the old Hebrew \vriting. 18 The man \vho 
can assert that Ezra wrote his Hebrew in Chaldean 
characters cc apparently because the then J e\vs did 
not know even the very letters of Hebre\v" (p. 34), 
is in a condition of absolute ignorance regarding the 
\vhole modern study, as based on inscriptions, of 
the development of Hebrew \vriting. How gross this 
ignorance is Saladin sho\vs when, on p. 35, and also on 
his title-page, he sets before his readers a fac-simile 
of five lines from a Biblical manuscript [belonging at 

arliest to the tenth century] \vritten in the modern 
square writing, 
:c that the English reader may form some idea. . . of what is 
considered very ancient Hebre,v, or as near as can be obtained 
to the true hand-writing of the Holy Ghost" -that is, in Sala- 
din's opinion, the \vriting of Ezra circa 444 B.C." 


It is not necessary that I should further illustrate 
the depths of Saladin's cc scientific ignorance," 
from his discussion of the history of the Hebre\v 
language, or the amateur rubbish he \\Tites about 
the number of variae lectiones. But I may give a 
few more examples to sho\v the high level of his 
criticism on matters of fact, as \vell as the elevation 
of his tone. 
In the ninth chapter he settles to his o\vn satisfac- 
tion the part of the Scripture \ve " can 1110st easily 
dig eternal life out of." 


. 
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IC Well, my busy friends, you can find out what þart of the 
Scripture is most important from the fact of Jehovah giving 
it twice over, word lor word. I have already advised you that 
the nineteenth chapter of 2 Kings and the thirty-seventh chapter 
of Isaiah are identical. This is evidently Jehovah's crack 
chapter, the one he prides himself upon, the one he recites to 
Sarah and the angels and the beatific beasts on his birthday, and 
other occasions of high junketting in the kingdom of heaven" 
(p. 61). 
He then advises those who wish to be saved to 
commit to memory t\VO verses of this favourite 
chapter of Jehovah. First v. 29, then v. 36 : 
" And it came to pass that night the angel of the Lord went 
out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred four- 
score and five thousand: and when they arose early in the 
morning, behold they \vere all dead corpses." 19 
To this question Saladin appends the follo
Ning 
ribald comments: 


" How surprised those Assyrians must have been when they 
got up in the morning and found ' they were all dead corpses ' 
 
You astonished them that time, Jehovah. Wouldn't even you 
be astonished if you got up in the morning and found yourself 
a corpse? I t is not on record what any dead Assyrian said: 
but a Cockney under the same circumstances would get up, 
rub his eyes, and ejaculate: 'A say, Bill, I'se dead! Tell the 
ole 'oman I've snuffed it. The - worms are already a crawlin' 
in my thunderin' liver, and I'se been a corpse for four bloomin' 
hours. Bury me decent like" (p. 63 f.). 
In the next chapter among other things Saladin 
discusses the difficulties of the story of the Exo- 
dus from Egypt, \vhich \vere far more cleverly 
brought out long ago by Reimarus in the fourth of the 
Wolfenbüttel Fragments (Hempel, xv. 177ff.). 


" We find from a census taken at a particular period (Exodus 
xxxviii. 26) that, making the usual allovvance of five persons to 
each male over twenty, we have, roughly, 3,000,000 people in all. 
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There were, we are assured [Saladin evidently does not know 
who 'assures' us: the passage is Num. iii. 43], 22,273 first- 
born males: allow for the same number of first-born females, 
and we get a total of 44,546. If you divide the 3,000,000 by the 
number of mothers, you get a total of about sixty-eight children 
tor each 1nother. To please the Lord and give him something 
to write about, the women of the house of Israel must, then, like 
rabbits, have brought forth litters of eight or ten at a time, 
etc." (p. 71).20 
In the next chapter he recurs yet again to- 
U the poor buffoon of a deity that, by his literary performances. 
makes certain Jewish women have litters of ten or twelve children 
at a time. This deity that makes a woman pregnant with ten 
or twelve children, and, having one on her back, one in her arms, 
and thirty or forty in a row behind, run out of Egypt, at the rate 
of about seventy miles an hour, may be a suitable enough fetish 
for those who find life a pantomime or a burlesque; but he is not 
suitable for me, who find life a tragedy, solemn and earnest" 
(p. 73). 
After this, Saladin discusses the "reasons \vhy 
God did not produce a better book." He finds 
them in " domestic complications and infelicities in 
the Divine family circle." These pages are too 
vile to be reproduced here . At the close 1\1 ary is 
mentioned again. Among other things, à propos of 
the "many bottles of her milk in the conyents of 
Christendom," Saladin treats himself here to the 
pointless jest that through her mighty achieyements 
" in the lactation line," l\lary must have been of 
special advantage to Jehovah, and then concludes 
this shocking chapter \vith the follo\ving ribaldries: 


" But we may place as a set-off against this the report of a 
recent tourist in Italy, \vho (writing in the Boston Investigator) 
asserts that ISO convents have each the headdress of the Virgin 
What a heavy sum she must have run up for bonnets! To 
suppose that a man in the position of Joseph the Carpenter paid 
2 
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for these bonnets is sheer nonsense. No doubt \vhen he dis- 
covered the extravagant character of C the Virgin,' he inserted 
an advertisement in the Jerusalel1't Gazette and Bethlehem Courier: 
" I JOSEPH, CARPENTER AND WHEELWRIGHT, of Jezebel 
St., Nazareth, do hereby GIVE NOTICE that, after the 13th of 
this month Nisan, I will not hold myself responsible for debts 
contracted by my wife MARY, usually nick-named' THE VIRGIN.' 
" No doubt Jehovah had to put his hand deep in his breeches' 
pocket and pay for these bonnets. Pestered by his poor rela- 
tions, and especially by his horrible Mary, all things considered, 
Jehovah has written remarkably well. I am free to admit it 
to be a \vonderful thing, under the circumstances, that the Bible 
is such a sensible book as it is " (p. 79 f.). 
This will be sufficient to present Saladin in his 
true colours! Everyone of my readers who under- 
stands the nature of serious scientific work, and 
has a genuine feeling for the honour of writing and 
the dignity of literature, will be convinced, I think, 
that this lC remarkable work, by a learned and acute 
English theologian," is simply the vile production of 
a coarse and ignorant journalist of the lowest order. 
From some quotations which Haeckel gives from 
his lC authority," I was prepared to find that lC Sala- 
din " must be a thoroughly bad book; still, I did not 
expect to find such wretched stuff in a book used 
and c r .mmended by a brother Professor. I t ,vas a 
new discovery to me that Professor Haeckel has 
sunk so lar beneath the level 01 a respectable and sell- 
respecting scholar as to praise in high tones a book 
such as this. 



III 


HAECKEL'S EV ASIO:\T OF THE POINT AT 
ISSUE 


THE second preliminary point in Haeckel's rejoinder 
\\.hich must be dealt with occurs in the first 
paragraph after the introductory \vords. Haeckel 
\vrites : 21 
U For a complete reply to this ( Open Letter' I have neither 
time nor inclination; nor \vould anything of the kind lead to 
a mutual understanding, for our scientific standpoints are 
profoundly and fundamentally different. As a Christian theo- 
logian, Proîessor Loofs is still entangled in the naive belief Í1
 
n'liracles characteristic 01 the _\1 iddle Ages, and in particular lor 
the conceþtion 01 Christ he acceþts a supernatural antecedent, the 
, overshadowing by the Holy Ghost.' I, on the contrary, as an 
empirical student of nature, am compel1ed-lih.e all natural 
scientists of the present day-to reiect all l1ziracle, and to seek 
to explain every phenon1cnon by its natural causes. Conse- 
quently, even as regards the conception of Christ, I must ask 
who the lather \vas that brought about conception in the case 
of the ' V irgin 
Iary.' " 
This is a disingenuous evasion of the point at 
issue. For in my " Open Letter" I had \vritten : 
U The question between us Ù not that 01 the historicity 01 Luke ii. 
and 
latthew i.; this I would exþressly elltþhasise. 22 If you arc 
interested to know my views on that point, I beg you to turn up 
and read the Rcal-E1lcycloþädie liiY protestlllltische Tl1eologie und 
KircllC, 3. Aufl. Dd. iv. S. 19. The question between us is 
rather \vhethcr a healthy scientific conscience can allo\v the 
historicity of these narratives to be assailed by arguluents 
which-to say nothin3 of their tune, which i5 certainly singular 
HI 


. 
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in a man of education, and shows no respect for the religious 
susceptibilities of other people-betray an entire lack of sympathy 
with the scientific spirit, and rather resemble the braggadocio 
of a Cockney sportsman or the heroics of a Don Quixote." 


Professor Haeckel ignores this perfectly explicit 
declaration that the question between us is not 
that of the historicity of the narrative in Luke ii. 
and l\iatthew i., the narrative, i.e., of the Virgin- 
Birth; he takes no notice of my reference to the 
Real-Encyclopädie, iv. 19; he simply writes in the 
wild style which suits his purpose. Now this is 
dishonourable. 23 As Haeckel ignores the point, 
I may make the following quotation from the article 
referred to (Real-Encyclopädie, vol. iv. Article 
"Christology-Ecclesiastical Doctrine "). In the 
preceding paragraphs I had been dealing with the 
Christological views current in certain Jewish- 
Christian circles in the first centuries, and I proceed 
as follows (p. 19) : 24 


H The belief that Jesus was Joseph's son can be proved to have 
existed, in extra-Biblical Christian circles of the ancient Church, 
only among these Jewish-Christians; and that the belief was 
not universally held by the Palestinian Jewish-Christians is 
obvious, for Matthew i. and Luke ii. themselves are based on 
Palestinian Jewish-Christian traditions. At the same tirne, we 
ought not to minimise the importance of the fact that there can with 
indubitable historical certainty be proved to have existed Christians 
who held Jesus to be a son 01 JosePh. For no one can, with a good 
conscience, trace the belief that Jesus was Joseph's son to an 
original rejection of the theory of partheno-genesis. But if 
here we have tradition before us, it is a weighty instance against 
those who deny the validity of the arguntentw}n e silentio as 
applied to Mark, John and Paul, and dispute the positive cogency 
of the genealogies (:M:att. i. I fl. ; Luke iii. 23 fl.) 25 and of the 
u7r/.pp.a Âav
ì.ö in Rom. i. 3. Besides, it is no mere arbitrary 
thesis that Matthew i. 18 fl. and Luke ii. I fl. represent one 
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of the latest strata of the Biblical tradition. Or are \ve to shelter 
these narratives too beneath the idea that the first disciples 
passed through a progressive development in the knowledge of 
truth? Why, then, not claim the same shelter for the narratives 
of these Gospels which circulated alongside of our present Gospels 
before the close of the Canon? For Catholic thinkers the answer 
is easy; for them the Canon rests on the authority of the Church. 
But the Protestant, who would legitimate the New Testament 
Scriptures' as a whole' by appealing to the activity of the Holy 
Spirit, does so without Scriptural authority, and is operating 
with ideas before which it would be impossible to justify Luther's 
German Bibles, which actually exclude the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Epistles of J ames and Jude, and the Apocalypse 
from the list of apostolic authorities. N one of the dogmatic 
reasons for asserting partheno-genesis which urge its indis- 
pensability will bear examination in the light of the history 
of dogma. That the sinlessness of Jesus can only be explained 
on this theory is an opinion which I Cor. vii. I4 proves to be 
secondary, an opinion which cannot be sho\vn to have existed 
in the Church before Tertullian, and even after Tertullian \vas 
not universal. The opinion, too, which has been repeatedly 
asserted of late, that pre-existence demands partheno-genesis, is 
equally unfounded. One who does not feel that Paul and John 
are against him on this point must still acknowledge that only 
those forms of Christology, which are incompatible \vith Jesus' 
natural human development, really exclude the idea of His 
descent from Joseph Kurà. uápKa. For it is impossible to see 
why there should be a difference behveen natural birth and 
na tural growth from the beginnings of conception onwards- 
unless, indeed, \ve fall back again on the idea which has \vrongly 
associated with Psalm Ii. 7 the falsely ascetic condemnation of 
natural life." 


No reader of true feeling will blame me for hesitat- 
ing to give a full exposition of my o\vn critical 
position towards the narratives in l\Iatthe\v i. and 
Luke ii. to my colleague of J ena, \vho had con anlore 
dragged the birth-story of Jesus through the filth 
of J e\vish slanders. It \vas surely enough, that by 
referring to the passage I have cited from the Real- 


. 
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Encyclopädie, I U expressly emphasized" the fact 
that cc the question between us was not about the 
historicity of lVlatthe\v i. and Luke ii." 
Either Professor Haeckel has, by careless reading, 
failed to notice any reference to my article-and 
even this is disingenuous polemic-or, and this 
were still more dishonourable, he has, despite his 
own better knowledge, ignored my critical position 
tovlards the narrative he had attacked. In either 
case both he and Dr. Bischoff have evaded c. the 
chief point in dispute." I am compelled, therefore, 
to place it right in the forefront. And since Pro- 

essor Haeckel has not felt the more courteous 
polemic of the cc Open Letter" to be sufficient, I 
must use greater plainness of speech. The point in 
dispute is whether the nature of the attacks upon 
Christianity in which Professor Haeckel has in- 
dulged, (I) by their contents, and (2) by their tone, 
still leaves it possible to suppose that he has U a 
healthy scientific conscience." If he has not, then 
scientifically he is no longer to be taken seriously. 
And that he has not, I intend to show. I intend to 
prove that Professor Haeckel, by the ignorance 
which he has displayed, and the tone in \vhich he has 
indulged, has forfeited the right to rank as a scientific 
writer in circles competent to judge. 



IV 


THE II SCIENTIFIC" CHARACTER OF 
HAECKEL'S SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 


I. II In order to appreciate correctly the extreme 
importance of Christianity in regard to the entire 
history of civilization, and particularly its funda- 
mental opposition to reason and science," Haeckel, 
in the seventeenth chapter of his book_. casts "a 
hasty glance" over the principal stages of the history 
of Christianity. 


"vVe distinguish "-he says (p. IIO)-" four chief periods: 
(r) primitive Christianity (the first three centuries); (2) Papal 
Christianity (hvelve centuries, from the fourth to the fifteenth) ; 
(3) the Reformation (three centuries, from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth); (4) modern pseudo-Christianity (the nineteenth 
century)." 


This division of Church history of itself proves 
that Haeckel knows as much of that subject as the 
blind do of colour. One's only doubt is \vhere the 
ignorance is greatest. Is it in the treatment of 
II primitive Christianity"? It might seem so, for 
Cp. III) Haeckel declares: 
"For the rest, the Christians of the early centuries ,,,ere- 
generally pure Communists, sometimes' Social Democrats,' 
who, according to the prevailing theory in Gernlany to-day, ought 
to have beén exterminated with fire and sword." 


Or is it the treatlnent of (( Papal Christianity," 
23 


, 
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beginning about 300 A.D.? It might seein so, from 
pp. 113 and III : 
(( Therewith (i.e. with Luther's theses) was forced the iron 
door of the prison in which Papal absolutisJn had detained 
fettered reason tor 1,200 years." 
(( During a period of 1,200 years i from the fourth to the 
sixteenth century, the Papacy almost absolutely controlled the 
spiritual life of Europe." 


Or in the treatment of the age of the Reformation, 
which is made to extend to the end of the eighteenth 
century? 
Haeckel is not even sure of his divisions: on 
p. 113 he actually makes the Middle Ages begin with 
U the founding of Christianity." 


(( The history of civilization, which we are so fond of calling 
( the history of the world,' enters upon its third period with the 
Reformation of the Christian Church, just as its second period 
begins with the founding of Christianity." 


Perhaps what he meant here was C( the founding 
of the State Church," for Haeckel too believes- 
and we cannot find fault with him, for the error is 
still to be found in the majority of school-books, 
and even in works on Church history-that Con- 
stantine C( raised Christianity to the position of a 
State religion" (p. 112).26 
There is no need to refute in detail all the non- 
sensical assertions which are contained in the 
passages I have cited, and which proclaim to what 
a C( high level" Haeckel's science can rise, freed as 
it is from all the restraining fetters of tradition. At 
least the assertion that the age of C( Papal absolu- 
tism " began with the fourth century, and that 
thereafter the Papacy controlled the spiritual life 
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of Europe, is so absurd as not to be \vorth refuting. 
Just a word or two, however, about the cc com- 
munism" of cc primitive Christianity" (the sense- 
less intrusion of the idea cc Social Democrat" I pass 
by, as too ludicrous for notice). 
Even as regards the age of really cc primitive 
Christianity," I Thess. ii. 9; I Cor. xi. 21 f.; J as. i. 
9, 10, ii. 2-6; I Tim. vi. 17, and other passages 
prove how mistaken it would be to generalize from 
what a single passage in the Acts of the Apostles 
(ii. 44)-which in its first section is a very secondary 
source-tells us about the community of goods in 
the earliest Church of Jerusalem. And that the 
Christians of the second and third centuries were no 
band of communists is a matter of absolute certainty 
to anyone who kno\vs the literature of the time. 
No doubt one might hunt up single sentences \yhich 
have a communistic ring, and are enough to cc con- 
vince" readers of social-democratic books. cc '\Te 
have all things in common, except our \viyes," 27 
says Tertullian in the year 197 A.D. But even such 
passages are simply rhetorical expressions of the 
thought that the liberality of brotherly love leyels 
up social contrasts, or at least ought to do so. That 
the Church of the second and third centuries \vas 
not communistic in its ideal is put beyond all ques- 
tion by its attitude to slavery, by the value it placed 
upon cc alms," by \vhat ,ve kno\v of the \'''ealth of 
individual members (e.g. Cyprian), and of the style 
of living generally adopted by the bishops in the 
end of the third century.28 In his treatise, Quis 
Dives Salvetuy, Clen1ent of .L\lexandria discusses the 
attitude of Christians to \\rcalth in the soundest 
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possible fashion. It would of course be equally 
wrong to generalize from this particular instance; in 
point of fact the ascetic temper of many tended to 
confuse their theoretical opinions. Still, in practice 
the Church of that day as a whole took up exactly 
the same position as Clement towards vvealthy be- 
lievers. 
2. At the beginning of the section on primitive 
Christianity, Haeckel follows up his division of the 
subject-matter of Church History with a paragraph 
on the sources for the history of the origins of 
Christianity-the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. 
The first part of this paragraph, which is concerned .. 
\vith the Gospels, I have already criticized in my 
U Open Letter." To my arguments there adduced 
Haeckel has made no reply. Hence, as in his 
rejoinder he has dealt with the second point 
touched on in my U Open Letter," the aversion to 
controversy which he has there expressed must 
relate to this point. This I quite understand, for 
here self-justification was impossible. Nevertheless 
I must recur to the subject, inasmuch as Dr. 
Bischoff in his note has set himself, with the shield 
oj scientific impartiality, to defend the obj ect of my 
attack. In the interval, it is true, Dr. Bischoff has 
come to see how untenable his semi -defence of 
Haeckel is; yet it will conduce to the clearness of 
the subject, if I do not simply toss his objections 
summarily aside. I have therefore to make the 
following observations, referring my readers to my 
U Open Letter." 
(a) Dr. Bischoff (p. 51) felt it U hardly in keeping 
with scientific polemic" that I U should \vaste seven 
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lines on the harmless misprint' 327.'" But no intelli- 
gent reader of my cc Open Letter" will imagine for 
one moment that I considered the (C milder hypothe- 
sis" that Haeckel's figures were a mere misprint the 
more probable. Had this cc milder hypothesis" been 
correct, Dr. Bischoff's lecture on scientific propriety 
\vould have been justified. But Dr. Bischoff is evi- 
dently as guilty of a hasty perusal of the book as 
I; for on p. 112 too Haeckel dates the Council of 
Nicaea, 327. And that this twice-repeated n1istake 
is no (C harmless misprint" may be seen from the 
(C authority" on \vhich Haeckel cc for the most part 
relies." On p. 178 Saladin writes: 
U This mass of Jiterature [he means the later Gospels, etc.] 
became by and bye rather bulky and unwieldy; so about 
[German translation, in] the year 327 A.D. a council of 318 
bishops 29 v;as convened at Nice." [The number 318 is legend- 
ary: the authoritative tradition says" about 300"; the list of 
signatures preserved is incoll1plete. Cf. Patr
t1n Nicaenorunt 
N ol1'lina, ed. Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, Cuntz, Leipzig, 18g8.] 
Haeckel must have known that my polite banter 
\vas justified. Accordingly he held his tongue. Is 
he not sorry for his defender, \vhose shield, instead 
of receiving the blow, thus fails him? 
(b) And this happens not merely once, but t\vice. 
For even as regards the worse offence against scien- 
tific propriety which Dr. Bischoff's keen eye detects 
viz. the ten lines about Pappus, I aln perfectly in- 
nocent. \Vhen writing my cc Open Letter," I \yas 
already so firmly convinced of Haeckel's ignorance 
that I risked the jest, although naturally I kne\v 
just as well as Dr. Bischoff that one speaks of 
"Erasmus' New Testan1ent" \yhen one n1eans his 
edition. As a matter of fact Hacckel did think that 


. 
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Pappus was a Church Father, because-well, be- 
cause the authority on which for the most part he 
relies (as in the whole pretty story of the cc jumping 
books "), told him so. Saladin says (p. 172) : 


"Pappus, in his Synodicon, gives quite another version of the 
fixing of the Canon at this Nicene Council. He tells us that, etc." 


(c) Dr. Bischoff plunged into arguments also on 
matters of fact, and attempted to prove that Haeck- 
el's assertion that our four Gospels were selected 
irom the heap of apocryphal Gospels at the Synod 
of Nicaea was not so atrocious after all. Although 
in 1891 he gained a cc Leaving Certificate" for reli- 
gious knowledge, and thus may have been in some 
sort of touch \vith the work of scientific theology, 
Dr. Bischoff has here exposed himself to the con- 
demnation which Professor A. Harnack, of Berlin- 
\vhose international reputation and scientific im- 
partiality even his opponents cannot deny-passed 
on dilettantism in theology, four weeks after my 
cc Open Letter," in No. 49 of the Christliche Welt, 
December 7, 18 99. In the interests of the subject, 
not in direct polemic against Dr. Bischoff, I shal1 
here quote his words. He writes: 
" The year 1899 has brought us the Riddle of the Universe 
by Raeckel, and the second part of the Ecclesiastical Forgeries 
by Thudichum. The first avers that at the Council of Nicaea 
the four Gospels were selected or separated out by a deceptive 
sleight-of-hand trick, from a heap of forged and contradictory 
manuscripts; the latter professes to have proved that the 
Epistle to the Hebre\vs is a forgery of the fourth century. The 
former is Professor of Zoology at ] ena, the latter Professor of 
Church Law at Tübingen. Both have theological colleagues 
alongside of them. The one in his tÏ111e enjoyed the acquaintance 
of Rase and Lipsius, the other of Weizsäcker, to mention no 
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other names. But evidently both of them felt such distrust of 
their theological colleagues, one and all, that they preferred not 
to consult them. Not only so; they distrust the entire theo- 
logical work of this century. Despite it all, the zoologist will 
rather accept the absurdest fables he can hunt up; the jurist 
prefers to discredit himself by giving free rein to his independence 
of mind. 
II But have they really discredited themselves in the eyes of 
all educated Germans into whose hands their writings fall? 
When Bautz, the Professor of Catholic Theology in l\Iünster, says 
that volcanoes are a proof of the existence of purgatory, it is 
reproduced in all the newspapers, and the poor man is condemned 
for ever. But a man may say the most foolish things about 
books of the Bible, may toss aside facts which no expert questions, 
may scout the evidence of original documents, may lift his voice 
in public \vithout caring one iota for scientific accuracy-and 
yet maintain his reputation as a scholar and professor! 
" \Vhy is this? . . . In themselves the results arrived at by 
Messrs. Haeckel and Thudichum are simply ridiculou
; but, 
accustomed as we are as theologians to study the serious aspect 
of things, \ve must not rest content with ridicule. \Ve must 
strive to learn the lesson that the existence of such wretched 
fabrications teach us. And that lesson is that theological 
science is by no means held as yet in complete respect, for it has 
not yet purged its old guilt, etc." 
Dr. Bischoff was certainly right in saying that the 
author of the Synodicol't 1nay also have been 
thinking of the Gospels. I regarded this view as 
impossible, because I believed that apocryphal 
Gospels, as possible rivals of the canonical Gospels, 
were no longer within the range of vision of so late a 
writer. Still, I admit, he may have been thinking 
of them. \\'hether he really did so, as Dr. Bischoff 
supposed or supposes, cannot be ascertained. But 
I am not in the least concerned to criticize his assump- 
tion. \Vhat this late \vriter thought is of no inl- 
portance \vhatever; and the point has sÏInply no 
bearing on my case. 
1 y argulnent rested on the 
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two theses, (r) the Nicene Council took nothing at 
all to do with fixing the Canon; (2) had it done so, 
the selection of the canonical Gospels would have 
been unnecessary, for the number of the Gospels, 
four, was already fixed during the last quarter of 
the second century. It \vas against these positions 
that Dr. Bischoff's amateur attacks were directed. 
Since then Dr. Bischoff has himself freely acknow- 
ledged how little weight his objections have as 
against the consensus of scientific theologians. 
Still, in the interests of truth, I will state the proof 
for both of my theses. 
(a) "The idea that at the Council of Nicaea dis- 
cussions also took place on the question of the 
Canon, rests on \vhat has long been known to be a 
misinterpretation of Baronius" (Annales ad Ann. 
97, No. 7)-so said Credner forty years ago 30 (cf. 
Augusti, Versuch einer historisch-dogmat. Einleitung 
in die hl. 5 chrijt , S. 2I7). The silence of Eusebius, 
the silence of Constantine's letters referring to the 
Synod, the silence of the lists of canonical books 
given by Athanasius and Gregory Nazianzus, the 
fluctuations of opinion even after the Nicene Council 
-all these facts absolutely exclude the idea that 
the Nicene Council took anything to do with fixing 
the Canon. 
(b) The remark in Jerome to which I drew Dr. 
Bischoff's attention: hunc librum (]1,-tdith) synodus 
Nicaena in numero sanctarum scriPturarum legitur 
computasse, "may quite well be taken in the sense 
that in some discussion or other the Nicene Fathers 
cited and used the Book of Judith as canonical, and 
thus as t\ matter of fact recognized it" (Hefele, 
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Konziliengeschichte, 1 2 , p. 371). And it was really 
unnecessary "to remind a Professor of Church 
History of the Gospels of the Hebrews." For as a 
Church historian I am perfectly well a\vare (1) that 
a number of Church Fathers, and these the very men 
who had never seen the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
\vrongly regarded that Gospel as a Hebrew form of 
the Gospel of :rvlatthew, and thus not a fifth Gospel 
in addition to the other four; ( 2 ) that the Gospel 
of the Hebrews was the Gospel of a group of J e\vish 
Christians which existed alongside of the Catholic 
Church from the last quarter of the second century, 
so that their Gospel proves nothing for the Church; 
(3) that Clement of Alexandria (end of the second 
century) still unhesitatingly cites the Gospel of the 
I-Iebre\vs, even though he kno\vs the Gospel Canon,S1 
but that it is sufficiently evident froln the way in 
which Origen adduces it 32 that the Canon had by this 
time forbidden its unqualified use. 33 
(c) "The fact that only four Gospels ,,,ere recog- 
nized in the Church since the time of Irenaeus, 
Clement, and T ertullian " is ackno\vledged in present- 
day scientific theology, and Origen, to \vhose author- 
ity Dr. Bischoff appeals, says expressly: Et 'lit 
sciatis, non solum q'ltatuor evangelia, sed pluri1Jza esse 
conscriPta, e quibus haec, quae habel1zus, electa sunt et 
tradita ecclesiis . . . Ecclesia quatuor /Zabet evallgelia, 
haereses Plurima, e quibus quoddam scribitur SCCUJl- 
dUln Aegyptios, aliud juxta duodecÙn apostolos. 34 
3. After this exhibition of his ignorance in regard 
to the history of the Gospels, Haeckel turns to the 
Pauline Epistles. 
H The most important sources after th
 Gospels, as is well 
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kno\vn, are the fourteen (generally forged) Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul. The genuine Pauline Epistles (three in number according 
to recent criticism-to the Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians) 
\vere all written before the canonical Gospels" (p. III). 


What Haeckel says here about (( recent" criti- 
cism really refers to the criticism of the Tübingen 
School in the 'forties of the nineteenth century. 
Thence also is derived Haeckel's information as to 
the date of the Gospels, set forth in the section 
already discussed. The first three Gospels (l\lat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke), i"t is alleged, came into 
existence in the beginning of the second century, 
the Gospe] according to John about 150 A.D. But 
the criticism which is really " recent" has seen long 
ago that the criticism of the (( Baurian" or "Tü- 
bingen" School far overshot the mark. Even 
Haeckel's colleague in Jena, Hilgenfeld, who is a 
disciple of Ba ur, and still in a modified fashion 
defends Tübingen traditions, in his Introduction 
( r8 75) accepted the authenticity of seven Pauline 
Epistles (r Thess., Rom., I and 2 Cor., Gal., Philem., 
Phil.), and since that date criticism has become far 
more conservative, even criticism which no one 
would suspect of traditionalism. J ü1icher describes as 
pseudo-Pauline only the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Pastoral Epistles. Of these the former does 
not even claim to be Pauline, and it was only after 
the middle of the fourth century that it \vas accepted 
in the V\Test as an Epistle of Paul (J ülicher, Ein- 
leitung, p. ror); while even in regard to the Pastoral 
Epistles-which I also regard as pseudo-Pauline- 
it is possible to believe, with !{rüger 35 and others, 
that their author may have had before him genuine 
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letters or fragments of letters addressed to both 
Timothy and Titus. In the same way it may fairly 
be taken as the consensus of critics to-day that the 
first three Gospels belong to the first century J to 
the time between about 65 A.D. and 100 A.D.- 
only for Luke Jülicher leaves open the time be- 
tween 80 A.D. and 120 A.D.-and that the Gospel 
of John came into existence certainly before 
125 A.D. In his Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Litteratur Harnack fixes the date of the Gospel of 
Mark at 65-70 A.D., that of J.\;latthew at 70-75 A.D., 
that of Luke at 78-93 A.D., and, lastly, that of the 
Gospel of John, which he does not regard as J ohan- 
nine, at 80-110 A.D., and in the preface of the same 
book he writes as follows (p. x.) : 
" There will come a time, and it is already dra\ving on, \vhen 
men will no longer trouble themselves much about the decipher- 
ment of literary-historical problems in the domain of primitive 
Christianity, simply because all that can be made out in this 
region has already won universal recognition-viz. the fact that, 
essentially, and apart from a fe\v important exceptions, tradition 
is right." 
It is thus beyond question that the ideas paraded 
by Haeckel about the date of the Ne\v Testament 
wri tings do not stand on the (( high level " of science. 
Not to speak of the Catholic, but not Protestant, 
enumeration of the Pauline Epistles as fourteen, 
we may see to ho\v Iowa depth Haeckel's ignorance 
descends, from the fact that the four Pauline Epistles 
regarded as genuine by F. C. Baur are reckoned by 
Haeckel as three. He does not even know that 
there are two Epistles to the Corinthians! And a 
man like this, \vho cannot even furnish as much 
Christian kno\\,ledge as a child in a Board School, 
3 
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sets up as an authority on "Science and Chris- 
tianity " ! 
4. That the next few pages do not present so 
many occasions of offence as those we have already 
examined is really due to the fact that Haeckel con- 
fines himself here to more general reflections. True, 
even these prove that he has no knowledge of the 
subject. His statements about the condition of 
affairs in the l\rliddle Ages (pp. 111-113) are certainly 
calculated to make the enlightened Philistine shudder, 
but as "science" they stand on a very low level, if 
indeed caricatures of such a type deserve to be called 
scientific at all. Still, it lies in the very nature of 
things that easily demonstrable blunders occur less 
frequently amid these more general reflections; it 
is only at particular points that Haeckel's ignorance 
can be demonstrated off hand. At the same time 
even these pages afford not a few instances of what 
ranks with Haeckel as "science." Let me cull a 
feyV' of them. 37 


(a) "Hence the advanced theology of modern times constructs 
its' ideal Christianity) rather on the basis of the Pauline Epistles 
than on the Gospels, so that it has been called' Paulinism ) " 
(p. III). 
The first part of this sentence is the exact opposite 
of the truth-for the return to the words of Jesus in 
the Synoptic Gospels and the simultaneous rejec- 
tion of the Pauline "dogmatic theology" is the 
characteristic tendency of present-day liberal theo- 
logy-while in the concluding part of the sentence 
we have a ludicrous quid pro quo. 


(b) "Recent historical investigation teaches that Paul's 
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father was of Greek nationality, and his mother of Jewish II 
(p. III). 
This statement is pure nonsense. "For I also 
am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe 
of Benjamin" (Rom. xi. I); U circumcised the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews," etc. (Phil. 
iii. 5; cf. also 2 Cor. xi. 22). These are Paul's own 
\vords; and the expression which is put into his 
mouth in Acts xxiii. 6-" I am a Pharisee, the son of 
a Pharisee" 38_is also undoubtedly authentic. 
(c) "Of the 410,000,000 [Eng. Trans. 500,000,000] Christians 
who are scattered over the earth, the majority, vÏz. 225,000,000, 
are Roman Catholics, only 75,000,000 belong to the Greek 
Church, and 110,000,000 are Protestants. . .. In Asia Bud- 
dhism still reckons 503,000,000 follo\vers, the Brahmanic religion 
138,000,000, and Islam 120,000,000" (p. III). 


The worthlessness of these statistics, as far at 
least as the number of Christians is concerned, can 
be proved by the sÏ1nple expedient of pointing out 
their source ; Haeckel has taken these figures from 
Saladin (p. 145). Not only we theologians, but 
statists and geographers, give quite different figures. 
Hübner's Geograþhico-Statistical Tables, edited by 
Professor Fr. v. Juraschek, two years ago reckoned 
the number of Roman Catholics at 254,500,000, that 
of Greek Catholics at 106,480,000, that of Protestants 
at 165,830,000, that of U other Christians" at 
8,130,000 (47th edition for 18g8, p. 91) ; that is, they 
reckon the Christians at 535,000,000. And the 
Göttingen geographer, Professor Hernlann \Vagner, 
a year ago, gave the number of Christians as 
SS6,000,OOO.i9 


. 
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The figures which Haeckel gives for Asia are just 
as inaccurate. In regard to the Buddhists, certainly, 
there prevails great statistical confusion; 470, 367, 
315, 245, and 100 millions are given by different 
authorities. 40 Haeckel puts them at 503 millions. 
The discrepancy of the numbers is due to the fact 
that those who give the larger figures have counted 
all the Chinese and Japanese as Buddhists. Accurate 
figures are not possible, for properly to discriminate 
the Buddhists, the Taoists, the Shintoists, and the 
Confucians is impracticable. Professor v. J uraschek 
reckons the number of Buddhists in Asia as 
120,750,000, that of Brahmans as 214,370,000, that 
of Mohammedans as 127,260,000. 
(d) "The ultramontane professor of history at Frankfort, 
Johannes Janssen, affords a striking example of the length they 
[i.e. the Ultramontanes] \vill go in distorting historical truth; 
his much-read works (especially his History oj the Ger1nan PeoPle 
since the Middle Ages, of which there have been many editions) 
are marred by falsification to an incredible extent" (p. 112). 


Haeckel does not seem to be aware that Janssen 
died so long ago as December 24, 1891 ; it is clear, 
too, that he knows nothing of Janssen's numerous 
works published before his History of the German 
PeoPle, for his description of Janssen's "works" 
does not fit the majority of them. This does not 
prevent his making hasty generalizations from what 
he has gathered from Lenz's admirable criticism of 
Janssen' s History. And yet it is a fair question 
whether Janssen had not more scientific conscience 
than Haeckel ; at least, no one could charge Janssen 
with ignorance. Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes I 
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(e) To say that celibacy was introduced in the 
eleventh century (p. 113) is an error, often indeed 
committed by the non-expert; still, it is an error 
which can only be explained by ignorance. The 
institution of celibacy is much older, but even in the 
fifteenth century it was still far from being enforced 
universally.41 
(f) "The ultramontane clergy (and associated with them the 
orthodox 'Evangelical Alliance') had naturally to offer a 
strenuous opposition to this rapid advance of the emancipated 
mind" (p. 114). 
The fact that the U Evangelical Alliance" is here 
made an orthodox evangelical pendant to Ultra- 
montanism can only be explained by ignorance of 
its nature and history. 
(g) ct Finally, six years afterwards-on J u]y 13, 187o-the 
militant head of the Church crowned his folly by claiming 
infallibility for himself and all his predecessors in the Papal chair. 
This triumph of the Roman Curia was communicated to the 
astonished \vorld five days afterwards, on the very day on which 
France declared war with Prussia. . .. When the Vatican 
Council proceeded to define the dogma of infallibility on July 13, 
1870, only three-fourths of the bishops declared in its favour, 
451 out of 601 assenting" (p. 115). 
The vote of July 13 was a preliminary one; and 
besides the 451 votes of Placet, there were 62 votes of 
Placet iuxta modum, and only 88 votes of Non placet. 
At the decisive session 533 members of the Council 
voted for the proposal, and only two against it ; and 
this session was held not on the day on which France 
declared war, but on the day before (the declaration 
of war followed on July 19). Here Haeckel's error, 
it is true, is not one in Church history. 
(h) "When we judge the long series of Popes and of the Roma1J 
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princes 01 the Church, from WhOl1t the Pope is chosen, by the stand- 
ard of pure Christian morality,42 it is clear that the great majority 
of them were shameless deceivers and impostors." 


Here a very dubious omniscience is displayed 
regarding things which never can be historically 
kno\vn-" hypocrites are less common than the 
superficial judgment of men is wont to suppose" 
(Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, iii. 758) 
-and an equally unjustifiable ignorance as to what 
is not only knowable, but has long been known, 
about the history of the elections to the Papal Chair 
in the first half of the l'rliddle Ages. Has Haeckel never 
heard of the German Popes of the eleventh century, 
or of the Popes of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
who were chosen from the Italian nobility, and before 
their election were not even clergy of the Roman 
Church? It \vas only after 1059 that it became the 
rule to choose the Pope from the number of the Cardi- 
nals, and the Cardinals can be described as c' Princes of 
the Church" at the earliest after the t\velfth century. 
(i-I). "The dogma of the immaculate conception seems, 
perhaps, to be less audacious and significant than the -encyclical 
and the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. Yet not only the 
Roman hierarchy, but even some of the orthodox Protestants 
(e.g. the Evangelical Alliance) attach the greatest importance to 
this thesis. What is known as the' Immaculate oath '-that is, 
the confirmation of faith by an oath taken on the immaculate 
conception of Mary-is still regarded by millions of Christians 
as a sacred obligation. Many believers take the dogma in a 
two-fold application; they think that the mother of Mary was 
impregnated by the Holy Ghost as well as Mary herself. In that 
case, this singular God would have stood in the most intimate 
relations both to mother and daughter." [This last sentence the 
English translator has prudently omitted.] 


I t is a peculiar coincidence that this offensive 
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paragraph is at the same time simply s\varming with 
the stupidest blunders. Haeckel here has simply 
prostituted himself. 
(i) To begin with, he does not even know the 
Romish dogma against \vhich he is inveighing. The 
Papal Constitution of December IO, I8S4, in which 
it was promulgated, declares: pronuntiamus et 
definimus doctrinam, quae tenet, beatissimam virginem 
Mariam in primo instanti suae conceptionis fuisse 
singulari omniPotentis dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu 
meritorum Christi Jesu, salvatoris hum ani generis, 
ab omni originalis culPae labe praeservata'J1'l immunern, 
esse a deo revelatam atque idcirco ab ornnibus fideZibus 
{ìrmiter constanterque credendam. 43 The ROlnish dog- 
ma does not in the very least deny that l\lary was 
the natural offspring of both her parents. It only 
asserts that in the moment in which she was COì1- 
ceived (conceptio passiva) Mary vIas preserved by 
God from the contamination of original sin. 44 
(k) Considering Haeckel's ignorance, it is not 
surprising that he should find it possible to assert 
that lC even some of the orthodox Protestants" 
attach the greatest importance to the dogma promul- 
.gated by Pius IX (cf. pp. IIS and II4). This is pure 
nonsense; he is confusing the Romish dognla 
regarding the conceptio passiva of Mary, \vhich it 
was open to any Catholic to dispute prior to 18S4, 
\vith the doctrine that Jesus was lC natus de sPirit'll 
sancto et 1'.1 aria virgine," \vhich, as based on 
Matthew i. and Luke ii., was affirmed even in the 
old Roman baptismal creed of the second century, 
and is maintained not only lC by some of the ortho- 
dox Protestants," but by all Protestants who regard 
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themselves as "orthodox." That the Cl Evangelical 
Alliance" has, at some time or other, championed 
this ancient doctrine of the creed is possible; I have 
not been able to ascertain the fact. But it is beyond 
question that the Cl Evangelical Alliance," which has 
repeatedly been severely attacked by confessional 
orthodoxy (especially at the time of the meeting of 
the Alliance in Berlin in 1857), has had among its 
members not a few Protestants who would have 
placed the central essence of the Evangelical faith 
in something quite different from the Virgin-Birth. 
In Ferney-Voltaire, near Geneva, there stand, almost 
side by side, a Catholic and a Protestant church. 
In front of the former stands a so-called Immaculate- 
pillar, in commemoration of the dogma of 1854 ; on 
the façade of the latter are inscribed the words, from 
I Corinthians i. 23, Cl But we preach Christ cruci- 
fied." 
(l) Again, even though Haeckel is here no longer 
thinking of cc some of the orthodox Protestants," 
his further assertion that Cl millions of Christians" 
still regard Cl what is known as the immaculate- 
oath-that is, the confirmation by an oath of faith 
in the immaculate conception of Mary," as a most 
sacred obligation, is sheer nonsense.. The so-called 
cc immaculate-oath" is the promise on oath zealously 
to defend with all one's powers the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception (which before it was laid down 
as a dogma in 1854 had been advocated for centuries 
by a section of Catholic theologians). The oath 
was first introduced by the Sorbonne (in the fifteenth 
century) as a vow to be taken by its teachers when 
entering upon office; and other universities (Vienna, 
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Cologne and Mainz) came to adopt the Parisian 
usage. It seems to me unlikely that this "Immacu- 
late oath" was ever taken save in connexion with 
academic life; this, however, is not the view of Karl 
Hase, who says that in 1782 Joseph II abolished it 
for Austria, and even tor the Emperor himselt. 45 
In any case, the oath has nothing to do with the 
great maj ority of the Catholic laity. 
5. In the last place, I have to examine the state- 
ments which Haeckel has not been ashamed to make 
about the birth of Jesus (pp. 116-17). In my" Open 
Letter" I have already attempted to reduce them 
ad absurdum; yet in his rejoinder Haeckel has 
maintained them as correct in substance. I can 
explain this only by supposing that Haeckel foresa\v 
that the admission of error on this point would let 
all the filth he has piled together at this point 
descend on his own pate. But he must bear it as 
best he may. I have nothing to retract of all that 
I said in my " Open Letter," save one irrelevant and 
trifling point in one sentence. But I must no\v 
speak still more plainly, and I \vill try to state my 
case with all possible brevity. 
According to his book (p. 116), the only trust- 
\vorthy statement Haeckel could find regarding the 
birth of Jesus is contained in the sentence : 
" Josephus Pandera, the Roman officer of a Calabrian legion 
which was in J udaea, seduced Miriam of Bethlehem, a Hebre\v 
maiden, and was the father of Jesus." 
In his rejoinder (p. 50) he still holds to this 
posi tion. 
This lC historical statement" Haeckel extracted, 
as he tell us (p. 116), from one of the lC from forty 
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to fifty apocryphal Gospels, as they are enumerated 
by the Church Fathers themselves" (a few lines 
lower down [po 116] it is ascribed to lC the apocryphal 
Gospels "), and the SePher Toldoth Jeschua (p. 116). 
In reply to this I hinted in my Ie Open Letter," 
first , that the reference to the " from forty to fifty 
apocryphal Gospels enumerated by the Church 
Fathers themselves" is simply a glaring proof of 
Haeckel's incredible ignorance. I can now add that 
this seeming wisdom on his part probably rests on a 
very hasty perusal of the book by Paul de Régla/ ð 
with which I vIas already acquainted at the time of 
my lC Open Letter." On p. 396 fl. P. de Régla gives 
lC a list of the spurious Gospels of which we have 
some knowledge, and which are enumerated by the 
Church Fathers," and this list closes with No. 40. 
P. de Régla's list does not compel us to assume his 
ignorance of the fact that of the Church Fathers one 
names certain Gospels, and another certain others ; 
nor is he unaware of the fact that several of his 
numbers are identical (8 ==32 ; 18 ==30 ; 21 ==22 ; 33 == 
39). His list, too, is full of fatuities, as it happens; 
we actually find figuring in it, e.g., the Evangelium 
aeternum, i.e. a na11'Le for the three apocalyptic 
writings of Joachim of Floris (died 1202). De 
Régla's erudition, however, has had to \vait for 
Haeckel's pen to become nonsense oj the really rank 
order. 
Secondly, I insisted on the fact that no apocryphal 
Gospel contains the Panthera story; at the same time 
showing how one of them, the so-called Gospel of 
Nicodemus, dating from the fourth century- 
hardly from the second, as Tischendorf thought- 
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betrays a knowledge of the J e\vish slander that 
Jesus ,vas lC begotten in sin," a phrase apparently 
meant to indicate the illegitimate (ante-nuptial?) 
begetting of Jesus by Joseph. 
Consequently, there was nothing for it-and this 
,vas the third point I made-but to assume that 
Haeckel had taken his filthy story (indirectly) fron1 
the book whose name he gives, the SePher Toldoth 
Jeschua, or, more accurately, the SePher Toledoth 
J eschu.'8 The sentence quoted by Haeckel, indeed, 
is not to be found word for word in any of the 
recensions of the book kno\vn to me. In Wagen- 
seil's recension it is related that Miriam, a Hebre\v 
virgin from Bethlehem, a dresser of women's hair, 
and the betrothed of a certain J ochanan, \vas 
seduced . . . by Joseph Pandira, a brave but disso- 
lute soldier of the tribe of Judah, and thus became 
the mother of J esus. 49 According to J oh. J ac. 
Huldreich's recension, Miriam, the hair-curler, was 
wedded to a certain Papus, but on the occasion of 
the Feast of Reconciliation she fled from her hus- 
band with Josephus Pandira of Nazareth, and be- 
came by him the mother of Jesus and of other sons and 
daughters. In the Jewish-German version, edited by 
Dr. Bischoff (Leipzig, 1895), the story resembles that 
of Wagenseil's recension, except that Pandira is 
described only as a cc lewd fellow," and as the son 
of a carpenter. Still, at the time of my lC Open 
Letter" I was convinced that this story from the 
Toledoth J eschu was the filthy source on \vhich 
Haeckel had relied. 
And this I maintain still. But there is one point 
I must correct. I acted imprudently-this I \\Till- 
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ingly concede to Dr. Bischoff-in simply accepting 
for the SePher Toledoth Jeschu the date (ll 13th cen- 
tury at earliest") given in the books accessible to 
me, although I neither had nor have any means of 
verifying it. 50 But my "triumphant confidence" 
did not rest at all upon the correctness of this date, 
as Dr. Bischoff might quite well have seen. 51 If 
Dr. Bischoff is right in his opinion that versions of 
the T oledoth J eschu which we still possess go back 
to the eleventh century-and on this poi!1t I trust 
his unquestionable knowledge of the subject-what 
difference does it make? I might, like Dr. Bischoff, 
have simply given II the Middle Ages "-as I did 
seven lines lower down-as the date of the SePher 
Toledoth Jeschu. My readers would then have had 
the time from about 600 A.D. onwards to choose 
from, and yet the impression which my sentence 
left would have been the same. I have never sought 
to conceal the fact that these stories go back to a 
much older original. I myself called Haeckel's 
attention to the passage in Celsus, of which he was 
unaware, and, referring to a treatise which discusses 
the connexion between this passage and a number 
of passages in the Talmud, declared my adhesion to 
the hypothesis that Celsus II is reproducing what he 
had heard from Jews of his own day." But in 
Haeckel it is not the original form with which we 
have to do. He cites, within quotation marks, a 
form of the story which, compared with the edited 
texts of the Toledoth, is secondary, for in it 
II Pandera" has become an " officer in a Calabrian 
legion." I am profoundly indebted to Dr. Bischoff 
for having informed me, in his note to Haeckel's 
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rejoinder (p. 54 f.), that this Toledoth story still 
exists as a living tradition among the Jews. For 
in that case the recension used by Haeckel's obscure 
authority-who is not Saladin-must belong to a 
period much later than the thirteenth century. 
In any case, it does not belong to "the first 
century." And that brings me to Haeckel's re- 
joinder. 
There Haeckel has given up U the apocryphal 
Gospels" as source of the Panthera story, and 
brought in Celsus instead. This undoubted improve- 
ment in his position he owes to me. He ought to 
have said-and it would have been more honourable 
to say-that I had pointed out to him the better 
way. Or was he afraid that such a confession 
would expose him to charges like those he hurls 
against Ultramontane histories when he speaks of 
"the deceits of audacious falsifications"? I do 
not so lightly call in question a man's bona fides, 
and therefore I do not charge Professor Haeckel 
with " deceit" or " audacious falsifications." But 
I do say that in adducing It the apocryphal Gospels" 
-placed by him on the same level as the canonical 
Gospels as regards date and credibility-as authority 
for the Panthera story, while he kne\v nothing of 
Celsus, he has exhibited an amount of ignorance which 
a healthy scientific conscience would have felt called 
tor silence rather than tor dognzatical expressions 01 
oPinion. 
Alongside of Celsus Haeckel now names, as positive 
sources, It contemporary and earlier passages in 
the Talmud, especially the first ccntury book Sepher 
T oldoth (not S. T. J escJzua)." The lattcr correc- 
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tion he o,ves to Dr. Bischoff. In his note (p. 53) 
Dr. Bischoff called attention to a passage from the 
l'vlischna of the Talmud (CC J ebamoth, iv. 13 Bl. 
49a") cited by Laible (Jesus Christus im Talrnud, 
Berlin, 1891, p. 31), in which even Laible thinks 
Jesus is reproached with adulterous birth. In the 
passage in question, according to Laible, a certain 
Rabbi Simeon ben Azzai, belonging to the younger 
generation of the Tannaim (90-130 A.D.), says: 
"I found in Jerusalem a book of genealogies, in which was 
written: This N.N. is the bastard of a married woman." 
In his explanatory remarks on this passage (p. 32) 
-used by Dr. Bischoff also in his learned annota- 
tions on p. 53-Laible has sought to prove that by 
the N.N. who is mentioned, none but Jesus can be 
Ineant. Dr. Bischoff accepted this suggestion (j ust 
as in the first impression of this pamphlet I accepted 
it). Then, inserting in place of cc a book of gene- 
alogies" the Hebre\v word equivalent in meaning, 
he rendered the passage as follows : 
cc I found in Jerusalem a Seþher Tholdoth, in which was written: 
This man ( = Jesus) is the bastard of a married woman." 
Now this II saved" Haeckel, at least to some 
extent. For to everyone who knows nothing of 
Hebrew and does not look closely, this fine passage 
from the Talmud would seem to cover Haeckel's 
nakedness. Haeckel had merely confused the 
SePher Toledoth with the SePher Toledoth Jeschu: 
this he had corrected; his honour as a man of science 
\vas retrieved. 
But even if the passage read as Dr. Bischoff 
renders it, and actually referred to Jesus, still this 
attempt to save Haeckel would fail. 
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A SePher Tol6doth, as Dr. Bischoff does not con- 
ceal, is nothing more than C( a register of births," 
C( a book of genealogies." Thus, if a Rabbi, wishing 
to slander Jesus as a bastard, had appealed to a 
SePher Toledoth, his action would have been almost 
exactly the same as that of a modern slanderer who, 
in a similar case, claimed to have examined the 
registrar's books; and no one would ever dream of 
imagining that a book, resembling the later SePher 
Toledoth Jeschu, was meant. Dr. Bischoff himself 
imagined nothing of the kind. And therefore it 
filled me \VÏth amazement to learn that Dr. Bischoff, 
" after interchanging letters with Professor Haeckel, 
had come to the conclusion" that Haeckel-who 
never mentions the Talmud in the pages of his book 
that deal with this subject 1-" had had this Tal- 
mudic ' SePher Tholdoth' in his mind when he wrote 
the ambiguous words that the SePher Tholdoth 
J eschua confirmed the statement of an apocryphal 
Gospel regarding Jesus' birth, and that 'this his- 
torian' relates that the centurion Josephus Pandera 
had seduced 
Iiriam," etc. (p. 53). 
To me this " conclusion" was simply astounding, 
considering that in the passage from the Talmud, as 
in the parallel passage from the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, there is not a word about Pandera; \vhile 
in his rejoinder Haeckel still clings obstinately 
to his "Calabrian officer Josephus Pandera." 
Whence comes this Calabrian officer? Haeckel 
now derives him-in his rejoinder-from Celsus. 
But Celsus mentions neither the personal name, 
" Joseph," nor his officer's rank, nor Calabria! 
Besides, at the i:ime \vhen Professor Haeckel \\Tote 


. 
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his book, Celsus was quite unknown to him, nor 
has he even yet thought him worth a single glance. 
If, when he quoted in his book the lC historical 
statement" regarding the Calabrian officer, Josephus 
Pandera, Haeckel had in his mind the passage from 
the Talmud which Dr. Bischoff has adduced, 
then-well, then he spun the rest of the story out 
of his own head, and, marvellous to relate, his story 
is exactly identical with that which is found in 
the Toledoth J eschu books. But we cannot credit 
Haeckel with such inventiveness. He must un- 
questionably have taken his cc historical state- 
ment," which was in quotation marks, word for word 
from somewhere. And that his source was not 
lC the Talmudic SePher Tholdoth" book, but- 
of course in some indirect way-a recension of the 
mediaeval Toledoth Jeschu, should now be pretty 
clear to every reader of these lines. 
At the time when I published the first edition 
of this pamphlet Dr. Bischoff's lC conclusion" to 
the contrary was utterly incomprehensible to me. 
Even at that time, too, I remarked that Dr. Bischoff 
was certainly truthful in saying that he had come 
to his conclusion not cc after a letter from Professor 
Haeckel," but lC after an interchange of letters with 
Professor Haeckel." 
Since then the whole of this fine structure, built 
up by Dr. Bischoff and Haeckel, has collapsed in 
utter ruins. A mistaken confidence in Dr. Bischoff's 
Talmudic learning prevented me from discovering 
for myself that the structure rested on an absolutely 
hollow foundation. When preparing the first edi- 
tion of this pamphlet, I had not looked up the 
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passage in the Talmud of \vhich Laible and Bischoff 
made use. I am indebted to Herr Lazarus Gold- 
schmidt, of Charlottenburg (to \vhom I had sent 
a copy of this little book by \vay of thanks for 
friendly information), for pointing out that Haeckel's 
self-defence and Bischoff's attempt to save him are 
even more baseless than I could ever have dreamed. 
\tVith the help of Herr Goldschmidt's information, 
and aided by the advice of my honoured friend and 
colleague, Dr. Kautzsch, I can now clear away 
all the obscurity which clung about this passage in 
previous editions owing to my not having traced 
the subject scientifically right up to its original 
source. 
In the first pl
ce, it is beyond question that the 
passage cited from the l\iischna (Tract. J
bamoth, 
4, IS, al. 13), says not a word about a SePher Toledotlt; 
what Laible translates (( Book of Genealogies" is 
in Hebrew Afegillat foch a sin. 52 
Further, it is at least extrelnely probable that this 
l\lischna passage contains absolutely no reference to 
Jesus. I say no more than (( extrel1zely probable," for 
personally I can pass no certain opinion on the 
point; still, I may remark that Herr Lazarus 
Goldschmidt, who is a Jew and kno\vs his Talmud, 
regards it as quite certain. The passage deals 
merely with the idea of a (( l\lamser," i.e. of a bastard 
\vho, according to Deuteronomy xxiii. 2, must be 
cast out of the congregation. Literally translated, 
the whole section runs as follo\vs : lS3 


II If any man takes again his divorced wife, or one \vho has 
performed the chaliza to him [i.e. the dra\ving off of the shoe 
enjoined in Deut. xxv. 91, or marries her near rclc.ltive aftenvards, 
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he must separate from her, and the child is a n
amset. So Rabbi 
Akiba. The [other] Rabbis say: the child is not a nta1J
ser. 
But they agree that if a man has married the next-of-kin of his 
divorced wife, the child is a mamser. What is a mamser? Every 
child born within the degrees of kinship in which marriage is 
forbidden. So Rabbi Akiba. Simeon the Temanite says: 
only a child born within those forbidden degrees of kinship, 
the transgression of which entails the punishment of extermina- 
tion. And his view is the leg a] tradition. Rabbi Joshua says: 
only a child born of those marriages of which death is the just 
desert. In confirmation of the opinion of Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi 
Simeon ben Azzai relates: I found a register of births in J erusa- 
lem in which was written, (so and so [N.N.] is the ma1nser of a 
married woman.' " 54 


Who the N.N. is, is a matter of utter indifference 
for Rabbi Simeon's reasoning; all he is concerned 
\vith is the fact that in the mCgillat jochasin of 
Jerusalem he found this N.N., who was begotten 
in adultery, described as a mamser. There is not 
the slightest suggestion that Jesus is meant. 
Now what is the history of Dr. Bischoff's plea 
and Haeckel's self-defence? In spite of the lofty 
claims to the rank of Talmudic expert which he makes 
in his note, Dr. Bischoff has not looked up the Talmud 
when attempting to "save" Haeckel. He has 
really taken the quotation from the tract Jebamoth 
out of Laible (or extracts from Laible), has trans- 
lated Laible's Book of Genealogies back into Hebrew 
(wrongly), and then "by an interchange of letters 
with Professor Haeckel, come to the conclusion that 
Haeckel had in his mind this Talmudic SePher 
ToZedoth" -a book which simply does not exist. And 
Haeckel has evidently arrived at the same conclusion, 
for in his explanation he says that the statement 
of Celsus is supported 
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II by contemporary and earlier statements of the Talmud, and 
especially by the SePher Toldoth, which belongs to the first 
century." 


I shall pass no moral judgment on such pro- 
ceedings. Not on Dr. Bischoff, for he has partially 
eXplained to me his inexcusable haste, and has 
expressed regret for his procedure. Not on Professor 
Haeckel, for I have to do not with Haeckel the man, 
but with Haeckel the scholar. Haeckel the scholar 
could hardly have exposed himself more igno- 
miniously than he has done. I t has now been 
proved to him that in writing his book he had never 
a thought of "the Talmudic SePher Toledoth." 
His authority - indirectly - was the mediaeval 
Sepher-Toledoth- J eschu. 
But now if the "historical staten1ent" about 
Jesus' birth, which Haeckel regards as the only 
trustworthy one, is derived from the Toledoth- 
J eschu book, the ridicule I cast in my " Open Letter" 
on this wonderful scientific feat was justified. Aye, 
and more than ridicule is justified, i I the J e\vish 
assertions about Jesus' birth (to be found in the 
Talmud, in the Gospel of Nicoden1us, and in Celsus 
in their older forms, and in the Sepher-Tolcdoth- 
Jeschu in a more developed shape), are nothing 
more nor less than " Jewish calumnies." Haeckel 
thinks it "scarcely a scientific method of refutation 
summarily to reject this, which is the only positive 
statement we have, as a J e\vish calumny." I must 
therefore say a few words more on this point. 
I thought I could dispose of the matter thus 
briefly because scientific scholars are at one on 
the subject. Even David Friedrich Strauss, "the 
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greatest theologian of the nineteenth century" 
(R'lddle, etc., p. 109), of whom Haeckel himself 
says (p. 110) that he has expounded far better 
than he himself could do the principal points of 
difference between" the old and the new faith"- 
even Strauss at the outset of an essay (published 
four years after his Leben Jesu) "On the names 
Panther, Pantheras, Pandera, in Jewish and patristic 
narratives of Jesus' origin," says: 55 


" The question ho,v slander-mongering Jews can have hit upon 
the idea of giving just the name above described to the man 
\vhom, according to the well-known fiction, they made the 
natural father of Jesus, and how SOlne of the Church Fathers also 
came to insert the same name (of which the Gospels know no- 
thing) in the legitimate genealogy of Jesus, seems at first thought 
to be an extremely unimportant matter-as regards the fonner 
because the Jewish slander, which collapsed of its own hollow- 
ness long ago, now needs no refutation; as regards the latter, 
because our faith in Christ rests upon better grounds than those 
of genealogy)) (p. IS). 
This consensus of expert scholars-with whom 
even Dr. Bischoff, in his note, could not but express 
his agreement (p. 54)-really settles the point. Still, 
for Haeckel's information, I will briefly subjoin the 
reasons for this unanimity. 
\Ve have in literature a three-fold tradition re- 
garding Jesus' birth: 
I. The statement that Jesus was Joseph's son. 
So the early J e\VÌsh Christians believed, at least in 
part (cf. supra, p. 20); so apparently also the 
genealogies in the original form (cf. supra, p. 20 and 
note 25) ; so said the J ews J according to the Gospel 
of Luke 56 (\vhich itself relates the Virgin-Birth); 
so also the first disciples as well as the Jews in the 
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Gospel of John 57 (in which Gospel the Virgin- 
Birth is not mentioned). 
2. The narrative of the Virgin-Birth in Matthew i. 
and Luke ii. 
3. The Jewish cc accounts "-given now in this 
form, now in that, at first vague, but later detailed- 
which assign to Jesus a dishonourable origin. 
The first-named tradition is the earliest and most 
natural; the second belongs to the latest strata of 
Biblical tradition, and its presence in the New 
Testament can be proved only in the passages 
cited; the third is evidently stilllater,58 and besides, 
is self-condemned by the multiplicity of its forms. 59 
Under these circumstances, and as nothing stands 
in the way,60 historical criticism can only decide for 
the first tradition/ 1 and regard the accounts men- 
tioned in the third place as simply Jewish calumnies. 
In judging otherwise Haeckel has not only given 
abundant proofs of his ignorance; he has also 
associated himself with those filthy Jewish slander- 
11
ongers \vhom all Jews of good education and 
position unite vvith Christians to condemn. 62 
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THIS brings me to the last point "vith which I have 
to deal. 
Ignorance is no crime. It only becomes wrong 
vv"hen it presumes to judge where it is incompetent 
to judge. And \vhen it states its baseless judg- 
ments in a form which would merit severe censure 
even if its grounds were good, it becomes desPicable. 
J"his is the position of Professor H aeckel. A fe\v 
passages in proof will suffice. 
In continuation of the story, cited in n1Y " Open 
Letter " [and reproduced freely by Haeckel from 
Saladin, p. 172], regarding the selection of the 
canonical Gospels at the Synod of Nicaea, Haeckel 
writes (p. III) : 
" If any modern ( unbeliever' finds this story of the ( leap of 
the sacred books' incredible, we must remind him that it is just 
as credible as the table-turning and spirit-rapping that are 
believed to take place to-day by millions of educated people ; 
and that hundreds of millions of Christians. believe just as 
implicitly in their personal immortality, their ( resurrection from 
the dead,' and the Trinity of God-dogmas that contradict pure 
reason no more and no less than that miraculous bound of the 
Gospel manuscripts." 
This is not the language of science! A writer 
of scientific dignity and really fine culture would 
at least have remembered that, among others, the 
great philosopher, Immanuel Kant (from whom 
54 
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Haeckel borrows here the idea of " pure reason "- 
or at least the terminology), was a devoted champion 
of the belief in immortality, and, recalling Hegel 
(to mention no more), 'would have spoken otherwise 
of the dogma of the Trinity. The man who places 
theS"e beliefs on the same l
vel as the acceptance of 
a legend which Saladin's ignorance had represented 
as good tradition, or as the superstition of table- 
turning, uses the language, not of science, but 
of "Hyde Park" philosophy à la Colonel Ingersoll, 
with its "advanced," but uneducated, thought, 
and its stock-in-trade of pointless wit. 
A second example. On p. 116, immediately after 
retailing the Panthera story, Haeckel says: 
" Naturally these historical details are carefully avoided by the 
official theologian, because they assort badly with the traditional 
myth, and lift the veil from its mystery in a very simple and 
na tural fashion." 
In substance nothing could be less scientific. For 
the Panthera story has been seriously investigated 
by a whole series of " official theologians." 63 And 
in lorn'l it is an abominable insinuation. To fling 
about utterly groundless personal insinuations is 
not the proper method of scientific discussion. 
H aeckel' s language is sin'lþly that 01 a fanatical and 
unscrupulous agitator. 
Lastly, let me quote four consecutive instances of 
the disgusting character of the language in \vhich 
Haeckel has indulged in Chapter xvii. of his book: 
P. 375 (Germ. original). "Accordingly this singular God 
must have stood in the most intimate relations both to mother 
and daughter; he must indeed have been his own father-in-Ia\v " 
(Saladin). [This sentence, as noted above (p. 38), has been 
omitted by the English translator.] 
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P. 377 (Germ.). (( More in detail Luke narrates (chap. i. 
26.-38) the' Annunciation to Mary' by the Archangel 64 Gabriel 
in the words, 'the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee,' to which Mary 
answers, 'Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word.' It is well known that this visit of the 
Angel Gabriel and his Annunciation has been chosen by many 
famous painters as the subject of interesting pictures. On this 
Svoboda 65 says, 'The archangel speaks here with a frankness 
which painting happily could not reproduce. In this case too 
we have prosaic Biblical materials ennobled by constructive art. 
It is true there have been painters whose representations showed 
that they quite understood the archangel's embryological 
observations.' " [Also omitted from the English translation.] 
"Whenever a king's unwedded daughter, or some other maid 
of high degree, gave birth to a child, the father was always 
pronounced to be a god, or a demi-god; in the Christian case 
it was the mysterious' Holy Ghost' " (p.II6). 
"Other details given about Miriam (the Hebrew name for 
Mary)-[given i.e. by the chronicler, who curtly narrates 'thè 
remarkable storyof Josephus Pandera'] are far from being to the 
credit of the' Queen of Heaven' " (p. II6). 
The first quotation I have not found in Saladin, 
but it certainly has the genuine" odour." In the 
second quotation also Haeckel is reproducing the 
words of another. But the last two quotations 
and several statements of a similar nature from 
pp. 115-117 show that he has been a ready scholar. 
This is not the language of science! It is the 
language 01 a reporter for the yellow press) who seasons 
his copy with the Piquant sPice of lubricity. 
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WITH this I have done. Anyone who has read these 
pages with intelligent interest will admit, I think, 
that at no poin
 have I either disputed with Professor 
Haeckel regarding the personal convictions of Christian 
faith, or made such convictions the basis of my argu- 
ment. From my heart I say with the Apostles, 
" I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ" (Rom. i. 
16); and for me, too, this Gospel of Christ means 
"the foolishness of preaching" which has the 
crucified and risen Saviour for its theme (cf. I Cor. i. 
21). But it was my sacred duty to confine myself 
in the foregoing pages to things with \vhich my 
Christian faith has nothing to do. I was quite well 
aware, before ever Haeckel wrote his book, that my 
"standpoint" in regard to the Riddle of the Universe 
was different from his. But out of respect for a 
brother professor I did not as yet consider it my 
duty, in my "Open Letter," to assert plainly that 
Haeckel likewise occupies a different scientific 
standpoint from me-viz., that on the question, 
what constitutes the work, the method, and 
the conscience of a true man of science he 
had other views than I, whose standpoint, I 
Inake bold to claim, is simply that of the universal 
tradition of scholars. Now, ho\vever, I believe 
57 
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myself not only to have asserted, but to have 
proved, that in the chapter of his book which I have 
examined, Professor Haeckel, by his use of the most 
shamelessly vile literature, by his dogmatical judg- 
ments, coupled with the most disgraceful ignorance, 
and by a tone which is utterly discreditable in 
scientific discussion or anywhere else, has shown 
that he does not possess cc a healthy scientific con- 
science." 
I intentionally refrain from any remarks what- 
soever on the worth of Haeckel's book for natural 
science, a subject on which I am not competent to 
judge. What is to be thought of its philosophical 
value, a matter on which I can better form an opinion, 
has lately been shown by another writer. 67 But I 
need not allude at all to these aspects of the case. 
The 17th chapter of his book, taken by itself, is 
enough to prove that Professor Haeckel is destitute 
of the knowledge, the feeling, and the conscience 
needful for the discussion of the highest questions 
which have stirred the mind of man. 
These are hard words. Indeed, all I have said 
has been cc insulting" to Professor Haeckel-in the 
sense explained on p. 5 and p. 22, and it is meant 
to be so. I have written thus strongly, and, in 
addition, italicized the insulting words, in order that 
Professor Haeckel may not suppose that he can 
back out of this affair under cover of a new re- 
joinder, full of fine words about theological and 
" scientific" views of the world. What I have been 
attacking is not Professor Haeckel's cc standpoint," 
not his" view of the world," but his honour as a man 
of scieru;e; and I have attacked it so strongly that 
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any court of law would certainly a,vard my colleague 
of J ena heavy damages against me, had I not at the 
same time brought proof positive of my assertions. 
I do not refer to courts of law in order to drag a 
scientific controversy before the judges of the land. 6 '" 
I should be very glad if Professor Haeckel \vere to 
attempt a scientific self-defence; for that also I should 
be under the necessity of demolishing, and the task 
I should not decline. But I should not be displeased 
if Professor Haeckel were to raise an action against 
me, for then the daily press would have to take 
cognizance of the matter, while, as things are at 
present, I fear that many newspapers, even of those 
to which copies are sent for review, will take refuge 
in silence (cf. above, p. 29). Still, let me emphasize 
the fact-I do not refer to courts of law, nor have I 
written so strongly) in order to provoke an action for 
libel. I have already pointed out that I can only 
claim the protection of 
 193 of the Criminal Code 
as against 
 185,68 by proving the truth of the charges 
I have made. This surely will be sufficient to show 
Professor Haeckel and my readers that I have run 
the risks deliberately. I should have thought myself 
a coward had I rested content with such expressions 
of criticism as would have been permissible even 
though I had been in the wrong as to the facts. 
On this view no fair-minded reader \vill resent the 
tone of my criticism. Only by assuming that tone 
have I gained the right to say: If Professor Haeckel 
has no choice but to bear my invective silently, by 
that very fact he passes sentence on hin1self as (( a 
man of science," at least so far as his Riddle 01 the 
Universe is concerned. 



APPENDIX I 
THE AUTHOR'S OPEN LETTER TO 
PROFESSOR HAECKEL, 


PUBLISHED IN THE Christliche Welt OF Nov. 9, 1899. 
HALLE, a/S., 
2S October, 1899. 


HONOURED COLLEAGUE, 
This mode of address, used towards you by an 
(( official" representative of Christian Theology, does 
not sound like a captatio benevolentiae. On the 
contrary, it cannot but remind you painfully of the 
fact that the representatives of scientific theology 
at our Universities are still officially regarded as 
equally representative of (( Science" with jurists, 
medical men, philosophers, or even naturalists 
themselves. And yet it is as a captatio benevolentiae 
that it is meant. Though your wishes, if realized, 
would speedily eliminate the "relics of the Middle 
Ages" still to be found in our University arrange- 
ments, yet I hope that as a matter of social courtesy 
you will not decline to recognize the relations which 
actually exist. Accordingly, I count on your giving 
a hearing even to a theological "colleague," who 
ventures to interrogate you in the interests of 
" objective truth." 
The request has been addressed to me, and that- 
60 
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do not be horrified !-by a non-theological colleague, 
that I should publicly refute certain monstrous 
assertions in regard to the history of Christianity 
made by you in your latest book (The Riddle of the 
Universe: Popular Studies in Monistic Philosophy, 
Bonn, 1899). Now I am quite well a\vare that in 
general it is better not to take the errors of a dilet- 
tante too seriously. But this is the wisest policy 
only when it is on a corpus vile that the dilettante's 
feats have been performed, and when the reputation 
of the writer who has fallen into such errors is not 
great enough to lead his readers into the danger of 
supposing it impossible for him to be guilty of gross 
ignorance. I t is for this reason that I cannot decline 
the request to deal with your book. And yet hO\\1 
can I comply with it? If I \vere to write a critical 
article on what you have said about " Science and 
Christianity" in your xvii. chapter, I fear my pen 
would run away with me, and who can tell to what 
lengths it might go against my will! The method 
of reply I have adopted, viz., an "Open Letter," 
will keep me in mind of the obligations of courtesy 
against \vhich I must not offend. The respectful 
consideration usually shown to a brother Professor 
you yourself \vill desire as little as you have extended 
it to others, but I trust that you \vill gratefully recog- 
nize that I have duly considered the interests of the 
freedom of scientific thought. 
I t is far from my intention here to take up, in their 
entirety, the vast number of scientifically baseless 
assertions you have made in the chapter referred to. 
Still less do I think of touching on the COlnments 
with which your assertions are accompanied; as for 


. 
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many of them, I pity the readers to whom they give 
pleasure. I will only select two specially important 
particulars, as to which you will, I hope, be obliged 
to confess that you have been the victim of deplorable 
credulity, and that the authorities you have trusted 
would justly receive the prize for malignity and 
ignorance. On p. 360 (Eng. Tr. p. 110) you say: 


" As to the four canonical Gospels, we now know that they 
were selected from a host of contradictory and forged manu- 
scripts of the first three centuries by the 318 bishops who assem- 
bled at the Council of Nicaea in 327. The entire list of Gospels 
numbered forty; the canonical list contains four. As the con- 
tending and mutually abusive bishops could not agree about the 
choice they determined (according to the Synodicon of Pappus) 
to leave the selection to a miracle. They put all the books 
together underneath the altar, and prayed that the apocryphal 
books, of human origin, might remain there, and the genuine, 
inspired books might be miraculously placed on the table of the 
Lord. And tha t, says tradition, reall y occurred. The three 
synoptic Gospels (l\fatthew, l\fark and Luke-all written after 
them, not by them, at the beginning of the second century) and 
the very different fourth Gospel (ostensibly' after' John, written 
about the middle of the second century) leaped on the table, 
and were thenceforth recognized as the inspired (with their 
thousand mutual contradictions) foundations of Christian 
doctrine" ( compare Saladin). 


I have not (( compared" the work of Saladin (Stew- 
art Ross), J ehovas gesammelte Werke. Eine kritische 
U ntersuchung des jüdisch-christlichen Religions- 
gebäudes auf Grund der Bibelforschung. Zürich 
(Leipzig, Fleischer), 1896. [Compare for the title of 
the English original, supra, p. 6. Translator.] 
OUf University Library has not considered it 
necessary to procure the book, and you could 
not expect that for the sake of this letter I should 
have to buy it as \vell as de Régla (see below). 
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For one reason, however, I do regret my lack of 
acquaintance with his work, for I cannot make out 
whether the date you give for the Council of Nicaea 
is to be attributed to the ignorance of Mr. Stewart 
Ross or to an unlucky misprint. Following the old 
rule In dubio mitius, I will suppose that your 1\IS. 
contained the date 325, as given in every school- 
book. I may presume that your authority is really 
responsible for the rest. Still, as in your preface, 
you emphasize your own "honourable and con- 
scientious work," you ought not to take it amiss 
if I address to you in person my polemic against the 
authority you have followed. 
You cite "the Synodicon of Pappus." 'Vas 
Pappus a Church Father? I do not know him. 
\Ve possess a Synodicon, which gives some brief 
information about the Synods up to the time (in- 
clusive) of Photius (877). Can you have used a 
work like this, which hardly plays any part in the 
history of the Synods, as a source for the Nicene 
Council of 325? I should not believe it, out of 
respect for your sense for critical history, were it not 
that the first editor of the Synodicon \vas a Stras- 
burg theologian, Johannes Pappus (160r), and that 
this Synodicon does contain a story \vhich reminds 
one of the narrative you have given us. After 
mentioning the decisions of the Nicene Council 
against Arius and Sabellius, the Synodicon relates 
(c. 34, ed. Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. graeca, xii. 371) : 


" It [i.e. the Synod] distinguished between the writings belong- 
ing to the [New] Testament, and those ,,'hich are apocryphal, 
in the following way. Being assen1bled in the house of God, 
they laid them on the floor at the Holy Table [the Altar] and 
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prayed, entreating the Lord that the inspired writings might be 
found upon it [viz. the Table], but the spurious beneath it. And 
so it happened." 


You see, there is not a word here about the Gos- 
pels. The number of the Gospels, as four, was re- 
garded by Irenaeus of Lyons, so early as 185, as just 
as fixed as the four quarters of heaven (Irenaeus, 
adv. Haer. 3, II, 8, ed. Massuet), and his somewhat 
later contemporaries Tertullian in Africa and Clement 
of Alexandria give expression to similar views. 
In Syria alone, instead of the " Gospel of the separate 
wri ters " there was in official use until wi thin the 
fourth century a Gospel Harmony, the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. But the very name of the Diatessaron, 
which came into existence about 180, in itself points 
back to the four Gospels. The statement you have 
made, on the supposed authority of the Synodicon, 
therefore, is not only destitute of foundation in the 
original source, but is in itself absolutely incredible. 
And it is no better with what the Synodicon really 
says. We have good contemporary records for the 
history of the fourth century, and we are nowhere 
told in them that the Nicene Council took to do with 
the fixing of the Canon. A remark in Jerome 
(Praef. in Judith, ed. Migne, x. 39), which possi- 
bly might be interpreted in this sense, really says 
something quite different. The account which the 
Synodicon gives therefore-quite apart from the 
absurd modus procedendi-is incredible; and its story 
of how the apocryphal books were weeded out, 
while edifying to a later day, only confirms the 
legendary character of the narrative. If you should 
feel surprise that the late author of the Synodicon 
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should offer us a story which has no foundation 
in real fact, you may solve the puzzle by comparing 
your own account with that of the Synodicon. If, 
in the enlightened nineteenth century, a professor 
of natural science, in consequence of his uncritical 
dependence on unknown intermediaries, could find 
a narrative expanding in his hands in so interesting 
a fashion, is it so very surprising that similar human 
frailties should have overtaken a less educated 
person in the ninth century? 
Your statements regarding the apocryphal Gos- 
pels have acted only as a rotten spring-board, to land 
you in a second, and far more monstrous, assertion.* 
On p. 379 (E.I T. 116) you write-as I have said, 
I refrain from touching on the unedifying comments 
with \vhich you accompany your assertion:- 


"As we have already related, the four canonical gospels 
which are regarded as the only genuine ones by the Christian 
Church, and adopted as the foundation of faith, were deliberately 
chosen from a much larger number of Gospels, the details of 
which contradict each other sometimes just as freely as the 
legends of the other four. The fathers of the Church enumerate 
from forty to fifty of these spurious or apocryphal gospels; some 
of them are written both in Greek and Latin-for instance, the 
Gospel of James, of Thomas, of Kicodemus, and so forth. The 
details which these apocryphal gospels give of the life of Christ, 
especially with regard to his birth and childhood, have just as 
much (or, on the \vhole, just as little) claim to historical validity 
as the four canonical gospels, so-called 'genuine.' Now, we 
find in one of these apocryphal gospels an historical statement, 
confirmed, moreover, in the SePher Toldoth J eschua, \vhich 
probably furnishes the simple and natural solution of the' worId- 


* At this point Professor Loofs' letter enters on discussions 
which we are most reluctant to lay upon the table of the Christian 
family. For the fact that we are compelled to do so, Professor 
Haeckel must be held responsible. [Editor, Christliche Welt.] 
5 
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riddle' of the superna tural conception and birth of Christ. 
The author curtly gives us in one sentence the remarkable tale 
which contains this solution: 'Josephus Pandera, the Roman 
officer of a Calabrian legion which was in J udaea, seduced Miriam 
of Bethlehem, and became the father of Jesus.' " 


As to this paragraph, I will not pause to comment 
on the " from forty to fifty gospels enumerated by the 
Church Fathers," though it is amusing to observe 
how modern "enumerations," which add together 
the scattered notices of early writers, are promoted 
to be " enumerations by the Church Fathers." To me 
the point of main importance is what you say about 
the birth of Jesus. I surmised that your authority 
\vas the book you had used, written by Paul de 
Régla (Dr. P. A. Desjardin), Jesus von Nazareth VOl1t 
wissenschaftlichen, geschichtlichen, und gesellschaft- 
lichen StandPunkt. Aus de1n Französischen. Leipzig, 
1894. [ Jesus of Nazareth, from the scientific, his- 
torical, and social point of view]. For I knew from 
a review that this French surgeon, who hails in Jesus 
a brother-expert in magnetic therapeutics, also 
regards Him as " the child of a secret amour," (( or 
the offspring of an act which modern society declares 
a crime" (p. 47). But the only result of the five 
shillings I wasted on the book was to assure me that 
de Régla cannot be made your excuse. I feel no 
inclination to pursue any further" studies in sources" 
in order to trace the origin of your discoveries. 
Nor is it necessary. You will admit that every true 
scholar must accept responsibility for his assertions, 
even when he makes use of other people's results. 
And therefore I address myself directly to yourself. 
In what" apocryphal Gospel," honoured colleague, 
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have you found the "historical statement" on 
vlhich you place so high a value? Up to the present 
moment there is no apocryphal Gospel known which 
contains any such statement. If you have dis- 
covered it in the course of your profound researches, 
pray do not \vithhold it from the scientific world! 
Make it public, and then the " official theologians" 
will not fail to devote their special attention to 
" these historical details," regarding which, it can- 
not be denied, they have hitherto preserved a 
" most careful silence" (Haeckel, E.T. p. 116). Or can 
it be that your" honourable and conscientious work" 
really consisted in your uncritically accepting the 
statements of some ignoramus whose name I cannot 
discover? However much to be deplored, this last 
supposition is unavoidable. For on p. 379 (E. T. 
p. 116) you describe the" Panthera story" as being 
given by "the apocryphal Gospels," and therefore the 
first supposition is impossible, for "the apocryphal 
Gospels," the majority of which at least we know, 
simply do not contain the story in question. It is 
very disappointing to find so eminent a scholar 
convicted of such a lack of independence, though 
there is no denying that this dependence on others 
of itself goes far to expiate, because to excuse, his 
fa ul t. 
In the light of what has just been proved, I refrain 
in what follows from challenging you to justify your 
assertions. But I must prove still more convincingly 
my assertion that your authority, or the writer 
from whom he has copied, is as malicious as he is 
ignorant. Here is the proof. 
In " one of the apocryphal Gospels," the so-called 
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Gospel of Nicodemus, it is stated that the Jews, 
before Pilate's judgment-seat, made the charge 
against Jesus that He was the child of sin (" Thou 
wast begotten in sin," cap. 2, Tischendorf, Evang. 
apocr. ed. alt. p. 291). This Gospel, I may remark 
in passing, presupposes the Gospel of John, and dates 
in Tischendorf's opinion from the second, but in the 
opinion of Lipsius from the fourth century. Accord- 
ing to its accounts then, the charge made against 
Jesus, a charge which would apparently point to an 
illegitimate connexion between Joseph and Mary, 
and which we do not find proved in the context, was 
refuted by other Jews present. Still, we have here 
a passage in "an apocryphal Gospel" in which 
the idea that Jesus' birth was dishonourable can be 
found, even though enclosed in the husk of an apolo- 
getic narrative. Consequently, however little re- 
semblance this passage has to the C( Panthera 
story," we must suppose that it is the basis of your 
authority's fabulous statements about the (C Pan- 
thera story" being found in an " apocryphal Gospe1." 
If this be so, it is clear that the malignity of your 
authority is as great as his unprincipled careless- 
ness. Or should we accept for him too the excuse 
which may be admitted in your case, that he was 
speaking of things of which he knew nothing, and of 
which he had only gathered a distorted impression 
through uncertain media of tradition? It may be 
so. In that case he will only have to bear the 
reproach of having come forward with such arrogant 
assurance that he succeeded in ensnaring even a 
university professor in his error. The initial source 
of the villainy will then be his literary father or 
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grandfather, or-since the lines of literary descent, 
too, are sometimes very long-some ancestor still 
more remote. 
Whoever the true culprit may have been, in any 
case he was an evil-minded man and a Jew to the 
backbone. This will be somewhat depressing to your 
Aryan self-consciousness: for on p. 379 (E. T. p. 116) 
you avow your conviction that the Semitic race is in- 
ferior to the Aryan. But we have no choice but to 
accept the fact. You tell us-and what has just been 
said proves that this further assertion must have 
been derived either from your authority, or from that 
literary ancestor who is really to blame-that the 
(L historical statement" about Panthera is "con- 
firmed" by the SePher Toldoth J eschua. As a matter 
of fact this book does contain at full length the story 
you tell, though not in the same words (Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judentum, 1700 I, 105 f.). But what is 
this Sepher Toldoth J eschua? Last century Voltaire 
gave a.glaring indication of his blind hatred against 
the Church of the Jesuits by representing this book 
as older than the Gospels. It has, however, long 
since been proved that the Sepher Toldoth J eschua 
(" the Book of the Origins of Jesus") is a Jewish 
lampoon of the thirteenth century; and at the present 
day none but a stubborn, narrow-minded Jew could 
reject the conclusion. Thus the opinion that a book 
like this could" confirm" our knowledge of an event 
in the first century can be held only by one who 
regards all other nations as inferior to the Semitic- 
in other \vords by one who is a Jew to the backbone. 
You will be horrified to think that you have been 
misled into citing a book \vhich belongs to the l\Iiddle 
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Ages as an authority for the first century. To calm 
your dismay, I will add one detail, of which your 
authority was ignorant-presupposing that your 
failure to mention it was not an oversight. The 
story of u Pan'dera," or, more accurately, "Pan- 
theras," is really older. I t is to be found, in a sim- 
pler form, in the oldest heathen assailant of Chris- 
tIanity, Celsus the Platonist (circa 180), known 
to us from Origen's reply. In his book against 
Celsus, i. 32, Origen says: 
U But we will come back to what Celsus makes the Jews say. 
I t is that the mother of Jesus was divorced by the carpenter 
who had married her, because she was convicted of adultery, 
and had borne a child to a certain soldier named Pantheras." 


We are not to suppose that Celsus made this up 
out of his own head. Even the u official theology" 
(which has all along been investigating the origin of 
these fabrications, cf. G. Rösch, Die J esusmythen 
des ] udenthums in the Studien und Kritiken, 1873, 
pp. 77-115) assumes that Celsus is here reproducing 
what he had heard from Jews of his own day. Thus 
the outcome of your u honourable and conscientious 
work," though you never dreamt of it, really goes 
back to Jewish slanders of the second century. 
It will be admitted by all who know anything of 
the methods of historical research, that J e\vish 
slanders of the second century, which presuppose 
Matt. i. and Luke ii., cannot be trustworthy sources. 
I know that historical research is not at all in your 
line; you always speak of nature alone, without 
mentioning history, as the source of valid knowledge. 
StIll, I have sufficient confidence in a scholar's ability 
to put himself into sympathy \vith an unfamiliar 
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subject as to believe that you \vill now admit the 
r"ghts of scientific criticism in this matter. The 
question between us is not that of the historicity of 
Luke ii. and l\latt. i.; this I would expressly em- 
phasize. If you are interested to know my views on 
that point I beg you to turn up and read the Real- 
Encyclopädie tür protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
3 Auff. Bd. iv. p. 19. The question bet\veen us is 
rather whether a healthy scientific conscience can 
allow the historicity of these narratives to be assailed 
by arguments which-to say nothing of their tone, 
which is certainly singular in a man of education, 
and shows no respect for the religious susceptibilities 
of other people-betray an entire lack of sympathy 
with the scientific spirit, and rather resemble the 
braggadocio of a Cockney sportsman, or the heroics 
of a Don Quixote. 
I t would be a sincere pleasure to me should your 
conscience as a man of science compel you to acknov\"- 
ledge publicly that, in writing the passages in ques- 
tion, you were the victim of dependence on mistaken 
cc authorities." 
But if this is more than you can bring yourself 
to confess, I shall be content that through this 
C C Open Letter" it will be made clear to others at 
least that in the chapter of your book under revie\v 
you have been very far from giving the results of 
scientific work. 
Everyone to whom this is clear \vill be convinced 
of one thing. He may think as he will on the ques- 
tion \vhether a University should properly include a 
theological faculty. But he \vill be convinced that 
so long as members of other faculties require, so 
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notoriously as you do, to be corrected from the theo- 
logical side in the interests of U objective truth," its 
presence cannot be dispensed with. Therefore, at 
the close of my letter, I remind you once again of 
the bonds of colleagueship existing between us, and 
subscribe myself, honoured colleague, 
Your respectful and obedient servant, 
DR. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, 
Professor of Church History. 



APPENDIX II 
PROFESSOR HAECKEL'S REJOINDER, 
PUBLISHED IN THE Z eitschrilt lür wissen- 
schaftliche Kritik und Anti-kritik (I ]AHRGANG, 
No.2) OF JANUARY 6, 1900, TOGETHER 
WITH THE SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY 
THE EDITOR OF THE Zeitschrilt, 
DR. ERICH BISCHOFF 
DR. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Professor of Church History 
in Halle, ajS., has published, in No. 45 of the Christ- 
liche Welt, an " Open Letter" addressed to me, in 
which my recent book, The Riddle 01 the Universe- 
especially the seventeenth chapter, on "Science 
and Christianity"-is subjected to sharp criticism. 
For a complete reply to this" Open Letter" I have 
neither time nor inclination; nor would anything 
of the kind lead to a mutual understanding, for our 
scientific standpoints are profoundly and funda- 
mentally different. As a Christian theologian, Pro- 
fessor Loofs is still entangled in the naïve belief in 
miracles characteristic of the l\Iiddle Ages, and in 
particular for the conception of Christ he accepts a 
supernatural antecedent, the "overshadowing by 
the Holy Ghost." I, on the contrary, as an empirical 
student of nature, am compelled-like all natural 
scientists of the present day-to reject all 1niracle, 
and seek to explain every phenon1enon by its natural 
73 
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causes. Conseqpently, even as regards the concep- 
tion of Christ, I must ask who the father was that 
brought about conception in the case of the U Virgin 
Mary." 
The Roman Church early affirmed the dogma 
that Mary conceived and gave birth to Jesus without 
the co-operation of a male, and without violation of 
her virginity, while a section of modern Protestants 
(e.g. the" Evangelical Alliance ") has also laid the 
greatest stress on this point. Modern philosophy 
has therefore been forced to fight this superstition. 
I t can discuss so important a question only from 
the settled standpoint of the modern physiology of 
procreation, and is therefore compelled to search for 
the real father of Jesus. As his later stepfather, 
Joseph the carpenter, is excluded by the testimony 
of the canonical Gospels themselves, there remains 
as the solitary source of information the statement 
of Celsus the Platonist (in the second century, A.D.), 
which is confirmed by contemporary and earlier 
notices in the Talmud, especially by the SePher Tol- 
doth (not SePher Toldoth Jeschua), belonging to the 
first century. According to Celsus the true father 
of Jesus was the Roman officer Josephus Pandera 
(or Pantheros), the lieutenant of a Calabrian legion 
which was then in J udaea (cf. p. 116 of my Riddle, 
etc.). 
Professor Loofs summarily dis111isses this, the 
sole positive statement, as an incredible "J ewish 
slander" -hardly a scientific refutation! Similarly, 
he considers it unnecessary to acquaint himself with 
the remarkable work of the learned and acute Eng- 
lish theologian Saladin (Stewart Ross), "J ehovas 
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gesammelte Werke (Leipzig, Fleischer, r896). [Eng- 
lish title-God and His Book, etc.] As I myself 
build for the most part on this source, I must refer 
the reader to the book itself for further details. 
ERNST HAECKEL. 


J en a, Decel1zber 8, 1899. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


BEFORE entering upon the controverted question 
which is raised in the explanation just given, and is 
in dispute between the two scholars named above, 
I must put my readers in possession of the chief 
points in Professor Loofs' cc Open Letter.." A 
peculiarly unlucky star has presided over the publi- 
cation of this letter. Quite apart from the fact that 
the style of address which the writer has adopted, 
viz. a personal harangue with his opponent à la 
Lessing-interpersed with phrases like cc Do not be 
. horrified," and other small quips and jests, as for 
example that about cc literary lines of descent," 
etc.-does not seem to me quite in place. 
I. The organ he has selected for the publication 
of the "Letter," viz. a cc family journal" like the 
Christliche Welt, is the most unsuitable that could 
be conceived for leading a scientific proof against 
an opponent. A journal which, when" compelled" 
to deal with a subject which is "all too human" 
must, consistently with its whole character, offer 
its humble apologies at " the table of the Christian 
family," a journal, too, which has sometimes fallen 
into gross confusion of ideas when dealing with 
such subjects, as I know to my cost,69 is utterly unfit 
for perfectly frank scientific discussions, when what 
is wanted is not clever jesting, but serious debate. 
76 
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2. It is not quite seemly, in a scientific polemic, 
that Professor Loofs should reproach the author 
for having made him cc waste" five shillings in pro- 
curing a certain book, all because Professor Gerhard,69 
\vho is a specialist in Talmudic study, did not get the 
book for the University Library in Halle. It is 
unfitting, too, that Professor Loofs should waste 
seven lines on the harmless misprint 327, and other 
ten on the expression cc the Synodicon of Pappus" 
(instead of the Synodicon, ed. Pappus), though in 
the same way we speak quite freely of cc the Greek 
New Testament of Erasmus," and" the Psalterium 
Quintuplex of Le Fèbre d'Estaples," or "the 
Tholdoth J eschua of Wagenseil," or "the General 
Encyclopaedia of Meyer," and yet no one thinks it 
necessary to make learned remarks on the signifi- 
cance of the preposition cc of" as denoting the 
editor. 
3. Furthermore, Professor Loofs' attempted proof 
that in the story from the Synodicon "there is not 
a word about the Gospels," is a failure. According 
to the Synodicon, all the writings whose can
nicity 
was to be tested were laid on the ground at the 
altar, and after prayer had been offered, those 
writings which are now canonical were found lying 
on the altar, and the spurious underneath it. All the 
canonical writings are mentioned here; and there- 
fore we must assume that out of the Gospels '\vhich 
were to be tested, there leaped up the lour which 
we now possess, and out of the apostolic Epistles 
those which are now recognized as genuine. So 
that the Gospels are mentioned, along with other 
Biblical writings. 
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4. I intentionally say, (( other Biblical writings." 
For the (( remark" cited by Loofs from Jerome 
(Praef. in librum Judith) not only (( certainly 
might," but must, at least as Jerome meant it, be 
interpreted in the sense (( that the Nicene Council 
took to do with the fixing of the Canon." In the 
very same passage Jerome says that, while the 
U auctoritas " of the Book of Judith was considered 
"minus idonea ad roboranda ilIa quae in con- 
tentionem veniunt," still (he proceeds) he had in- 
cluded it in his translation, (( quia hunc librum 
Synodus Nicaena in numero sanctarum ScriPturarum 
legztur computasse." How these words can mean 
" something quite different" from that the Nicene 
Council inserted the Book of Judith in the Canon, 
I do not understand. As to the number of the 
Gospels having been fixed at four, as is alleged, (, so 
early as 185," one need only remind a Professor of 
Church History of the (( Gospel of the Hebrews," 
to make him realize how audacious it is to assert 
that only four Gospels were "fixed" at this date. 
Even Jerome, in his Praefatio in Evangelistas ad 
Damas2tm, feels that he must give reasons why his 
"praefatiuncula pollicetur quattuor tantum Evan- 
gelia" ; and in the Catalogus scriPtorum Ecclesias- 
ticorum he appeals not only to canonical books of 
the New Testament, but also to the (( Evangelium 
quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos et a 
1ne nuper translatum est, quo et Origenes saepe utitur." 
If therefore, even alter the Nicene Council, the num- 
ber of the Gospels as four was not yet so universally 
" fixed" as Loafs would make out from particular 
" remarks" in Irenaeus, etc., the Nicene Council 
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was quite in a position to deal also with the canonicity 
of the Gospels, and to endeavour to fix it. 
S. I come now to the chief point in dispute 
between Haeckel and Loofs, the historical truth 
regarding the birth of Jesus. I may without pre- 
sumption claim the right to pronounce an opinion on 
this subject, as well as on the vie\vs of the two 
disputants, for I know the Biblical, patristic, and 
Talmudic sources in the original, and, above all, 
with my honoured collaborateur, Professor I{rauss, 
I am the only modern expert in the J e\vish T oldoth- 
Jeschu literature, whether edited or unedited. No\v, 
in my judgment, Professor Haeckel is wrong in 
thinking that the paternity of Joseph" is excluded 
by the testimony of the canonical Gospels theríl- 
selves." If the miraculous be eliminated from 
Matthew, there remains the following: I\Iary and 
Joseph were betrothed, and as such enjoyed marital 
rights and duties. According to Jewish custom 
betrothal might take place by a simple declaration, 
or even simply by a carnal act (Kidduschin, za, 6a). 
Still, this method of betrothal, which was often 
revealed only by the advance of pregnancy, was 
frequently punished by the Rabbis with scourging 
(ibid. Izb), as they sanctioned intercourse only after 
the betrothal had received the religious benediction 
(Kallah ad init.). Now Joseph, according to J\lat- 
thew's representation, is a "Dikaios" (Zaddiq, a 
strict observer of the law), who, in order to escape 
"Church discipline" for their informal betrothal 
and its consequences, prefers to separate secretly 
from his betrothed, but is restrained from doing so 
by the dream. Nor is there anything in Luke 


. 
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(if we put aside the supernatural) to prevent our 
supposing that, after the annunciation by the angel, 
perhaps as a result of the impression it produced 
(i.e. between i. 38 and 39), intercourse which, as 
explained above, was perfectly legitimate, took 
place between Mary and her betrothed. Even on 
this "human" interpretation, abundant room is 
left for the action of the Holy Ghost, especially in 
relation to Mary's permanent virginity 01 soul, which 
is of such importance. Strange as this irregularity 
in Joseph's marriage may appear to Western habits 
of thought, Jewish enemies could find no fault with 
the birth of Jesus as a result of such intercourse. 
To declare Jesus' birth illegitimate, they would 
have to impute adultery to Mary, whom they con- 
sistently regard as either the wedded wife or, what 
is precisely equivalent, the betrothed of Joseph. 
This is done in the assertion of Simon ben Azzai 
(about 100 A.D.) reproduced in the Talmud (J'vam- 
oth, iv. 13==fol. 49a), in which Simon appeals to 
a SePher Tholdoth (Register of Births), which he 
professes to have seen in Jerusalem. "Simon ben 
Azzai said, I found in Jerusalem a Sepher Tholdoth 
in which ,vas written, That man (==J esus) is the 
bastard 01 a married woman." Genealogical collec- 
tions of documents of this kind were important 
for furnishing evidence of qualification for the 
priestly status, etc., and "were provided with all 
kinds of details more or less closely connected there- 
,vith" (cf. Laible, Jesus Christus im Talmud, p. 31). 
Herod I, probably to obliterate the traces of his 
humble birth and to break the ancestral pride of 
the Jews (Hamburger, Real-Ene. f. Bib. u. Talm., 
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ii. 294), is said to have destroyed all such registers 
existing in his time (Eusebius, H.E. I, 7, 5; cf. 
Talmud, P'sachim, 6zb). Now, as Herod died in 
44 A.D., Ben Azzai evidently means to represent 
the SePher Tholdoth found by him as one which 
had escaped this piece of vandalism on Herod's 
part, and therefore as one dating from the Herodian 
epoch, i.e. completed soon after Jesus' birth, and 
thus a contemporary document. The passage cited 
is, in any case, one of the earliest statements in the 
Talmud about Jesus, for it stands in the Mischnah ; 
while the later details (especially the one on which 
the accusation of Celsus is based, viz. (( Ben Stada" 
==Ben Stratiota ==Soldier' s son; cf. G. Rösch, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1873, pp. 77-155) date only from 
the time of Akiba, i.e. about the middle of the 
second century A.D. (cf. Laible, p. 89). 
It is the brief notice in the above-mentioned 
Talmudic SePher Tholdoth-a parallel to the words 
of the Jews in chap. ii. of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
"Thou wast begotten in sin" (Tischendorf, Ev. 
apocr., ed. ii. 29I)-which has expanded viâ "Ben 
Stada" and "Ben Pandira" in the Talmud into 
the assertion of Celsus that the centurion, Joseph 
Pandera, was the father of Jesus; and, as an ex- 
change of letters has convinced me, it is this same 
SePher Tholdoth which Professor Haeckel had in his 
mind when he wrote the ambiguous sentence re- 
garding the birth of Jesus, that the statement of 
an apocryphal Gospel is confirmed by the SePher 
Tholdoth J eschua, and that H this author" relates 
that the centurion, Joseph Pandera, seduced l\11riam, 
etc. 
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Considering the all but absolute incapacity 0/ the 
Talmudists /01' dealing with history, Haeckel's position 
in regarding such a piece of Talmudic gossip as a 
{( historical statement," nay, as the only historical 
detail we have about Jesus' real parentage (because 
he believes that in the Gospels Joseph is represented 
merely as Jesus' "step-father "), is in my opinion 
untenable. On the other hand, the fact that he 
should call a SePher Tholdoth, in which Jesus (in 
I--Iebrew, J eschua) is supposed to be mentioned, 
SePher Toldoth Jeschua, is quite pardonable in a 
non-expert. But it is all the greater fault in Loofs, 
\vho here poses as an expert answering a dilettante, 
because he thinks that Haeckel is alluding to one of 
the late Jewish Tholdoth J eschu books (Loofs means 
the one edited, in Latin, by Wagenseil, in his Tela 
ignea Satanae, Altdorf, 1681, and translated into 
German and refuted by Eisenmenger in his Ent- 
decktes Judentum, Frankfort a. M., 1700, i. 105-288) 
-I say, it is all the greater fault in Loofs, who is so 
hard on misprints, to write "5. Tholdoth J eschua " 
when all versions of the pamphlet, for the very 
reason that they mean to slander Jesus, have " S. 
Tholdoth J eschu." The only book which is entitled 
"Sepher Tholdoth J eschua," and which neither of 
them knows, is Lichtenstein's polemic, written in 
Hebrew, against the Tholdoth ] eschu, especially 
against the version edited by Wagenseil (Leipzig, 
about 1885). Still more inaccurate is Loofs' ex- 
pressly confident assertion that "none but a 
stubborn, narrow-minded Jew could resist the con- 
clusion, long ago proved, that the SePher Tholdoth 
J eschua is a slanderous Jewish writing of the 
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thirteenth century." Now, I can trace my Chris- 
tian ancestry back to near 1600, and no one has 
yet called me "narrow-minded." Nevertheless, 
founding on more exhaustive study and a greater 
wealth of material than Loofs and his authorities, 
I maintain that traces of the Tholdoth J eschu 
can be proved to have existed as early as about 
800 A.D., and that some of the extant versions 
go back to the eleventh or twelfth century. The 
treatise of Professor I{rauss on the whole Tholdoth 
literature, which may be expected next year, will 
prove, indeed, that certain elements reach much 
further back. Nay more, inasmuch as the Thol- 
doth J eschu contain many Talmudic statements 
about Jesus which the State-censor has struck out 
of editions of the Talmud since the seventeenth 
century, one might say cum grano salis that they 
may be employed to confirm the statements \vhich 
Celsus has drawn from the Talmudists. But when 
Loofs, because perhaps one version of the Tholdoth 
belongs to the thirteenth century, says that the 
Ie Sepher Tholdoth" dates from that period, one 
might just as well say that it dates from 1862 or 
1899; for down to our own day Russian and other 
Jews pass their leisure hours in the composition of 
similar elegant literature. 
From the scientific point of view, therefore, Pro- 
fessor Loofs' criticism, to whatever praiseworthy 
motives it is to be attributed, does not seem to me 
of such a kind as to satisfy readers more critical 
than th9se of the Christliche Weit. In the above 
pages I too, no less than the two disputants, may 
have fallen into errors; I shall gladly be inforn1ed of 
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them, and I beg both gentlemen and any other who 
is interested, to point them out-only with proofs. 
In any case, no one will be able justly to charge me 
with cc the braggadocio of a Cockney sportsman," 
or " the heroics of a Don Quixote." 
DR. ERICH BISCHOFF. 


Leipzig. 



NOTES 


I. [By 
 166 of the Gennan Criminal Code it is declared a 
punishable offence to ridicule the customs or methods (and this 
includes doctrines) of any religious body recognized by the 
State.- Translator.] 
2. It is given in Appendix I. 
3. Cf. Appendix II. 
4. Cf. Appendix II. 
5. In order not to miss any emendations in a new edition, 
when proceeding to correct the first edition of this pamphlet I 
ordered a new copy. On February 10 I received a copy on which 
was printed" New and unaltered edition, completing 6th and 
7th thousand." 
6. Since January it has twice been brought to my notice that 
" Saladin" (cf. Section II.) is read and hawked about by (non- 
theological) students, as an authority recommended by Haeckel. 
7. celtis very wrong of us poor ignorant laymen not to believe 
all that our pastors and masters tell us " (p. 36). " To a layman 
like myself, who has not been taken into the literary confidence 
of the Trinity" (p. 39). 
8. On p. 32 he faithfully reproduces the misprint (?) of the 
English original (p. 30), 
'P n:> instead of 
'i' 11.:1, and the 
Hebrew alphabet on p. 53 shows eight of its twenty-two letters 
misprinted. He quotes the citation from the Croesus-oracle 
(p. 24) with the misprints (?) of the original (p. 22) in the follo\v- 
ing form, XPOtCTOÇ' AÀvv 8t.a()a
 p..f.yaÀYJJ' apxYJv 8t.aÀVCTf.I.. 
9. "Metode," instead of cc Methode" (p. IS), and" ortodox JJ 
instead of "orthodox" (p. 122); cf. also cc Petrus kommt 
Thimotheum zu Hülfe" (p. 2). 
10. This N Ol1zen proþriu1n is used more frequently in the Ger- 
man than in the original. The translation in general is a good 
deal more vulgar than the English book. Cf. e.g. "It was so 
considerate of Jehovah" (Orig. p. 41), ,vith the German render- 
ing, " Es war so zuvorkommend von Papa J ehova " (p. 43). 
II. Here too the translation [\vhich has Geischt] is coarser. 
In the original a similar impression is created mainly by the fact 
that the Biblical designation" [holy] Ghost JJ is used, not that 
85 
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which is more adapted to modern speech, " Holy Spirit." For 
in ordinary life" Ghost" is also used in the sense of " Gespenst." 
12. As such, in distinction from those which are" now con- 
sidered canonical by Jews and Christians," Saladin names the 
Books of Esther and Ruth! He claims to have enjoyed great 
familiarity with the Bible as a child, but not much of it has 
remained with the man. I t is certainly true that originally, 
among both Jews and Christians, differences of opinion prevailed 
as to the canonicity of the Book of Esther. But that is more 
than 1,500 years from "now." "Ruth" may have escaped 
the notice of Saladin's authority, because in the time of Jesus 
the Jews regarded it as forming one book with the Book of 
Judges. 
13. The latter group includes, along with the " Apocryphal 
Books, which are Lost," the so-called Pseudepigrapha. One 
would need many pages fully to exemplify the ignorance which 
Saladin has displayed in enumerating these "lost" books. 
He has evidently copied a list which belongs to a time prior to 
the scientific work and the literary discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. 
14. Saladin, of course, is here speaking of the " Ark of the 
Covenant," the ancient shrine of Israel, which-originally 
perhaps a receptacle of sacred stones, or of a sacred stone (cf. 
Benzinger, Hebrãische Archãologie, Freiburg, 1894, p. 368 f.)- 
served later as a place of safe-keeping for the stone Tables of the 
Law (of which even Saladin knows, p. 8), which Moses was 
thought to have received from God on Sinai. According to a 
later Jewish tradition which is not universal, but \vhich the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews follows (ix. 4), it also con- 
tained a pot of manna and Aaron's rod. That the" Book of the 
Law" was also deposited in the Ark, Saladin seems to take 
merely as a deduction from Deut. xxxi. 26: "Take the book of 
the law, and put it into the side [i.e. inside, as Saladin explains] 
of the Ark of the Covenant"; and this deduction is wrong, 
for the Hebrew text says " Put it to the side of the Ark," i.e. 
U beside the Ark." Dillmann (on Deut. xxxi. 26) points out that 
libraries can be proved to have been kept in shrines by the 
classical nations also. Still, there may be an echo of a kindred 
Jewish tradition in Saladin's words, unknown to himself. For 
my honoured colleague Kautzsch draws my attention to the fact 
that in the Midrasch Debarim rabba, Parasche ix. (on Deut. xxxi. 
1
), R. J anai says: "He (Moses) wrote thirteen Torah-roBs, 
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twelve for the tribes, and one he put in the Ark, so that if any 
one sought to falsify the text, they should fetch it out of the 
Ark [to compare it]" (see Wünsche, Biblioth. rabbin. 19th Pt. 
p. 101). Even Saladin might admit that this 'e method of publi- 
cation" was distinctly useful. 
IS. "There was nothing in the Ark save the two tables of 
stone, which Moses put there at Horeb" (I Kings viii. 9). Of 
course! See the preceding note. 
16. None of Saladin's readers would guess that we stand on 
sure historical ground as to this finding of the H Book of the 
Law"-it was the original form of our Deuteronomy which 
then (623) came to light. For Saladin employs here the same 
mocking seriousness as in speaking of Jehovah's writing books 
throughout eternity. What present-day science knows about 
the history of the people of Israel is just as unfamiliar to this 
" acute English theologian" as the Pentateuchal criticism which 
took its rise in the nineteenth century. 
17. The passage is to be found in the translation of the 
H Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament," edited 
by Professor Kautzsch (Freiburg, 1899), vol. ii. p. 399 fi. [See, 
in English, 2 Esdras xiv. 21, 42-44.] 
18. Cf. with the above Wellhausen, in Bleek's Einleitung in 
das Alte Testament, 6th Autl. p. 580 fi.; Stade, Hebr. Gra11
- 
matik, i. 26 ft.; Kautzsch, Hebr. Grammatik, 25th Autl. p. 22 f. ; 
Benzinger, Hebr. Archäologie, p. 286 fi. 
19. Literally: "and when one rose early in the morning, 
behold, they were all dead corpses." On the rendering of 
the indefinite personal subject by the third person plural, see 
Kautzsch, Hebr. Grammatik, 25th Auff. p. 446b. 
20. These statistical calculations are not easily intelligible. 
Still, on the assumption (erroneous, it is true) that every Hebrew 
entered on a monogamic marriage only once, they are correct; 
for in that case the number of firstborn in a nation is equal to the 
number of mothers. Recent scientific theology is also familiar 
with these difficulties (cf.Dillmann's Commentary on Numbers, 2nd 
Aufl., 1886, p. 5 ft., and on iii. 43, p. 20 f.). Dillmann rightly 
rejects the expedient of saving the accuracy of the number of the 
firstborn (22,273) by reference to polygamy, or by more artificial 
constructions. Polygamy did not prevail in Israel to such an 
extent as to make credible the low number of the firstborn, 
vlhich is too small relatively to the total number of the people. 
But the difficulty may be solved simply by supposing that the 
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narrator wished to give numerical expression to the thought 
which is put into words in Numbers iii. 11-13, that God would 
regard the Levites, who were consecrated to Him, as the first- 
born who would properly have fallen to Him-to the 22,273 
firstborn there correspond the 22,000 (iii. 39) or 23,000 (xxvi. 62) 
Levites. II The narrator can hardly have been conscious of the 
real difficulty thus introduced into his narrative" (Dillmann, 
Ope cit. p. 20). Saladin's criticism stands upon the same level 
as that of the older rationalists, who, as yet unfamiliar with 
historical criticism, accepted from orthodoxy the accuracy of 
the statements which they criticized. 
21. The italics are mine. 
22. Now italicized by me. 
23. Dr. Bischoff may be charged with similar disingenuousness. 
For his remark (p. 79), U I come now to the chief point in dis- 
pute between Haeckel and Loofs, the historical truth regarding 
the birth of Jesus," although put in such a way that another 
sense is possible, can only be understood by the reader-after 
Haeckel's rejoinder, and as express reference is not made to 
my position-in the sense which Haeckel's rejoinder gives it. 
24. Now for the first time italicized by me. 
25. It is a theory widespread in scientific theology that these 
genealogies, which are meant to prove the Davidic descent of 
Jesus, are older than the birth-stories in Matthew i. and Luke ii., 
since they prove kinship with David, not for Mary, but for Joseph 
-and that it was only later that their concluding, or initial, 
link (Matt. i. 16; Luke iii. 23) was brought into conformity with 
the birth-story. That I reckon with this theory in what I have 
said, I must expressly observe here; for the readers of the 
Real-Encyklopãdie it was self-evident. 
26. Constantine initiated the movement which culminated in 
the rise of the State Church in the end of the fourth century. 
In his time Christianity was no more than a specially favoured 
religio licita. The rights of paganism were fully recognized. 
27. Omnia indiscreta apud nos praeter uxores. Apo!. 39. 
28. Euseb., H.E., 8, I, 7 fi. 
29. The number 318 is legendary. The authoritative tradition 
says II about 3 00 ": the list of signatures preserved is incom- 
plete. (Cf. Patrum Nicaenorum Nomina, ed. Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, 
Cuntz, Leipzig, 1898.) 
30. Gesch. des neutestamentlichen Kanon, p. 20']. 
3 1 . Cf. e.g. J ülicher, E'inleitung, p. 3 0 2. 
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3 2 . Scriþtum est in evangelio quodam, quod dicitur secundum 
H ebraeos, si tamen þlacet alicui susciPere illud non ad auctoritatem, 
sed ad manifestation em proþositae quaestionis (in Matt. xix. 19, 
Comment., tom. xv. 14, ed. de la Rue, iii. 671, note). 
33. Cf. Handmann, Das H ebräerevangelium, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 26 ff. Here-pp. 45-62, especially 6o-62-the reader will 
also find an exhaustive treatment of the position (touched on 
by Dr. Bischoff) which the vain Jerome took about the Gospel 
of the Hebrews. In all probability he gave out that Gospel, 
deliberately and against his own better knowledge, as a Hebrew 
form of Matthew. 
34. Tom. i. in Luc., ed. de la Rue, iii. 933-Lommatzsch, v. 
86 f. 
35. Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, Freiburg, 1895, 
p. II. Similarly Harnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Litteratur, i., 1897, p. 480. 
36. Luther himself perceived that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
makes no claim whatever to be written by Paul. 
37. I pass by everything that is merely uncertain, out of 
perspective, or partisan in tone. Only one remark would I 
make by way of annotation. The statement on p. 113 that 
Luther" rejected as folly the great discovery of Copernicus" is 
not inaccurate as regards the fact. But Haeckel does not tell 
us that here he is quoting merely from a conversation at Luther's 
table, in which perhaps not even the name "of the new astro- 
loger," "of whom they were speaking," was mentioned (cf. 
Luthers lVerke, Erl. Ausg., 62, 319; and Köstlin, Martin Luther, 
ii. 526). Luther appears never to have heard any lTIOre about 
Copernicus than he learned from this table-talk. So that he really 
could not have got any idea of the" great discovery JJ of Coper- 
nICUS. 
38. viòç <Þapl.ua{wv. "According to this, not only the father, 
but also earlier ancestors of Paul, belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees" (vVendt-a colleague of Haeckel's at J ena-in Die 
Aþostelgeschichte, 1899, p. 362). There is working in Haeckel's 
blunder a dim inkling of the fact that Paul's father possessed 
the Roman citizenship (cf. Acts xxii. 28). 
39. According to a communication by his son-in-law to the 
Allgem. Missionszeitschrift, xxvi. p. 164, note. 
40. Cf. Allgem. Missionszeitschrift, xxi. p. 5 66 . 
41. Cf. e.g. the article on "Celibacy," by Emil Friedberg, 
in Hauck's Real-Encyclopädie (iv. 205 ff.). 
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42. In which, how{ver, Haeckel (in his 19th chapter) finds 
much to object to. 
43. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symboloru1n, 6th Aufl.; Würz- 
burg, 1888, 
 1502. 
44. Cf. Simar, Lehrbuch der (katholischenl Dogmatik, 4th 
edition, Freiburg, 1899, i. 493; Wetzer and Welte, Kirchen- 
lexikon oder Encyklopädie der katholischen Theologie, 2nd edition, 
article H Conception" (iv. 45 6 -74). 
45. Polemik, 6th Aufl. p. 404. Cf. on the other side, A. J äger, 
Kaiser JosePh II und Leopold II; Vienna, 1869, p. 151. 
46. The book is absolutely worthless; and for that reason 
every shilling spent upon it is "wasted." Dr. Bischoff (cf. his 
remark, p. 77) seems not to know the book, or does not under- 
stand the language of indignant satire. In any case it would 
have been more ingenuous to inform his readers which book I 
had criticized so severely. 
47. 

 áp.apTíaç EI Yf.YEVJI'1}P.f.VOç; Tischendorf, Ev. apocr. 29I. 
The reading of Text A (ibid. 224) 
K 1TopvE{aç YE'yI.JlJI'1}uat can only 
refer to illicit intercourse on the part of JosePh with Mary, for 
the defence offered by the other Jews present is given here too 
in the statement, olSap.f.v ón 
P.V1JUTEVUaTo Ó 'Iwu

 TVV 
Iapíav 
(p. 225). 
48. The form which I gave in my" Open Letter," SePher 
Toldoth J eschua, Dr. Bischoff has mistakenly challenged as a 
"misprint." As (cf. Rösch, Ope cit.) the edition of the Tol'doth 
by J. J. Huldreich (known to me from the Theol. Stud. u. Kr. 
1873, p. 83, etc., though not before me at the time) uses not the 
abusive form J eschu (which Eisenmenger [i. 105] adopts in the 
pa
sage I cited), but the ordinary form J eschua, to correct 
Haeckel's method of citation on such a point would have been 
as trivial as to dispute regarding the proper transcription of 
To ledoth. Accordingly I simply kept Haeckel's title, and when 
citing it for the first time used marks of quotation. Even in 
an " expert" this would not have been blameworthy, much less 
in a Church historian, who seldom has occasion to pursue his 
Hebrew studies further, as Dr. Bischoff, himself a former in- 
structor in religion, might have known. For my part, I have no 
hesitation in admitting that the knowledge of Hebrew and Syriac 
which I gained at the feet .of Lagarde has only grown less in the 
twenty years \vhich have elapsed since then. But it is still 
sufficient to enable me to check dilettantes like Saladin and 
HaeckeI. 
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49. Vide Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judentum, i. 205 fi. 
50. So far as I know, this literature has been very Httle worked 
at. In Graetz's voluminous History of the Jews I have found 
nothing on the subject, perhaps in consequence of insufficient 
search. Abraham Geiger's [Die Stellu1tg des J udentums zum 
Christentum im 13. und 14. J ahrhundert. OfJenes Sendschreiben 
an den Evangelischen Ober-Kirchenrat, Breslau, 1871, p. II f.] 
general remark that Jewish literature, up to the twelfth cen- 
tury, passed over in silence wellnigh all relations to Christianity 
and Islam, and that it was only in the twelfth century that 
certain isolated books were composed, intended to maintain 
the truth of Judaism against Christianity, and to expose the weak- 
nesses supposed to be perceptible in the hostile faith-especially, 
as Geiger then says, though certainly without mentioning the 
literature, that not till the thirteenth century was the situation 
essentially changed-might seem to favour the theory, that this 
poisonous literature took its rise only after the time of persecu- 
tion in the thirteenth century. 
51. Dr. Bischoff himself has said, in regard to the criticism 
of the person of Jesus in which the Jews, who were repelled by 
"the medieval picture of Christ," used to indulge: "Pseudo- 
criticism of this kind, in favour even with Christians, ought to 
admonish us more and more to bring the person of Jesus Christ 
away down from the heights of metaphysics into the depths of 
the heart" (Ein 1'iidisch-deutsches Leben J esu, Vorrede, p. 8). 
My "triumphant confidence" rested on the fact that I saw 
Haeckel treading in the footsteps of the" Christians," of whom 
Dr. Bischoff is here thinking. 
52. I have before me both the edition of the Mischnah by W. H. 
Lowe, Cambridge, 1883 (cf. here for this passage, p.7 1b , line 9 f.), 
and that by J ost, Berlin, 1832-4 (cf. here iii. p. 7b, fi.). I learn 
from Herr Goldschmidt that not only the uncensored editio 
princeþs of the Talmud, but all the editions to which he has 
access, have the same reading. 
53. In this translation I have kept mainly to the German 
rendering, which, in Hebrew letters, is given in J ost's edition. 
Another German translation is given by J oh. J ac. Rabe, M isch- 
nah, iii., Onolzbach, 1761, p. 22 ; one in French the reader will 
find in M. Schwab, Le Talmud de J érusalent, vii., Paris. 1885. 
p. 72 f. 
54. In Hebrew: l'lt?qi'l .n
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55. Athenaeum /ür Wissenscha/t, Kunst und Leben, February, 
1839, pp. 15-30. Haeckel knows absolutely nothing of the 
numerous discussions that have taken place regarding the origin 
of the name Pandera. What he himself sa ys on the point 
(p. 117), when he brings the name into connexion with " Pan- 
dora," is an absurdity for which he is not altogether responsible, 
for it is derived-of course indirectly-in part from J. J. Huld- 
reich (cf. Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1873, p. 88 f.). 
56. Luke iv. 22, "Is not this Joseph's son?" 
57. John i. 46, "We have found him, of whom Moses in the 
law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son 
of Joseph." vi. 42, "Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know?" 
58. It cannot be traced back, even in its simplest form, beyond 
about the year 130; and that it is much older is rendered improb- 
able by the fact that no apologetic refutation of any such 
charge is to be found anywhere in the New Testament. It is 
true the assertion has been made that it was calumnies of this 
kind which decided the first and third Evangelists to communi- 
cate to a wider circle the secret of the Virgin-Birth, which had 
long before been known to the initiated. But the apologetic 
aim of this hypothesis is more obvious, in my opinion, than its 
tenability. To my mind, and that of many others, it appears 
much more probable that the Jewish " statements" were com- 
ments upon the Christian narrative of the Virgin-Birth (so, too, 
D. F. Strauss in the Essay cited above, on p. 52). Cf. note 55. 
59. Cf. Mosheim, Origines . . . wider Celsus, 1745, p. 81 fl. 
60. That Matthew i. 25-" and (Joseph) knew her not till she 
had brought forth her firstborn son" -makes it impossible 
to accept this tradition, is an assertion of Haeckel's (Eng. Trans. 
p. 116, and Rejoinder, p. 49, though the passage is not cited), 
which only proves that he simply does not understand the 
methods of historical research. Matthew i. 25 is an integral part 
of the second tradition; accordingly it is an error in method 
to make use of this verse, when the entire document from which 
it is taken is regarded as unauthentic. And Jesus' self-designa- 
tion as " Son of God" can only be made an argument against 
the first tradition, as is done by Haeckel (oþ. cit.), by one \vho 
is completely ignorant of the (pre-Christian) J e\vish history 
of the conception " Son of God." Further, Dr. Bischoff is guilty 
of the same error in method as Haeckel, \vhen, in his rationalizing 
explanation of the birth-story (p. 52), he puts the supernatural 
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element aside, yet afterwards employs as historical the details 
of the narrative. Still, according to an explanation which he has 
published in the Allgem. luther. Kirchenzeitung (1900, col. 115), 
it was only 8c.aÀEKTl.KWc; that he suggested this rationalizing 
elimination of the Virgin-Birth. 
61. I can quite well understand that, where living Christian 
faith exists, pious feeling will make this decision difficult; and 
since even historical grounds have been advanced to defend the 
second tradition against the charge of being too late (cf. note 58), 
I cannot impute it to anyone as a deficiency in scientific con- 
science should he personally feel that science does not prevent 
his following the second tradition. But a year or two ago I 
sought to press upon the notice of all those who take this view 
the following consideration: "No well-informed and at the sante 
time honest and conscientious theologian can deny that he who 
asserts these things as indisputable facts affirn1-s what is open to 
grave doubts. . .. Anyone who understands anything about 
historical criticism must concede that the V irgin- Birth [and the 
ascension on the fortieth day] belong to the least credible of New 
Testament traditions" (American Journal of Theology, July, 
18 99, p. 443). 
62. H. Graetz, in his History of the Jews, iii. 2nd. ed. p. 222, 
says of Jesus, without alluding even by a single word to the slanders 
of his co-religionists: " Jesus, of Nazareth, a small town of Lower 
Galilee, was the firstborn son of an otherwise unknown carpenter 
Joseph, by his wife Miriam or Mary." 
63. Cf. the bibliography given in Strack's preface to Laible, 
Jesus Christus im Talmud, Berlin, 1891. It contains the names 
of seventeen Christian theologians. And yet it takes no account 
of the numerous occasional discussions of the subject in the more 
extended Church histories in literature concerned with the Life 
of Jesus, in encyclopaedias, and historical monographs. 
64. In the Gospel the word is " angel." 
65. I suppose the book referred to is that cited by Haeckel, 
p. 9 8 , Forms of Faith, by Adalbert Svoboda (born 1828), 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1896--7. 
66. Cf. on Haeckel as a philosopher, the excellent papers by 
Professor Troeltsch in the Christliche Welt for February 15 and 
22, 1900. [Cf. the ,essay by Prof. Paulsen mentioned in the 
Author's Preface.- Translator.] 
67. Were Professor Haeckel to publish an explanation in 
something of the following sty le- C C Professor Loofs has once 
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more, and on this occasion in the most immoderate fashion, 
criticized one chapter of my Riddle 01 the U,u'verse, and has had 
the naïveté to suggest that for the insults which he considers it 
Christian to heap upon my head, I should seek satisfaction in 
the law-courts. I can only say that I have no taste for any such 
termination to a scientific controversy. Our controversy must 
remain undecided, for decision is impossible, since the funda- 
mental presumptions and convictions of a theologian who, as 
he himself says, , is not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ and of 
its supernaturalism,' must of course be different from those of 
an empirical naturalist," -I should regard such an expedient 
as u tted y mean. I protest beforehand against his pIa ying 
hide-and-seek in this way. 
68. [By 
 185 of the German Criminal Code insults are declared 
punishable, though it is distinctly stated that proof of their 
truth suffices to remove the criminality of the insulting words. 

 193 declares that such" insults" as keep within the limits pre- 
scribed by the defence of legitimate interests, are to go free.- 
Translator.] 
69. Two notes, dealing with mere personal explanations, have 
been omi tted at this point. 


Butler Rnå TAnner, Till Sel'Wood Prin#ltr IYorlu, FrtJme, and LonJg,. 
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